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A* Englifh tranflation of Paufanias has fo long been wanted, 
that we are happy in having it in our power to inform the 


reader that at length we are prefented with a tolerable verfion, 
of this author. It is, indeed, a matter of wonder that fo curi-. 


ous and entertaining a work as the celebrated defcription of 
Greece had not fooner appeared in our language. ‘lhe author 
lived ata period in which a great number of Grecian monu-~ 
ments exifted, that exift no more: he was a diligent fearcher 
after thofe monuments; and he has defcribed them with 
precifion and tafte. He has, befides, collected a great many. 
hiftorical and mythological anecdotes, which are no where elfe 
to be found. Without his previous labours, we fhould not. 
have had the elegant and inftructive Travels of Anacharfis. 

The ftyle of Paufanias, indeed, is not the beft: nor can we 
think, with Kubnius, that it is next to the bef? On the con- 
trary,.it is. frequently harfh, perplexed, ob{cure, and far re-. 
moved from the genuine Attic diction: which, however, he 
fometimes affects to imitate.—Xylander thought that he faw in 
Paufanias the copier of Herodotus: but, we believe, the onl 
fimilarity confifts in his ufing, now and then, fome Ionic idio- 
tims: for he has nothing, or very litde, of the charming 
fimplicity, rotundity, and fweetnefs of the great father of 
hiftory. 

Of the life of Paufanias we know little, and that little ma 
be feen in Fabricius. He feems to have been by birth a Cap- 
padocian ; to have flourifhed in the reigns of Antoninus Pius 
and M. Aurelius ; to have travelled through a great part of 
the then known world; and to have ended his days at Rome, 
towards the clofe of the fecond century. 
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His Defeription of Greece was firft publifhed by Aldusin 1576, 
in Greek only. It was elegantly tranflated into Latin by Ro- 
mulus Amafeus in 1547; and this verfion, revifed by Xylan- 
der, was printed, with the original text, at Frankfort in 161, 
A new improved edition by Kuhnius was printed at Leipfic in 
1689; which, in eftimation and price, has fuperfeded al! 
prior impreffions *. All thefe editions are in folio. 

The writings of Paufanius, like thofe of moft other Greek 
authors, were early tranflated into Italian, by Bonacciuli ; and 
there is a French tranflation of them by the Abbé Gedoin, 
in 1731.—The prefent Englifh editor, whom we underftand 
to be the indefatigable Mr. Thomas Taylor, aflures us that he 
has ufed none of thofe verfions. There is, however, a pitiful 
affe&tation in his adding that he neither underftands, nor de- 
fires to underftand, * any modern tongue but the Englifh; be- 
ing fully convinced, that nothing fo much debilitates the true 
vizour of the underftanding, as an exceffive ftudy of words.’— 
Very true: the exceffive ftudy of words, or of any thing elfe, 
(were it even the divine Platonic philofophy,) may debilitate or 
even extinguifh the vigour of the mind: but.a moderate, well- 
conducted, and comparative ftudy of words and languages, fo 
far from weakening the underftanding, will be found to invi- 
gorate it; and to give the mind an expanfion, of which it 
would otherwife be incapable. The greater number of lan- 
guages a man knows, the more ideas he will have ; and the 
better he will be able to fee both the beauties and the defeéts of 
his own mother tongue. 

Notwithftanding Mr. T.’s declaration, however, that he has 
availed himfelf of no verfion of Paufanias, we think that we 
now and then obferve him peeping into Kuhnius. We will 
give an example that looks like evidence. In Book ii. c. 17. 
Paufanias has thefe words, ratoy tov Aoyov, at cow tomora fent aus 
We. Séwv, Bx amode yousrvos ead’ yeaDw de xdev recov. Mr. I.’s 
tranflation is: * ‘his relation, and al! others of a fimilar kind, 
I do not by any means commit to writing as true; and yet I 
think, neverthelefs, that they ought not to be neglefied.’? The 
Latin of Kubnius is: “ Hac ego, et que his funt fimilia, de 
Diis vulgata, etfi vera neutiquam exiflimo ; non putavi tamen 
negligenda.”” We will now afi the reader who underftands 
Greek, whether it would occur to an Englifh tranflator to 
render yeadw de wdev xocov (1 write them neverthelefs), yet 7 
think, neverthele/s, that they ought not to be negleéted ; without 
having an eye on the Latin?— We blame not Mr. T. on this 





* A new edition in 8vo. by Fifer, is now printing at Leipfic; 
and another, in Greek only, by Facius. 
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account. We fhould have had no objection to his having con- 
fylted not only the Latin, but every other verfion that has 
been made of Paufanias. (ne tranflator may be happier ia 
the rendering of one paflage, another in rendering another 
paflage : may the fame tranflator is at fome times more fortunate 
in his expreffion than at other times: fo that the new tranfla- 
tor of an author ought by no means to defpife and neglect the 
labours of his predeceffors ; nor will it in the leaft hurt his res 
yutation to confefs that he has frequently been obliged to them. 
His verfion will be ftill made from the original, provided that 
he never lofes fight of it, and avoids the errors of former tran{- 
Jators. 

As the Hiftory of Paufanias is little known, our Englifh 
readers will perhaps be glad to have a fomewhat particular ac- 
countof it. It is divided intoten books ; which he calls, Attics, 
Corinthiacs, Laconics, Meffenics, Eliacs prior, and potterior, 
Achaics, Arcedics, Baetics, and Phocics ; from the feveral pro- 
vinces of Greece. In each of thefe, he Jeads us through the 
principal towns and moft remarkable places, and minutely de- 
fcribes the temples, fculptures, ftatues, paintings, and other 
antient monuments: interfperfing copious fragments of hiftory, 
antiquities, traditions, and mythology.— A fummary of the 
firft book will give an adequate idea of his manner. 

Beginning at the promontory of Sunium, on the fummit of 
which was a temp!e of Minerva, he takes occafion to tell us 
that not the Piraeus, but Phalerum, was originally the haven of 
Athens: but that Themiftocles made the Pirzeus a haven, as 
being more conveniently fituated, and having three ports, in- 
ftead of one. Nigh to the largeft of thefe ports was the fe- 
pulchre of Themiftocles ; whofe bones were brought thither 
from Magnefia. ‘The greateft curiofities at the Pirzeus were 
the temples of Minerva and Jupiter, with their brazen {tatues : 
Jupiter holding a fceptre and victory ; Minerva, a fpear.— 
Here alfo were the pictures of Leofthenes and his children, by 
Arcefilaus. Adjoining, was a long portico, which ferved as a 
market place: in this there was a reprefentation of Jupiter, &c. 
the work of Leochares. Nearer to the fea was a temple of 
Venus, built by Conon after his victory over the Lacedzmo- 
nians at Cnidus.— The Athenians had other ports befides 
thefe; one at Munychia, where ftood the temple of Muny- 
chian Diana; another at Phalerum, where ftood the temples 
of Ceres and of Minerva Sciras; and at fome diftance, one 
of Jupiter. Here alfo were altars to the unknown gods, to the 
heroes, and to the children of Thefeus.—About twenty turlongs 
from this is the promontory Colias; and here was the {tatue 
of Venus Colias, and of the goddefles called Genetyllides ; 
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which appear to be the fame divinities which the Phocenfians 
ca!! Genniades.—On the way that leads from the Phalerum to 
Athens, was a temple of juno, which had neither door nor 
roof, 

On entering the city of Athens, the firft thing that prefented 
itfelf co view was the monument of Antiope; who, accordin 
to Pindar, was ravifhed by Pirithous and Thefeus: but He. 
gias relates the ftory as follows: ** When Hercules befieged 
‘Themifcyra, he was not able to accompilifh his defien, until 
Antiopé, falling in love with Thefeus, who accompanied 
Hercules in the afiaule, furrendered the town to him.’’—Be- 
tween the Pirzeus and Athens, were feen the ruins of thole 
walls which had been filt railed by Vhemittocles, and after- 
ward repaired by Conon ; and, along the road, were the tombs 
of celebrated menjs—of Menander, Euripides, &c.: but the 
tomb of this latter was empty, as the poet hed been buried in 
Macedonia.— Not far fiom the city gates was the monument 
of a foldier ftanding by a horfe ; the work of Praxiteles.——On 
entering the city. the fpectator beholds the temple of Ceres: 
whofe flatue, with thote of Prof ‘pine and Jacchus, were like- 
wife the work of Praxiteles. Nor tar from this temple was the 
ftatue of Neptune, hurling his fpear at the giant Polybotes. In 
porticos, which led hence to the Ceramicus, were brazen 
images of celebrated men and women; and in one of them 
were {mall temples of the gods, and the gymnafium of Mer- 
cury.— Here alfo were fecn the ftatues of Pzonian Mi- 
nerva, Jupiter, Mnemofyre, and the Mefes. In the fame 
place was the Mleutherenfizn Pegafus; who firft introduced 
Bacchus to the Athentans, &c.—The Coremnieus derived its 
name from the hero Ceramus, who is faid to have been the fon 
of Bacchus and Ariadne.--Here, on the right hand, was a 
building called the Roya! Portico ; becaufe tn it the archon, or 
annual king, bad his tribunal. - Around the roof of this por- 
tico were ftucco ftatues: among which were Thefeus hurling 
Sciron into the fea, and Auro:a carrying away Cephalus.— 
Near to the portico were the ftatues of Conon and his fon 
‘Timotheus ; with that of i.vagu¥as king of Cyprus, who had 
been a benefactor to Athens. —In the fame place were to be 
feen the ftatue of Jupiter and that of the emperor Adrian.—In 
another portice, behind the former, were pictures of the swelve 
pods, and, at the extiemity of the wall, the picture of ‘Ihe- 
feus, with a reprefentation of Democracy ; “© a proof (fays 
Paufanias ) that ‘Thefeus was at leaft no enemy to a republican 
government.” The, vulgar notion, indeed, is, that Thefeus 
gave the adminiftrat‘on of affairs entirely to the people ; which 


they continued to exercife uatil the tyranny of Pififtratus.— 
Here 
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Here Paufanias offers a juft remark : ‘¢ There are other Fatie 
seports made by the vulgar, who are ignorant of genuine hif- 
tory ; and who imagine that every thing is true, which they 
have been accuftomed, from their childhood, to hear in fongs 
and tragedies.”’— All thefe pictures were by Kuphranor: as 
alfo the. picture of Apollo Patrous, in a temple n'gh to this 
place.—Here, too, was to be feen the Temple of the Mother 
of the Gods, the work of Puidias ; and near to it Rood the fe- 
nate houfe, where the council of tive hundred met annually, to 
deliberate on the affairs of the Athenians. In this fenate- 
houfe, were pictures of Jupiter and Apollo; both by the hand 
of Pifias: but the legiflators were painted by Protogenes. 
Among them was (Jbisdes, who led the Athenians to [her- 
mypul2, to defend Greece from the incurfions of the Gauls. 

Here Paulanias gives a fl.ort account of the Gauls; which, 
as it is a curious digreflion, may conftitute a fpecimen of Mr. 
Taylor’s tranflation. it will alfo afford us an opportunity of 
making, in the form of notes, fome critical obfervations on his 
verfion. 


© But the Gauls inhabit the extreme parts of Europe, where the 
fea is of a prodigious extent, and its boundaries are innavigable. For 
the {welliag of its waves, the rocks with which it abounds, and the 
favage bealts with which it is infefied, furpats ali that 1s to be tound 
m any other fra, The river Eridanus runs through this country, 
‘vpon the banks of which the daugnters ef the Sun are faid to have 
bewailed the misfortune of their brother Phaeton. It is however but 
lately that they were called Gauls; for formerly they called them- 
{elves, and were alfe denominated by others, Celta. 

‘ Thefe people having collected an army together, betook them- 
felves to the Ionian fea, and overturned the Illyrians, together with 
every nation as far as to Macedonia, and even the Macedonians 
themfelves. Laflly, they invaded Theffaly; and when they drew 
near to the Thermopylz, moft of the Greeks made no refiftance to 
the incurfions of thefe Barbarians, becaule, prior to this, they had 
fuffered great loffes from Alexander and Philip; and Antipater and 
Caffander afterwards had well nigh dettroyed Greece; fo that they 
confidered itas by no means difgraceful, if through imbecility they 
withheld their affiftance. But the Athenians, though by the length 
of the Macedonian war they were wearied more than the reft of the 
Greeks, and had fuftained many loffes in engagements, yet they 
courageoufly marched to the ['‘nermopylx, with the Grecian volun- 
teers, choofing this Calippus for their general on this occafion. 

* Bat the Athenians occupying the narrowelt of thole paffages 
which afford an entrance into Greece, prevented the ingreis of the 
Barbarians. The Celtw however difcovering that paflage through 
which Ephialtes Trachinius formerly led the Medes, and affaultin 
from thence the Phocenfian guards, paffed over the mountain Oeta, 
without the krowlege of the Greeks. But.the Athenians in con- 
fequence of this being invefted on both fides by the Barbarians, ren- 
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dered themfelves iliuftrious to the Greeks by their valiant behaviour 
in this engagement. But thofe who furvived this battle had a prodi- 
gious labour to undergo with refpeét to their fhips, on account of the 
mud with which the gulf Lamiacus abounds at the Thermopylz, 
And this, as it appears to me, is occafioned by the hot water which 
runs from this part into the fea. Itis difficult therefore to exprefs 
with what labour, after they had received the Greeks on their decks, 
they were forced to fail through the mud with fhips heavy with men 
and arms. And after this manner were the Greeks faved by the 
Athenians. 

« But the Gauls having paffed through the narrow avenues of the 
mountain, and not efteeming the capture of the town a matter of 
great confequence, were in the higheft degree anxious to plunder 
Delphos, and feize the riches of the god. And thefe indeed were 
oppofed by the Delphi, the Phocenfe:, and thofe who inhabit the 
cities fituated about Parnafflus. An army of (Erolians too was col- 
leéted together for this purpofe: for at that time the (£tolians were 
remarkable for the vigour of their youth. But as foon as the engage- 
ment began, it is reported that thunder fell upon the Gauis, and 
fragmenis of rock torn from Parnaffus ; and that three armed men of 
a terrible appearance ftood before the Barbarians. ‘lhey farther add, 
that two of thefe men came from the north, viz. Hyperochus and 
Hamadochus, but that the third was Pyrrhus the fon of Achilles, 
But the Delphi, in memory of this engagement, perform funeral ob- 
fequies to Pyrrhus, whofe fepulchre prior to this was wholly neglected 
by them, on account of his having been their enemy. After this, a 
great part of the Gauls paffed over to Afia in their fhips, and depo- 
pulated its maritime part. But fome time after the inhabitants of 
Pergamus, who poffeffed that country which was formerly called 
Teuthrania, drove the Gau!s from the fea; and they taking poffeflion 
of Ancyra, a Phrygian town, feated themfelves beyond the river San- 
gar. This city was built by Midas, the fon of Gordius ; and in my 
time an anchor was to be feen in the temple of Jupiter, which Midas 
difcovered, and a fountain which bears the name of Midas. ‘They 
report that Midas poured wine into this fountain, for the purpofe of 
taking Silenus. 

‘ This Ancyra therefore was taken by the Gauls; and not only 
this but Jikewife Pefinuntes, which lies under the mountain Agdiftis, 
and where Attis is reported to be buried. The Pergamenians yet 
retain the {poils of the Gauls, and pittures of their tranfactions with, 
them. But the land whichis inhabited by the Pergamenians is faid to 
be facred to the Cabiri. They confider themielves, however, as 
belonging to the Arcadians, which paffed over with ‘lelephus into 
Afia. But the report of their other wars (if they ever engaged in 
any other) has not been {pread among all nations. They accoimplifhed 
however three illuftrious undertakings; viz. the poffeflion of the em- 
pire of lower Afia ; the expulfion of the Gauls from the place which 
they had befor+ oceupi d; and®daring with Telephus for their leader 
to engage with the forces of Agamemnon, when the Greeks through 
ignorance of the country wandering from Ilium, attempted co or 
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the Myfonian plains, as if they had been Trojan land. But to re- 
turn from this digreflion *.’ | 
Nigh 





* The firft remark which we have to make on this paflage is 
that it begins with But. This is, indeed, one of Mr. T.’s fingu- 
larities. ‘lhe Greek expletives are with him fo facred, that he will 
rot facrifice them to fafhion ortafte. His duts, and fors, and feos, and 
hoavevers, occur ufgue ad naufeam, and give an aukward appearance 
to poor Paufanias :—let us liften to the Tranflator’s apology in his 
preface : ; 

« Some fafhionable readers will, I doubt not, think that my tranf- 
jation abounds too much with conne&tive particles. To fuch I fhall 
only obferve, that beauty in every compofite confilts in the apt con- 
nexion of its parts with each other, and is confequently greater where 
the connexion is more profound. It is on this account that the found 
of the voice in finging is more pleafing than in difcourfe, becaufe in 
the former it is more connected than inthe latter; that a palace is 
more beautiful than a rude heap of itones; a kingdom than a demo- 
cracy; and in fhort whatever is orderly and regular, than whatever is 
difordered and confufed. In the prefent age indeed, it cannot be an 
obj-@ of wonder, that books are compofed with {carcely any connec- 
tive particles, when men of ali ranks are feized with the mania of law- 
lefs freedom, bear indignantly all reitraint, and are endeavouring to 
introduce the moft dire diforder, by fubverting fubordination, and 
thus deftroying the bond by which alone the parts of fociety can be 
peaceably held together. Of the truth of this obfervazion the French 
at prefent are a remarkable example, among whom a contempt of 
orderly connexion has produced nothing but anarchy and uproar, li- 
centious liberty and barbaric rage, all the darknefs of atheifm, and 
all the madnefs of democratic power.’ 

What a pity it is that thefe wild French democrates are not better 
acquainted with connective particles ! 

The reader, however, muit not imagine that thefe conneétive par- 
ticles are always tranflated by Mr.T’. Good fenfe leads him frequently 
to deviate from his general route ; and we hive counted in one chap- 
ter only, (B. it. ¢.17.) the smportant particle AZ not lefs than mine 
times left untranflated.—On the other hand, Mr. 'T. fcruples not to 
omit tranflating much mors fub{tantial words than connettive particles. 
Thus in the fame fentence, he has nothing for the Greek word sro, 
© Thefe Gauls,’ &c. 

Mr. T. tranflates irs b2rrx0cn worrn, where the fea ts of a prodigious 
extent. How much more fimple is the Latin veriion, vafum mare !—~ 
A more unlucky tranflation {till is, and its boundaries are innavigable ; 
xa e¢ ta Tegxva 8 wrwiay The Latin veriion is, indeed, a paras 
phrafe, but gives the true meaning: cujus fines adiri pofe navibus 
necant. 

Although the next fentence is fufticiently intelligible, we think it 
would be better arranged thus: ‘* Through their country, cQios dive 
Tn %wexsy Funs the river Eridanus, by which,’’ &c.—In all tranflation, 
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Nigh to the fenate houfe of five hundred was the Tholus, 
where the Prytanes were wont to fucrifice.—Here were the 
flatues of thofe heroes from whom were denominated the Athe- 
nian tribes. ‘There, too, were ftatutes of the Myfian Attalus, 
of the Egyptian Prolemy, and of the emperor Adrian; ** who 
is a moft religious worfhipper of the gods, (fays Paufanias,) 
aid who does every thing in his power to make his fubje&ts 
happy.” 

Here the author has a digreflion concerning Ptolemy and 
Artalus, which takes up two whole chapters and part of athird. 
He then returns to the flatues of the Tholus ; among which he 
takes notice of that of Amphiarus, of Peace carrying the child 








as well as in original compofition, the re/ative fhould ever, in our 
opinion, be removed from the antecedent as litule as poflible. 

Mr. 'T.. tranflates cov erbeos trav “EAAdven, * with the Grecian volun. 
teers,’ not badly: yet we would prefer the Latin verfion cum adven- 
titiis aliorum Grecorum copiis: or, in Englith, «* with fuch of the other 
(Greeks as came to their afliftance.’’— Allo, inttead of chufing this Cas 
liopus for their general: we would fay, chufing the above mentioned Ca- 
L:ppus, &c. for nearly the fame reafon that we would not disjoin the 
relative and the antecedent. ‘The Greek vero, here refers to a for- 
mer chapter. 

« But the Athenians,’ &c. Here again the adverfative dut is both 
ufelefs ard improper: nor was it neceflary to repeat the word J¢he- 
nians, which is not ufed by Paufanias. 

« Affaulting from thence the Phocenfian guards,’ 1s not a juft tranf- 
lation of Sixcapev Daoxeow THs TET cy seies 7 avtn: it fhould be, ** drive 
ing thence the Phocenfian guards.”’ 

A greater mis-tranflation occurs in the next fentence but one. ¢ But 
thofe who furvived this battle,’ &c. ‘Phere is no fuch expreffion as 
thofe who furvived in the original: which only fays that ** thofe of 
them who were in the fhips underwent the greateit labour,”’ i d: opie 
Ciy 8s Tw vewy Parica ETUAZIT WER 

‘ Not efleeming the capture of the town a matter of great confe- 
quence.’-—What town? Paufanias fays te other towns, or rather vil- 

Ql€S 3 ta Gdcpatae Ta Aura. ‘They deemed it of no confequence to 
take any other town than Delphi. 

« And thefe, indeed, were oppofed,’ &c. Who were oppofed? not 
furely * the riches of the god,’ but of the Gauls. Now the Gauls are 
not the immediate antecedent, but are to be fought at the beginning of 
the period, ‘Shere is no ambiguity in the Greek, from its natural 
arrangement: but, in Englifh, perfpicuity required a repetition of 
the word Gauls. 

Well; * Thefe Gauls were oppofed by the Delphi, the Phocenfes, 
ad thofe who inhabit the cities fituated about Parnaffus.? So fays 
Mr. I’. and fo fays alfo the Latin tranflator : but fo fays not Paufa- 
nias: xas oficsy autour Te Atalcig xcs Daxtary avraxlnocy Ob Tac TOAESC Tees 
Tw Vxeraccey ismertece 2.€. They were oppofed both by the Delphians 
themfelves, and by thofe of the Phocians who inhabit the towns; &c. 
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Pjuto, of Lycurgus fon of Lycophron, of Callias, and of De. 
mofthenes: of whom he obferves, that ‘* of all the Grecian 
exiles, him alone Archias could not gain over to Antipater 
and the Macedonians :” a proof, fays Paufanias, that his good 
will to the Athenians was exceflive. He ados this fevere re- 
feétion : ** Hence it appears to me to have been well faid, that 
aman, who without referve dedicates his talents to the public 
weal, and puts unlimited confidence in the people, never comes 
to a happy end.” 

Near to the ftatue of Demofthenes, was the temple of Mars; 
in which, befides two ttatues of Venus, was one of Mars by 
Alcamenes, one of Minerva by Locrus, a Parian, and one of 
Bellona by the fons of Praxtteles. There, too, were ftatues of 
Hercules, Thefeus, Apollo, Calades, and the Poet Pindar. 
Not far trom thefe were the ftatues of Harmodius and Arifte- 
giton. -In the veftibule of the theatre were to be feen the 
ftatues of the Egyptian Ptolemies, from Lagus to Philometer. 
After the Egyptian kings were placed the flatues of Thilip and 
Alexander of Macedon; ** not (fays Paufanias) for any fer- 
vice which they had done to the Athenians, but through the 
adulation of the multitude ; who paid the fame boncurs to Ly- 
fimachus, not from any real good will to him, but from tem- 
porary confiderations.”— | his Lyfimachus, after the death of 
Alexander, made himfelf fovereign of that part of Thrace 
which borders on Macedonia.—After a brief hiflory of the 
reign and aéts of Lyfimachus, Paufanias takes occafion, from 
meeting at Athens with an image of Pyrrhus, fon of AXicides 
Arybbas, to introduce his genealogy from Pyrrhus fon of Achil- 
Jes, between whom there were thirteen generations. ‘This 
Pyrrhus AEacides was the firft Grecian potentate who made 
war on the Romans, at the folicitation of the I arentines. * In 
reading the memoirs that have been written of his exploits, 
(fays our author,) I cannot help admiring his intrepidity in the 
hour of battle, and his precaution with refpeét to future cone 
flicis. He pafied over, with his fleet, into Italy, unperceived 
by the Romans ; nor did they know of bis arrival, until he 
fhewed himfelf to them with an unexpected army, while they 
were engaged with the Tarentines; and, as he was well aware 
that he was not a match for the Romans, he had provided ele- 
phants to encounter them; the appearance of which terri- 


hed the Romans, who took them for fomething elle than 
ealis *,” 
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* We have here given the fenfe of Paufanias from the Greek ; 
and not in the verfion of Mr. Taylor; who, here again, fecms pactly 
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After a narrative of the other exploits of Pyrrhus, Paufanias 
returns tothe Athenian monuments ; informing us that, at the 
entrance of the Odeon, among other things deferving notice, 
was a ftatue of Bacchus, and a fountain (the only one in the 
city) called Enneacrunos, from its nine jetts, Above this 
fountain ftood the temple of Ceres and Preferpine*, and ano- 
ther temple in which was the ftatue of Triptolemus ; who, ac- 
cording to Mufeus, was the fir who taught to cultivate the 
grain. —Beyond this fountsin, was the temple of Iuclea, de- 
dicated in confequence of the glartous vidtory of Marathon— 
Above the Ceramicus was the temple of Vulcan; and, nigh to 
it, the temple of Venus Urania; whofe ftatue, of Parian marble, 
was the work of Phidias.— Hence Paufanias Jeads his traveller 
to the portico called Poecs/é; at the entrance of which was a 
brazen ftatue of the forenfic Mercury, as alfo of Solon and Se- 
leucus. In the portico were various paintings; namely, a ree 
prefentation of the Athenians drawn up in battle againft the 
Lacedemonians at Oenoé; that of Thefeus and the Athenians 
fighting with the Amazons, the fack of Troy by the Greeks ; 
the battle of Marathon, &c. &e. 

In the market-place of Athens was an altar of Pity, whom, 
of all the Greeks, the Athenians only held in venera- 
tion:—** but the Athenians (fays Paufanias) excel other na- 
tions in piety to the gods, for they have altars to Shame, Fame, 
and Impetuo/ity ¢.”’—-Near to the Gymnafium was the temple of 
Thefeus, in which were paintings of the battle of the Athe- 
nians with the Amazons, and of the Centaurs with the 
Lapithae, A digreflion refpefting Thefeus then follows.— 
Here alfo ftood an antient temple of the Diofcuri, with their 
exploits painted by Polygnotus. Nigh to this temple was the 
grove of Aglaurus ; and nigh to that the Prytaneum, in which 
were kept the written laws of Solon, and which contained the 
ftatues of Peace and Vefta.—Going thence to theinferior part 








to have tranflated from the Latin: the original is: rere diy emPaverer 
AUTaV, Ovipece sAnoe Porecerese The Latin : fi, quum ad Tarcntum in 
midiam irrupifent aciem, non parwn Romanos exterruere, Mr. Vaylor’s 
Englith: * Thete, raiding into the army cf the Tarentines, terrified the 
Romans.’ Could this verfion have been fuggeited by the Greek i— 
not to mention that Mr. T. has even miftaken the Latin. The ele- 
phants did not rafh into the Tarentine but into the Roman army at 
‘Tarentum ; according tothe Latin: bur the Greek has fimply: “on 
their appearance, terror feized the Romans.”’ 

® Here the author tells us that he had intended to give a particular 
account of this temple, called Evcufiuian: bug that he was forbidden, 
in adream, 

¢ Compare Paul’s fpeech in the Areopagus, Ats, xvii. 22. 
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of the city, we come to the temple of Serapis, a divinity re- 
ceived from Egypt; and, not far from it, to the temple of Lu- 
cina, whofe ftatue the Athenians veiled even to the extremities 
of her feet. The temple of Jupiter Olympius was dedicated by 
the emperor Adrian. In this temple, the {tatue of the god was 
remarkable, not on account of its greatnefs, but for the fy- 
metry of its conftruction ; it was formed of gold and ivory, 
and the art difplayed in the compofition admirably harmonized 
with the fize of the ftatue. The circumference of tne temple 
was four ftadia, replete with ftatues ; among which was a coe 
loffal one of Adrian. Here too was to be feen a gap in the 
ground, through which, after the deluge ot Deucalion, the 
water was faid to have run back into the earth; and into this 
chafm the Athenians threw, every year, a cake compofed of 
honey and flower. Here, oa acolumn, was the {tatue of Ifo- 
crates; ** who left behind him three things worthy of remem- 
brance ; namely, his perfeverance; tor he continued to have 
{cholars at the age of ninety-esght: his prudence; for he never 
interfered in politics nor in public concerns ; and his love of li- 
berty; for, on receiving the news ot the battle o: Cnzerenea, he 
voluntarily put an end to his life *.’” —Other tempies were raifed 
at Athens, by Adrian; among which the moft celebrated was 
the Paniheon, which had 120 pillars of Phrygian ftone, and the 
walls of its porches were of the fame materials. In this temple 
was a library: but the author does not tell us of what books 
it confifted.—-In that quarter of the city called the grove, 
(xizro1,' were the temple of Venus, in which was a ftatue of the 
goddefs by Alcameaes ; the temple of Hercules Cynofarges, with 
altars of him and cf Hebé; the Lyczeum, originally a temple of 
Apollo; and behind the Lyceum, the Lycian Nifus—whofe 
ftory is here related. Beyond the river [lyflus, which here runs 
into Athens, was a temple of D:ana the huntrefs: this place 
was called Agrae.—On the bank of the river was the celebrated 
fiadium of white marble, buile by Herod of Athens; the ruins 
of wn:ch continue to ftrike travellers with admiration. 

On the way that leads from the Prytaneum, among other 
curiofities, was to be feen a fatyr, the workmanfhip and pride 
of Praxieles. Here is told the ftratagem uted by Poryne, to 
difcover which of his pieces he efteemed the moit.—-Nigh to 
this place was the temple of Dionyfius, and a very antient 
temple of Bacchus. Not far from that was the theatre, in which 
were images of a number of obfcure comic and tragic poets: 
for of the more renowned there were only thofe of Menander, 
Euripides, and Sophocles. — Between the theatre and the Acro- 
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polis, were the tomb of Cerlus and the temple of Efculapius, 
Among the hallowed things of this temple was a Sarmatic coat 
of mail: * which fhews (fays Paufanias,) that the Barbarians 
are not lefs dextrous in arts thanthe Greeks. Their coats of 
mit] are fafhioned in this manner:—they gather the hools of 
dead horfes, which they divide and polifn into the femblance of 
@racon’s {cales :—this {cale-like compoiition they perforate, and 
few it together with the nerves of animals, and thus make coats 
of mail, w hich are not inferior to thofe of the Grecks, either 
in elegance or ftrength.”’— On the fame way, beyond the temple 
of Efculapius, was the temple of Themis, and by it the tomb 
of Hippolytus=— To the Acropolis there was only this one 
entrance. ‘Ine propyiaa were of white marble, highly ornae 
mented, with ftatues and paintings. On the right hand was the 
temple of Viciory ; on the left an edifice adorned wiih a variety 
of paintings ; andat the entrance of the Acropolis was a ftatue 
of Mercury, the work of Socrates. —W ithin the Acropolis were 
many curious flatues and paintings, which our author mi- 
nutely defcribes: interfperfing, as ulual, hiftorical anecdotes. | 
Several chapters are thus occupied. 

From the Acrepolis, he pailes to the Areopagus ; fo called, 
fays Paufanias, from Mars having there frft fitten in judginent, 
Here was the aitar of Minerva Area, fatd to have been dedicated 
by Oreftes, on being acquitted of the charge of baving murdered 
his mother. Nightothisis the temple of the Furies, with the fatues 
of Pluto, Mercury, and Telius; and bere all fuch perfons facritice 
as have been acquitted by the Areopagites, whether citizens or 
trangers.— Befides the Areopagus there were other placcs of 
judgment in Athens; fuch as the Parabyflus and Trigonus, 
where trifling caufes were decided ; the Batrachius, Puniceus, 
Heliwa, and Palladium, were appropriated to the judgment of 
murder; and in the Delphinium were tricd thofe who had af- 
ferted that they had committed only juftifiable homicide. 

From the city of Athens, Paufanias proceeds to the other 
Athenian towns, and begins by a defcription of the Academy, 
which was not far from the city walls. Here were the tombs 
of all the great men of Athens who died fighting for their 
country ; except the heroes of Marathon, whofe monuments 
were ereéted on the {pot en which thev fell. Near to the 
academy was the tomb of the divine Plato. The defcription 
which Paufanias gives of the {maller towns, or villages, is ail 
contained in a fingle chapter. 

The mountains of Aitica are Pentelicus, full of ftone quarries; 
Parnes, which afforded plenty of game ; and Hymettus, abounding 
with paftures and bees. On the Arft of thete mountains ftood 
a ftatue of Minerva; on the fecond a brazen image of Jupiter 

Parnethius, 
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Parnethius, with an altar of Jupiter Semaleus; and, on Hymet- 
tus, a ttatue of Jupiter Aymettius ; with altars of Jupiter Om- 
brius, and of Apollo the Forefecing. . | 

From the mountains, the author, who is often defuitory, re- 
turns to the Attic towns, and points out what he thoughe 
worthy of obfervation at Marathon, Brauron, Rhamnus, and 
Oropus. He then juit touches at the feveral iflands belonging 
to Athens, but dwells chiefly on Salamis, in whicn were many 
antient monuments. 

Such is the manner in which Paufanias deferibes all the other 
regions of Greece: we fhall follow him no farther at prefent : 
seferving for another article all that we have yet to fay, bow 
of the author and his tranflator. 


(To be continued. | CGred.s. 











Art. II. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of ihe Abate Metakao. 
In which are incorporated ‘ranflations of his principal Leiicrs. 
By Charles Burney, Mus.D,. F.R.S.  8vo. 3 Vous. Il. £5. 
Boards. Robinfons. 179%. 

HE name of Metaftafio has long been aflociated in every 
European metropolis with the exquifite pleafures of the 
noble, the opulent, and the polifhed. The euphony of his 
lines and the fitnefs of his fentimments have been imprefled on 
our recolleGtion, in concert with the molt vivid and brilliant 
difplays of all the arts of delight. Miclodies of the moft fal. 
cinating compofers, affitted by punCiual orcheftras, by fingers 
the molt compafing and fmooth-toned, have concurred in 
winging the fhafts of his fong to our inmoft feafibility. The 
painter’s magnificent perfpeCtives, the dazzling pageants of the 
decorator, the eafy floating motions of groupes of graceful 
dancers, and ail the magic glories of realized mythology, have 
mingled at the theatre their induence with that of the poer, 
and have aflilted in flirring up witain us chat luxurious irrita- 
tion and tumult of feeling, which form the higheft {cope of the 
artuift and the pureit enjoyment of the connoificur.  Strip:, 
however, of all thefe circumitances of effeét, Metafafio has 
acquired a reputation for genius and abilities, which the philo- 
fopher who perufes his writings in the clofet will not, probably, 
hefitate to ratify. Yet how often does it happen that, removed 
from within the glare of theatric illumination, the god of the 
opera-houle has withered into an ordinary man; and that che 
liquid language of the fkies had lent an oracular folemnity to 
fimple thoughts, or a bewitching harmony to infignificant in- 
fipidities? Be this, however, as it may, and even fuppofing 
that the literary character of Metaftafio bimfelf thould be fated 
<6) 
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to fuffer depreciation by time and revolutions in tafte ;— fhould 
his dramatic writings even become a mere {chool-book for the 
learner of Italian ;—yet he has refided fo much at courts, and 
has been the darling of fo many artifts, that his life can never 
be an objet of indifference to thofe whofe gentle eye pre- 
ferably fixes on thofe places and periods, in which the pleas 
fures of man have been the chief occupation of his rulers; and 
in which fadtions have confined their bloodlefs ftruggles to the 
eftablifhment of a theory of mufic, and have never extended 
their profcriptions beyond the condemnation of a tragedy. 

To the inherent fafhion of the {ubject of thefe volumes, is 
fuperadded the ftronger recommendation which they derive from 
the celebrity of the author. ‘Ihe hiftorian of mufic is accuf- 
tomed to convene and to fatisfy an elegant audience; and, 
whether he touches the harp or the monochord, he difplays a 
mafterly hand. His materials have been induftrioufly collected 
at Vienna and in Italy, and comprehend, befides the weil- 
known biographies of Ketzer and of Chriftini, many works of 
inferior note, as well as the pofthumous edition of the poet’s 
letters. The bulk of this publication confifts indeed of a 
tranflation of thofe letters, connected by the requifite interftices 
of narrative ; ali which form a very amufing WHOLE. 

Metaftafio was born at Rome in 1698, where his father had 
fettled as aconfeCtioner. At ichool he difplayed early talents as 
an improvifatore, and before eleven years of age could fing extem- 
poraneous verfes. Gravina, the civilian, known by having written 
tragedies on the Greek model, heard, admired, and adopted the 
young bard ; to whom he gave a literary education, getting 
him admitted to the bar, and to deacon’s orders, that civil and 
ecclefiaftical preferment might be alike open to him. When 
22 years of age, Metaftafio vifited Naples, having inherited 
the property of Gravina, and attached himfelf as cicifbeo to the 
female finger Romanina. He there wrote an opera, which fuc- 
ceeded, and from this time he applied wholly to theatric poetry. 
In 1729 he was invited to Vienna as the Imperial Laureate, and 
continued to furnifh fuch dramas as his patron befpoke, until 
his death in 1782. 

Such are the leading incidents of a life here amplified into 
three octavo volumes ; yet the matter of them is fo varied, the 
tranflations which they contain are fo neatly executed, and the 
digreffions are fo elegantly amufing, that the moft random ex- 
tracts are likely to gratify our readers. ‘lhe following ac- 
count of Metaftafio’s laureiled predeceflor occurs vol. i. p. 54: 

« The learned poet, critic, and antiquary, AposToLo ZENO, 
born 1669, and defcended from an illuftrious Venetian family, which 
had been long fettled in the ifland of Candia, early applied_ himfelf 
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eo literature, and the itudy of I:alian hitlory and nutig mies. in 
16y6, he inftituted at Venice the academy Digh daimyt, and was 
the editor of the Giornale de? Leiterati d’Lialia, ot whica he publifhed 
thirty volumes, between the year 1710 and 173g. Elis frit mufical 
drama, L’Inganni Felici, was fet by Carlo Prin. Poieroia, and pere 
formed at Venice, 1695, And between that time and his quitting 
Vienna, whither he was invited by the i:mperor Charles Vi,in 1718, 
he produced forty-fix Operas, and ioventeen Oratorios, belides 
eighteen dramas, which he wrote jointly witn Panati™. Elis dra- 
matic works were collected and publtied at Venice, 10 1744, In ten 
volumes octavo, by Count Goze. And in 1752, his letters were 
printed in three volumes, by Porc f/iv7, in which mach found learning 
and criticiim are manife ‘ted on varicus fub; cts. But one of the moik 
ufeful of his critical labours feems to have beea, his commentary on 
the Bibl. delP Elsquenza Italiana ai Foatenint, which was pablithed in 
1753; with a pretace by his friend Forcellint, chiefly diélated, bow- 
ever, by Zeno himlelf, juil before his death, 1750, in the Sed year 
of his age. 

« After he was engaged as Imperial Laureate, he fet out from 
Venice for Vienna, in July 1718; but having been overturned ina 
chaife, the fourth day of nis journey, he had the misfortune to brealz 
his leg, and was confined at an in in the littie town of Ponticaba, 
near Trevifa, till September. He arrived at Vienna the 14th of that 
month, /a/wo, he fays, if not /auoe gueritot, aiter twelve days of 
exceflive fuffering on the read. 

‘ Mott of the dramas, facred and fecular, which he wrote for the 
Imperial Court, were fet by Ca/dera, a grave compoler and found 
harmonilt, to whole ityle Zeno icems to have been partial. But this 
excellent antiquary and critic feems never to have been fatisfied with 
his own poetical abilities, So early as the year 1722, in writing to 
his brother trom Vienna, he favs: ‘* I Sind more and more every 
day, that I grow old, not only in body, but in mird: and that the 
bufinefs of writing verfes is no longer a fiteimployment for me {.” 
And afterwards, modeitiy jenfible of the fterilixy of his poffefiions in 
Parnafius, which, though they furnithed v/efid productions, were not of 
a foil fuficiently rich to generate fuch gay, delicate, and beautiful 
flowers, as are requifite tu embeliith the Lyric fcene, he exprefled a 
with that he might be allowed a partner in his labours; and was fo 
juit and liberal as to mention the young Merailaig, as a poet worthy 
to be honoured with the notice oi his imperial Patron §.’ 

OF 
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* * See Hift. of Maf. vol. iv. p.:4h. 231. 298. 533.’ 

+ © Safe, if not found and cured.’ 

$ ‘ Lettera 133. tomo. p 263. 

§ * Saverio Mattei afcribes to the Prizce/s di Belmonte, D. Anna 
Francefca Pinelli de Sangro, Metaftafio’s invitation to Vienna. ‘Vhis 
princefs, who had been the patronefs of the young poet at the time 
he was fent into Calabria, by Gravina, to purtue his ftudies, pre- 
ferved his life, by attentions to ints health, which was then fo delicate 
that he was thought in a confumption; and aicr:bing the diforder w 
his too frequently and violently fatiguing his chef, in the exercife of 
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Of all the poems of Metaftafio, the fong Ja Liberta is per. 


haps the moft original, lively, and {pirited : two feveral verfions of 
i: cccur in Dodfley’s colleCtion; and Roufleau tranflated it into 
French with polifhed felicity, and fet it to mufic. “The author 
himfelf compofed a melody to thefe words, which is here in- 


ferted, and to which Dr, Burney has accommodated the follow- 
ing new and pleafing tranflation: 


¢Nefa, thy pow’r ts flown, 

J thank thee for my cure; 
"he gods have mercy thewn, 
Thy tricks no more allure. 
From all thy chains I feel 

My foul, at length, is free; 
No dream I now reveal, 

I wake to liberty. 

« All former ardor’s fled, 
Which petulance could move; 
And that difdain is dead, 
Which mafks itfelfin love. 
Nor does my colour change, 
Whoe’er thy name repeats ; 
When o’er thy face Lrange, 
My heart no longer beats. 

* In dreams thou’rt now forgot, 
And cait on Lethe’s brink ; 
And when I wake, thou’rt not 
The firtt on whom IL tuink. 
To difiant climes I ileer, 

Nor mils thee day or night; 
Nor doit thou, wheo thou’rt near 
Or pain or joy excite. 

¢ Of all thy charms [ now 
Can ca!mly think and fpeak, 
Can trace each broken vow, 
Nor means cf vengeance ieek, 
Confus’d no more | feem 
Whene’er I fee thee near; 
And fiouldit thou be the theme 
Can rivals patient hear. 

¢ Now if thou angry look, 

Or love and kindnefs fein; 
Frowns undiilurb’d | brook, 
And feel thy favour vain. 
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Thofe lips, however kind, 

Have loit their magic art ; 

Nor can thine eyes now find 
The paflage to my heart. 

« What pain or pleafure gives, 
What joy or forrow brings, 
From thee no good receives, 
From thee no evil fprings. 
Without thee, I delight 

In woods and flow’ry meads ; 
And with thee, hate the fight 
Of barren fields and weeds. 

‘ Nor does thy face, though fair, 
At prefent fo excel, 

That I could fately {wear 

It has no parallel. 

And let not truth offend, 

Should I to think incline 

Some features I could mend, 
Wich once I thought divine. 

‘ When firft I drew the dart 
(With fhame my cheek’s on fire) 
Such torture tore my heart, 
I] thought I fhould expire. 
Sut to relieve fuch pain, 
To fly opprefiion’s fphere, 
And {way o’er felf to gain, 
What fuffering’s too fevere? 
‘ When caught in vifcous fnare 
A bird, himtelf to free, 

Will fome few feathers fpare, 
To gain his liberty. 

Bot plumage will return; 
Agato he’il mount the fkies3 
Nor prudence has to learn, 

by fad experience wife. 
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his talent as an Jmprovifatore, obliged him to difcontinue the practice. 
One of his frit dramas was written for the marriage of this princefs at 
Naples. And her fitter, the Countefs ¢’d/than, in high favour at 
the court of the Emperor Charles VI. at Vienna, atthe inftigation ot 
the princefs di Belmonte, recommended him to that prince, as a fuc~’ 
ceffor to Apoitolo Zeno, and honoured him with her friendfhip to 
the end of her life.’ 


« But 
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But Mill I know thou’lt fay, 
My cure is not complete : 

As, though ’us told each day, 
The tale i ftill repeat. 

My inftinét is the fame 

As that of men who roam, 
And with delight proclaim 


The dangers they’ve o’ercome, 


‘ Thus foldiers, when return’d 
Vidorious from a war, 

Tell how they laurels earn’d, 
And proudly thew each {car. 
And thus the galley-flave 
Releas’d from cruc! chains, 
On fhackles ftiil will rave 


« Of liberty [ {peak 

To pleafe mvfelf alone, 
But not thy peace to break 
Or to difplay my own. 

I fpeak, nor afk if now 
My reas’ning pleafes thee; 
Nor care if calmly thou 
Canft bear to {peak of me. 


* | quit a fickle fair, 

Thou’lt lofe a heart that’s true ¢ 
Nor do I know or care 

Who moft has caufe to rue. 

But this I know, a fwain 

So true will ne’er be found ; . 
But females falfe and vain 





And thew their deep remains. Throughout the world abound.” 


Vol. ii. The following letter of Metaftafio to his friend 
Farinelli, if it derogates from his independent dignity, difplays 
at leaft the ingratiating urbanity of his amiable temper : 


¢ If | had been a prophet as well as a poet, I fhould have predicted 
fo happy a reception to my little piece, as to have called it rather the 
fortunate, thanthe DESERT IsLaNpD. The magnificent recompence 
which it has procured me, fo far furpaiffes its intrinfic worth, that L 
find much more difficulty in framing proper thanks, than in bringing 
it forth. 

‘ You from whofe kind and friendly hands the royal mvunificence 
pafles into mine, muft affitt me in this dilemma: and humbly offer. 
for me at the foot of the throne, thofe jult fentiments of refpeét, re- 
verence, and gratitude, which eagerly rife in fuch crowds from my 
heart, that neither the tongue nor the pen can give them utterance. 
You who have not only long known, but been in pofleffion of my 
heart, can be anfwerable for the truth of thefe expreflions; and ac- 
cuftomed as you are to neglect yourfelf for the advantage of others, 
do you procure me the continuance of a patronage which will do me 
fo much honour in the eyes of all Europe. 

‘ It was wife in you to provide me fo light a waificoat. You fore- 
faw that the weight of royal favour would have made me fweat even 
under the bear’s tail. Iam extremely obliged to you for fo ufeful and 
friendly athought, in which you are difcoverable, though mafqued, 

* I have been prefent at Aranjuez all the time I was reading your 
letter. The minute, ample, clear, and lively defcription which you 
have given me of this feftival, has tran{ported me into Spain. I 
have feen the theatre, the fhips, the embarkation, the enchanted 
palace; [ have heard the trills of my incomparable Gemello*; and 
have venerated the royal afpect of your divinities. This affectionate 
attention in making me a gueft, as much as was poflible at fuch a dif- 
tance, in this delicious Iberian magnificence, and with fo much trou. 
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*¢ This clears up the difficulty of naming the fir? Soprano to whom 
the part of Exrico was aligned.’ sitet 
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ble to yourfelf, awakens tender reflections on the ftability of your 
matchlefs friendfhip, and binds youto my heart with ftronger claims 
than ever. 

‘ The Marquis del Paolo has written a very long letter to his bro- 
ther at Vienna, in which he only fpeaks of you. He is charmed, 
aftonifhed, and confufed, at the polite reception which you have given 
him on my account. Imagine to yourfelf how I muft have been af. 
fefted by thefe conftant, amiable, and indubitable proofs of your 
partial affeQlion for me. Where is the wonder, that you fhould be- 
come the delight of this generous and enlightened nation? I defy 
Envy herfelf, not to deteft her own charaéter, in contemplating 
yours. Heaven preferve you for the delight of your fovereigns, the 
fervice of your friends, and the juftification of fortune ; who, by your 
fingle example, may defend herfelf fufficiently from all former accu- 
fations. 

* I rejoice that the Counts Valmerana go on fo well; and rejoice 
the more, at their good fortune being derived from you. I have not 
the honour to know them; and my zeal for their fervice is the child 
of the Venetian Ambaflador, who entreated me to recommend them. 
I have told fo many people that I have an affection for you, and you 
have faid to fo many others that you have a regard for me, that at 
“er every body knows it. Hence it is, that I am fo continually 

efieged by perfons who with me to pefter you with recommendations, 
I defend myfelf from thefe attacks like a lion; and yet there are cafes 
in which itis impoffible to drive it into fome people’s heads, that two 
lines of recommendation cannot be refufed without rudenefs and inhu- 
manity. Now in fuch ftreights it is neceflary, that we fhould agree 
not to regard every letter as a draught on friendfhip, which mutt be 
paid by trouble and inconvenience, any more than we mean to wear 
the livery of every owl to whom we fay, your fervant. Whenever 
you fhall ferioufly permit me to make ufe of your friendfhip, I will 
advertife you of it in a confidential letter ; and without this previous 
advice, I entreat you not to regard my recommendations as transfers 
of your friendfhip: otherwife I fhall be full of remorfe, and think 
myfelf importunate, to the perfon in the world whofe kindnefs f 
fhould be moft unwilling to abufe. 

* 1 have told Bonno that his mufic fucceeded, without entering into 
other circumitances, which would perhaps have mortified him. If 
ever he fhould hear any thing of its mifcarriage, I fhall then explain 
the facts, and convince him, that neceffity, not difapprobation, occa- 
fioned the variation which happened. Inthe mean time, I am un- 
willing to apply the remedy before the difeafe is felt. 

‘ I do not mean to exaét from you the fmalleft facrifice in behalf of 
the Duke di fanta Elifabetta. I mentioned him to you without a {e- 
cond intention. ‘This nobleman has long refided at Vienna. He was 
frequently at the Countefs d’ dithan’s converfazioni ; is very ftudious, 
and particularly fond of poetry. Hence, by means of talking much 
together, we acquired a kind of familiarity. ‘This made me remem- 
ber to mention him to you, when I found he was going to Macrid; 
not without a little of that envy which | feel for all thofe who have the 
happinels to fee and embrace you. But put no kind of violence on 
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your inclination ; do by him juft as you would, if I had never men- 
tioned him to you; as I have abfolutely no other with, than tha: of 
leaving my incomparable Gemello to his inclinations. 

-€ Your lait letter found me in an ephemeral fever, which obliged 
me to keep the houfe for fome days, and prevented me from aniwver-- 
ing you as foon as I wifhed: ‘Thank heaven I am now better, but 
the poor head ftill protefts againft hard labour. Be thankful for this, 
if 1 do not plague you much longer to-day: as, according to my 
prefent humour, you would not otherwife have come off fo eafily. 

‘ Adiev, therefore, for thistime. I do not entreat your love: as 
after fuch certain and frequent proofs, it would be ingratitude to 
doubt of it. Burl beg you, however, to believe, that my gratitude, 
friendthip, and affection for you, exceed all bounds ; and that with an 
unexampled conftancy, I fhall be eternally yours.’ 


The fonnet addrefled to this admired finger, with the opera 
of Nitteti, is thus rendered: 
¢ My offspring deftin’d for the Iberian fhore 
Proteét, Oh Charles! though fofter’d near the pole; 
Teach her, when proftrate, favour to implore 
With all the ardor of thy friendly foul, 
¢ Remember that on Thee fhe calls for aid, 
Whofe kind fuggeftions drew her into light, 
And that my Mufe and thy {weet voice effay’d 
Like Twins, in youth, to fcale Parnaffus’ height. 
« When o’er her tuneful fons of high renown, 
Italia gave the fov’reignty to thee, 
It then became the duty of thy crown 
To aid the fifter art of Poefy. 
« But if this duty no fuch counfel give, 
Thy bofom let an old affection fire ; 
And let the helplefs child that love receive, 
Which has fo long been lavifhed on her Sire.’ 


In the 24th letter, Metaftafio calls Gluck * a Bohemian 
compofer, whofe fpirit, noife, and extravagance have fupplied 
the place of merit:’ but Gluck had produced none of thofe 
works which have been fince fo much celebrated, when Me- 
taftafio thus cenfured his ftyle; which was at firft, indeed, 
light and noify. He afterward gained his reputation at Vienna 
by his Orfeo, and in France by imitating Lulli and Rameau. 

The following letter to a tragedian ot fome eminence deferves 
felection : 

* TO MONSIEUR BELLOY, 


‘ Thope, Sir, that you will not afcribe the late arrival of my an- 
fwer to your moft obliging letter, and thanks for your courteous 
Prefent of Titus, either to neglett or want of efteem. The frequent 
poetical commiffions of our court, rich with moft amiable and accom- 
plifhed princefies, all lovers of mufic; the neceffity of frequent pe- 
tufals of the drama with which I have been favoured, previous to the 
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anfwering your letter; and the great uncertainty of my health 
have deprived me of that leifure which I wifhed to dedicate to genius 
and friendfhip, Stimulated more by duty than convenience, { now 
fteal a few moments from my unimportant, though inevitable, 
avocations. 

« Asthere was a neceflity for accommodating yourfelf to the genius 
of your nation, in treating the fubje€t of Titus fo difleremtly from 
me, it is a matter of pure generofity in you to afcribe to me any part 
of the merit of a tragedy which, in your hands, is become original, 
Painters would almoft all become copyifts, if this title were given to 
every one who was not the firit to paint the death of Abel, the facrifice 
of Abraham, or any other event. Incidents, fimilarity of fentiment, 
and human paflions, are in common, and refemble each other like our 
minds, which are thie more apt to think alike, in proportion to their 
being natural. And, with the affittance of leifure and pedantry, I 
could adduce an infinite number of examples of the greateft ancient 
and modern poets, who, under fimilar circumftances, have been 
obliged to ufe the fame thoughts and expreflions. This truth will 
render me unworthy of the fecond praife which you have been fo 
obliging as to beftow upon me, of having ingenioufly, and with 
wonderful art, adapted French tragedies to the Italian ftage; at leaft 
I can venture to fay with truth, that this is what I never intended. 
Having perufed the beft dramatic productions of other countries, I 
always meant to write originally. And if the circum{cribed condition 
of our natures, of a memory, too faithful in retaining fuch things as 
it had received with admiration and pleafure, has fuggefted to me 
beauties which I had read before upon fimilar occafions ; fuppofing I 
was the inventor of them, I had taken the credit to myfelf: and 
whenever | have difcovered the contrary, I thought there was fome 
merit in the feleétion and ule of the precious materials which the moft 
iluitrious miners had fupplied, and I fhould have been afhamed of 
my weaknefs, if I had been induced to relinquifh the beft, for the 
childifh vanity of inventing fomething different. 

‘ But this digreffion is already too long for a letter haftily written, 
and for that reafon I fhall exercife your patience no farther on the 
fubjedt. 

- © | therefore proceed to tell you, that I have read your tragedy 
feveral times, and always with equal pleafure, The ftyle is fo har- 
monious, noble, clear, and full of uncommon thoughts, as convince 
me, that the bounty of nature has been happily feconded by applica- 
tion and ftudy. You fhould not, therefore, with fuch a rich capital, 
give way to the capricious infults of theatrical viciflitudes. You can- 
not be ignorant that the fame tempefts have in every age agitated the 
firft luminaries of dramatic poetry ; but the ftorm ceafes, while merit 
remains, and is rendered more bright and illuftrious by time*. a 

take 





* « This tranflated and unfuccefsful drama was the author’s firf 
attempt. It was brought on the ftage at Paris in 1758. The Siege 
of Calais, in 1765, feems to have been the only one of Belloy’s tra- 
gedies that was crowned with full and unequivocal fuccefs. a 
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take a part, however, in your juft complaints. Indeed the partiality 
which you profefs for me, your diftinguifhed talents, and the fimili- 
tude of the rifk we run in failing on the fame fea, renders it a duty; 
but I wifh that the obftacles which you encounter, as generally hap- 
pens to great minds, may accelerate, not impede, your progrefs. 

« With refpeét to the incidents and conduét of our tragedy, [ have 
only to fay, that if I had imagined any other would have been more 
likely to fatisfy the genius of my nation, I fhould certainly have pre- 
ferred it to that which I adopted: fo that it is clear 1 faw no further. 
You have doubtlefs had the fame end in deviating from me: that is, 
of flattering the French tafte. 1 know that your genius and theatrical 
experience ought to have enabled you to judge +; but it would have 
been too arrogant in me, who am ignorant ot the cuitoms, prejudices, 
and way of thinking of your countrymen, to dare to propofe my own. 
It is extremely falfe, that a young German officer ever fent or thewed 
me as his own, the fketch of your tragedy of Titus. Iam acquainted 
with no officer of this nation, who writes French verfe. So that 
thofe who have irritated you by fuch a fable, have either done it 
through miftake, or malice. Be not therefore difturbed by phantoms 
which have no exiftence ; but courageoufly continue to make ufe of 
your talents, and of the folid and noble ftyle to which you are natu- 
rally prone; and i have no doubt, but that you will add to your na- 
tion’s glory, and acquire thofe laurels which I have predicted, and of 
which I fincerely with you in poffeffion. 

* Vienna, April 30, 1761.’ 





King of France honoured him with a gold medal, weighing twenty- 
five Louis d’ors, befides a confiderable prefent in money. The ma- 
giftrates of Calais fent him the freedom of their town, in a gold box; 
and placed his pi€ture in the town hall, among their benefaétors. 
Such reftimonies of gratitude were due to a poet who, by a national 
and haftorical event, had the power to awaken fuch unbounded pa- 
triotic enthufiaim, in fpite of the incorreé&t and harfh verfification and 
bombait, of which his countrymen, in their cooler moments, have 
accufed him. But notwithitanding his defeéts, juitice ought to be 
rendered to the bold and impaffioned flrokes, the noble and generous 
fentiments, and pathetic fituations, which contributed to the extraor- 
dinary fuccefs of the Siege of Calais. 

« With refpeét to his failure, in imitating La Clemenza di Tito of 
Metattafio, a drama for mufic, and acrama for deciamation, are fuch 
diferent things, that a good opera, without many changes and addi- 
tions, will always be a bad tragedy ; and the moft exceilent tragedy, 
without compreflion, an infupportable opera. In tragedy, amplifi- 
cation is not only allowable, but neceffary to difplay the po-ers of 
poetry and eloquence, as well as to difcriminate cnarafters, and paint 
paflion. Jn an opera, the narrative muft be fhort, the incidents nu- 
merous and rapid in fucceffion, the diction rather {weet and flowing, 
than ftrong and nervous: as the words of an air fhould merely ferve 
as an outline for melody to colour.” Note by Dr. B. 

+ ‘ Belloy began his dramatic career by being an actor.’ 
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Vol. iii, Dr. Burney well obferves that it is poffible for a 
man of learning, ftudy, and natural acumen, to bea good critic 
on the works of others without genius for producing original 
works himfelf, fimilar to thofe which he is able to cenfure, 
The opinion of Metaftafio, therefore, may have its weight 
even when he criticifes the great opera-writers of antiquity: 
for the modern opera is the only faithful imitation of the antient 
tragedy. From his practice it appears, however, that he en- 
tertained one fundamental error in theory, and had not difco- 
vered that, in the opera, the means * of imitation being pecu- 
liarly apparent, the diftrefs fhould be more haraffing and the 
crimes more atrocious, in order to excite an equal degree of 
tragic emotion with thofe reprefentations which approach more 
nearly to real and common life. We had felected fome paf- 
fages, in order to give an idea of the fpirit of his criticifm; 
but, finding them too long for our infertion, we muft refer 
our readers to the 3d vol. in which they occur, p. 356—=379. 

Let it not be a reproach to our eftimable biographer, that he 
has defcribed, with the voluminous gravity of hiftory, a groupe 
of poets, fingers, actors, and muficians. It is well that a 
work of this kind fhould make its appearance. We are 
{carcely accuftomed as yet to affign, in human ftory, a place 
to each proportioned to the extent of his influence on human 
happinefs. The crowned and the titied have their peculiarities 
immortalized, although they may have never added to the enjoy- 
ments of a nation ten evenings of glowing delight. The amufers 
of gur Jeifure, the artifts of our pleafures, may juftly.be ranked 
among the benefactors of fociety. Let it belong, then, to the. 
mufe of fame to elevate monuments over their remains, and to 
{ftrew flowers on their grave, in token of our grateful remem- 


| 
brance ! Tray. 


Art. UI. dARCHAOLOGIA: or, Mifcellaneous Tracts relative 
to Antiquity : publifhed by the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
Vol. XI. 4to. pp. 460. 11. 2s. 6d. Boards. White, Brown, &c. 

I" our account of this volume, which we have too long overs 

looked, we {hall purfue the ufual method of laying before 
the reader diftin€tly the nature of the feveral articles; occa- 

fionally adding extracts or remarks, as the fubjects, and the li- 

mits of our work, will admit. 

Thomas Falconer, Efq. of Chefter has favoured the public 
with Objervaiions on Pliny’s Account of the Temple of Diana at 
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* See Rev. vol. xviti. N.S. p. 122 and 123. 


+ For the tenth volume, fee M. Rev. New Series, vol. ix. p. 428. 
and vol, x. p. 169. 
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Ephefus. With regard to the admeafurement of this celebrated 
edifice, refpecting which the learned differ, Mr. Falconer re- 
marks, concerning Pliny, that, ¢ though he may have been 
fometimes miftaken in natural hiftory, he has illuftrated the 
fne arts with the greateft attention and the moft correé tafte,’ 
He therefore attempts his vindication; and he acknowleges the 
judicious correction * fo ingenioufly made by Mr. Wyndham 
in the pundtuation of Pliny’s text, but difagrees with him in 
other parts of his differtation publifhed in the fixth volume of 
the Archzologia. nthe clofe of the tract, the Ephefian temple 
js compared with the cathedral of St. Paul at London, which 
js confefled to be inferior: St. Peter’s at Kome is allowed tobe 
the only modern building which may claim a pre-eminence, 

The manners of our forefathers, even if the times be not very 
remote, are generally interefting ; this learned body therefore 
prefents us with Extraé?s from the Houfehald-book of Thomas 
Cony of Bafingthorpe, Lincoln; by Edmund ‘Turner, Efq. 
Mr. Cony was a merchant of the flaple of Calais: he inherited 
confiderable riches from his father, which he greatly increafed 
by his own induftry. Theaccount kept by himfelf is from the 
time of his reaching ‘ the age of twenty-one till February 1607, 
being fifty-nine years.” The following paragraph is a fhort 
fpecimen: ** Item, that | Thomas Cony have gotten and ree 
ceived by wool and wool fells, in trafick to Calais, in Ed- 
ward Vi, and Queen Mary, before the town of Calais was 
loft, in argent de claro; and to the town of Bruges, in Flan- 
ders, two years after Calais was loft; in my confcience, 600l.’ 
This, nodoubt, was deemed great fuccefs;—fuch was the value 
of money in thofe days ! 

A fhort paper by Mr. Gough, ¢ On the Analogy of certain 
antient Monuments,’ does not require much of our attention. 
Poflibly, the conformity of antient fragments found in different 
countries may throw new Jight on fubjects of this nature. 

In the fecond volume of this work, p.107. Kits Cot Hou/e, 
near Horfted in Eaft Kent, employed the pen of Mr. Cole- 
brook, and, as it feemed, to fome fatisfaGtion. William Boys, 
Efq. now refumes the fubject: he writes the name Kits Coity 
Haufe, which in the Saxon tongue he fuppofes to fignify, * The 
place of contention between Cautey and Hors,’ i.e. Cati- 
gern the brother of Vortimer the Briton, and Horfa the 
brother of Hengift the Saxon: the conteft, he imagines, 
was at the place on which Kits Cot ftands; and fuppofing 
that the two Generals were flain in the battle, he thinks 
that two remarkable ftructures of ftone, which are now in 
ruins, were intended to commemorate their fall +.— Antiquaries 
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* M. Rey. vol. lux. p. 263. t See allo M. R. vol. Ixxix, p. 514. 
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can never be at a Jofs for topics while they can occafionally 
controvert each other’s conjectures. 

Antient methods of invettiture have often afforded amufe. 
ment; we are here prefented with a Scotch fymbol of this 
kind, efteemed one of the oldeft now to be found, viz. the 
remains of a little filver fword, with which Culenus, king of 
Scotland, about the year 695, invefted Gillefpie Moir with an 
eftate, now, together with the fword, in the pofleffion of the 
family of Buchanan of Arnprior. Other inftances of a fimilar 
kind are mentioned in this article, which is written by Robert 
Riddle, Efq. 

-A ftone of white marble, bearing a Greek infcription and 
a bas-relief, was obferved feveral years ago in the front ofa 
warehoufe in High Timber-ftreet, near Labour-in-vain-hill, 
London: but it is not now to be found. Mr. Gough hada 
drawing, however, which he prefented to the Society. He 
concludes that it reprefents the antient Retiartus, ‘ a fort of 
gladiator, furnifhed with a net, to caft over his adverfary, and 
a trident to difpatch him thus entangled.’ It happens, how- 
ever, that the figure before us, inftead of a met, (whence the 
Latin word above is taken, ) carries in his left hand a dagger.— 
‘The Greek infcription fignifies, ** Ania Martia, to her huf- 
band.” 

© Notices of the Manor of Cavendifh in Suffolk, and of the 
Cavendifh Family while poffeffed of that Manor. By Thomas 
Ruggles, Efq.? The dritt ot this writer is to correct the great 
miftakes which have been made by Collins, Guthrie, and 
Morant. This manor came into the Cavendifh tamily not 
earlier than the year 1359, and all their title to it was relin- 
quifhed in 1569: but, during that time, a younger branch is 
faid to have * laid the foundation and almoft reared the ftruc- 
ture of greatnefs which the Devonfhire family now poffeffes.’ 
Original papers and memoranda once poflefled by Mr. Le 
Neve are the vouchers for this account. | 

The article which follows appears more fuitable to the na- 
ture of this work than thofe yet mentioned. It is communi- 
cated by the Bithop of Salifbury, but drawn up by the Rev. D. 
Carlfle, and gives an * Account of Roman Antiquities difcovered 
in Cumberland.’ They were found in digging up the remains 
of Cattie-tteads or Cambeck fort, and a confiderable length of 
the wall of Severus. Of thefe numerous relics we can take no 
very particular notice.—The altar dedicated to Belatucader \s 
the eighth fo infcribed which has been difcoverd in the neigh- 
bourhood of tne Roman wall. Selden and others have thought 
that the name of this god is no other than that of Baal or Bel, 
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differently modified. “This conjecture, Mr. Carlifle obferves, 
js confiderably ftrengthened by the number of infcriptions here 
difcovered, in which Phenician deities are indubitably men- 
tioned. He adds, ¢ I do not lay much &refs on etymological 
arguments, but I cannot help remarking how naturally the 
word Belatucader refolves itfelf into Bel and (the Arabic epi- 
thet) du cader, potenti.” We have taken the more notice of 
this, on account of the manner in which'the fubject has been 
treated in the third volume of this work ; in which, Mr. Pegge 
determined the idol in queftion to be equivalent to Mars, ra- 
ther than Apollo, on whom others had fixed *. 

Mr. Gough, in his Britifh Topography +, has mentioned a 
tract relative to the burning of St. Paul’s fleeple, June 4, 1561, 
printed by Seres in 1563. The Rev. S. Denne produces a 
copy of this fearce pamphlet, which forms the ninth number 
of this volume. There feems no fufficient reafon to doubt that 
lightning caufed the calamity, though the fexton at the time 
thought otherwife. The little traét gives an account of the 
fire, and of the methods ufed to extinguifh it: on which laft 
Mr. Denne facetioufly obferves,—-* The advice of the experi- 
enced in wars to fhoot down with cannons the fteeple of St. 
Paul’s, to prevent the fpreading of the fire, would have ree 
flected credit on an engineer of the ifland of Laputa.’ 

Paffing through a town in Lombardy, in 178 , John Moir 
Efq. was furprized to obferve a piper playing on an inftru- 
ment perfectly fimilar to the fiftula with which Satyrs and 
Fauns are pictured. He purchafed one and fent it to the So- 
ciety. The engraving is well executed, but Mr. Moir’s letter 
is far too ihort to give general readers a fuitable idea of it; nor 
has any member of the Society, as Mr. Moir feems to have ex- 
pected, added any invettization of the fubject. 


Craven Ord, Efq. communicates ‘* 4n illuminated Letter of 


Filation among the Grey Friars. tis from Thomas, brother of 
the Grey Friers or Friers Minors, in England, to John Mar- 
fhall and Ifabel his wife, admitting them in life and death to a 
full participation of the fpiritual advantages which God fhould 
vouchfate to be performed by thefe brethren.? —It ferves to ex- 
pofe the credulity, folly, and impofition of thofe times.—The 
Grey Friers were fettled near Newgate, in London,—The 
letter bears date, 1 Edward LV. 

A tailor’s bill, fays William Bray, Efq. may at firft appear 
little adapted to the views of the Society : but, he adds, ‘ Should 
any one find the houfe of Pliny at Pompeii, and in it a bundle 
of tradefmen’s bills, and among them a tailor’s, would it not 
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be confidered as a matter of curiofity ??—Is there not, we may 
afk, a great difference between a difcovery of this kind in our 
own country, and fo modern as the reign of James I., and one 
in a foreign country in the days of Pliny? However, as we 
have had accounts of the oxen, poultry, cookery, &c. of our 
anceftors, this gentleman thinks a ¢az/or’s bill may not be un- 
acceptable: accordingly, one is here produced, which was for 
prince Henry, fon of James the Firft. How far the arithme- 
tic be exaét we cannot determine, but he makes the amount 
upwards of four thoufand pounds, and calls it a bill for one 
year. However, he acknowleges that to feveral articles there 
are no dates; and we obferve 34 pair of boots; as alfo a 
watch-cafe, fpurs, gold buckles, chefs men, launce heads, 
gloves in abundance, fword, dagger, rapier, &c. which, we 
fhould imagine, cannot be properly regarded as belonging to 
the bill of a tailor. 

Mr. Bray is alfo the author of the next number, which 
is intitled, * Copy of a Survey made of what remained in the Ar- 
moury of the Tower of London, in confequence of a Commijjion 
iffued Aug 2, 1460, 12 Charles IJ.’ ‘Ihe different kinds of ar- 
mour, and the remains of what is antient, may afford a little 
amufement, and perhaps be of fome ufe. 

Two brafs veflels, very like modern faucepans, conftitute a 
fhort article, by Robert Riddle, Efq. Thefe remnants were difco- 
vered in forming the turnpike road from Dumfries to Sanquhar, 
1790: but what is their age, or for what purpotes they were 
defigned, does not appear.— This is followed by, * Notices of 
Fonts in Scotland.’ ¥ive of thefe ‘ facred bafons’ are here of- 
fered to our view; their apparent great antiquity feeay to render 
them worthy of a degree of attention. "h 

In the tenth velume of Archzologia, No. 24, notice is taken 
of the dome on the north-fide of Canterbury cathedral. Some 
perfons have fuppofed that this building was defigned as a 
Javatory for the ufe of the monks: but Mr, Goitling infitted 
that it was a bapiifery; pleafantly exprefling a furprize that 
any * fhould conceive fo public and elegant a chapel (as he 
chofe to ftyle it) could be defigned for combing of heads and 
wafhing of hands.” The Rev. Mr. Denne, notwithftanding, 
brings iome ftrong arguments to fupport the fuppofition that it 
was ‘a Lavatory appertaining to the Benedictine Priory of 
Canterbury.’ His treatife is long, fenfible, and learned, as 
far as fuch a fubject admits. Jn the courfe of his inquiry, he 
jntroduces feveral pertinent remarks refpecting antient cuf- 
toms. Among others, we objerve the procefs of examination 
of a midwife relative to her adminiftration of baptilm, as it is 
entered in the confiltorial acts of the diocefe of Rochefter.—He 
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apprehends that there were fewer infants baptized at the font in 
former days, than at prefent. The veffel, he adds, in which 
lay perfons had baptized children, was to be devoted to the 
church: * could this law (fays Mr. Denne,) have been ftrictly 
enforced, it might in a degree have checked the vanity and 
pomp of applying filver veflels to this purpofe.’—Dr. Featley, 
in a fermon delivered, 1619, when Archbifhop Abbot and the 
duke of Buckingham were {ponfors, thus exclaims, ‘* Jefus was 
baptized in the open and common river Jordan; where are 
they who difdain the common font? no font will ferve them 
but a font of gold new-made, or a filver bafon with their arms 
on it.”’==Cathedrals do not appear to have been always, nor 
generally, in poflefiion of fonts:—* A reafon why the ruling 
nembers of cathedrals (Mr. Denne remarks) were not folici- 
tous to have baptifm celebrated in their churches was, that they 
could not turn it to their advantage: but as a profit accrued 
from the chrifm, which was then ufed in baptifm, the minifters 
of all churches and chapels which were baptifmal, were en- 
joined to fetch it annually and to pay the accuftomed fee.’—He 
concludes his tract by telling us that a font is now placed in the 
rotunda, (or dome,) refpe€ting which he and Mr. Goftling did 
not coincide: * Doubtlefs (he adds) a baptiltery is now as pro- 
per a denomination as in the days of the Benedictines was —~a 
Lavatory.’ | 
[To be continued | Ha. 








Art. IV. Zoonxomia; or the Laws of Organic Life. Vol. Il. By 
Erafmus Darwin, M.D. F.R.S. Author of the Botanic Garden. 
ato. pp. 772. al. ris. 6d. Boards. Johnfon. 1796. 


T might perhaps be fufficient for us barely to announce to 

our medical readers the appearance of the fecond volume of 
a work, the former part of which has already excited the at- 
tention of moft of thofe who purfue the ftudy of medicine as a 
branch of fcience, and intereft themfelves in al! its ingenious 
novelties ; and, indeed, we mean to do little more than give 
fuch a general idea of its contents, as may ferve to afford in- 
fermation of what may be expected from it. A full analyfis of 
the work would be dry ; a minute criticifm of it would occupy 
too many of our pages w.th a topic addrefied only to profef- 
fional men ; and partial criticifms would be unfair and imper- 
tinent, where the whole is concatenated by a fyftem, only to 
be properly comprehended in an univerfal view. 

The volume confits of parts 2d and 3d of the Zoonomia. 
The 2d contains ‘ a catalogue of difeafes diftiibuted according 
to their proximate Cauics, with their fubfequent orders, genera, 
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and fpecics, and with their methods of cure.’ The 3d com. 
prizes * the article of the Materia Medica, with an account of 
the operation of medicine.’ Thus the volume is properly a 
practical fyftem of phyfic, founded on the doctrines of the ani- 
mal economy laid down in the preceding volume. The clafii. 
fication of difeates follows that of the faculties or powers of the 
fenforium, eftablifhed in the firft part of Zoonomia. As all 
difeafes are affirmed to originate in the exuberance, deficiency, 
or retrograde action, of thefe faculties ; and to confift in dif 
ordered motions of the fibres, the proximate effect of the exs 
ertions of thefe difordered faculties: four natural cla/ffes of dif- 
eafes are derived from the four powers of the fenforium ; which 
the author denominates thofe of irritation, of fenfation, of voli- 
tion, and of affociation. ‘The orders under each of thefe clafles 
are formed from the circumftances of increafe, diminution, and 
retrogradation of the actions: the genera are derived from the 
proximate effect ; the /pecies from the locality of the difeafe in 
the fyftem. 

It is not to be expected that a claflification, founded on fuch 
peculiar and abftract notions, fhould coincide with thofe of 
former pathologifts and nofologifts. ‘lhe reader mutt there- 
fore prepare himfelf for a confiderable portion of furprize, at the 
view of aflemblages of which he has had no previous idea; 
and at the appearance of many things in the catalogue of dif- 
éafes which he had reckoned mere fymptoms, and even fome 
that are natural aCtions, and reducible to no received definition 
of difeafe. It would be eafy for us to anticipate his furprize by 
the production of examples of this fort: but this would be aa@- 
ing unfairly towards the truly ingenious author; who could 
doubtlefs fhew that a regular purfuit of his fyftem led to ana- 
Jogies and aflociations, which no other train of reafoning could 
ditcover. 

Meantime, it is obvious that an arrangement of difeafes from 
their proximate caufes is a bufinefs fo thoroughly {cientific, 
that it muft fuppofe a degree of perfection in our knowlege of 
the animal body in its healthy and difeafed ftate, which elevates 
medicine fiom its humble rank of an experimental art, to that 
of a true and full-formed fcience. This ftate, indeed, is that in 
which every friend to its progrefs would with to view it, and 
that which every man of genius will attempt to acquire for it: — 
but the misfortune is that fuch attempts, if premature or ina- 
dequate, interfere with the humbler efforts of praGical utility, 
and miflead by falfe views as much as they inftruct by true 
conceptions. It is not eafy to imagine an arrangement of 
difeafes lefs applicable to common purpofes than that in the 
prefent work ; nor is it probable that even thofe who —. 
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and comprehend, the author’s fyftem of medica! philofophy, wilt 
always agree with him in his pathological conclufions, 
We by no means intend, however, to give a hafty decifion 
on a performance which is the refule of much thouzht and Ja- 
hour, and is certainly replete with ingenuity. “Though we do 
not think that it will make an era in medicine, yet it feems 
calculated to throw new light on many fubjects, and confider- 
ably to improve the principles of medical reafoning. It like- 
wife contains much curious and entertaining fact, and many 
valuable practical hints and direClions. With a marked pro- 
penfity to try new expedients, in cafes that call for extraordi- 
nary exertions, the author difplays a thorough acquaintance 
with all the old rules; nor does he, more than the late Dr. 
Cullen, feem over-folicitous to make his practice fquare with 
his theory, but freely allows its due preference to the former. 
Many fuggeftions are given in the modeft form of queries ; and 
though quicknefs of imagination may be the moft prominent 
character, yet it is not emancipated from the rule of fober 
judgment. As a fupplement to the fourth clafs of difeafes of 
aflociation, he gives a fympathetic theory of fever, derived from 
the moft intricate and recondite fpeculations belonging to the 
Zoonomia, which requires not lefs attention in the reader to 
follow, than ingenuity in the writer to have conceived. ‘The 
diftribution of the Materia Medica into feven clafies poffefles 
as much novelty as the reft of the work: it turns entirely on 
the fuppofed power of the feveral articles in influencing the dif- 


ferent motions of the fyitem. Ai 





Art. V. An Inquiry into the Corn Laws and Corn Trade of Great 
Britain, and tneir Influence on the Profperity of the Kingdom. 
With Suggeftions for the Improvement of the Corn Laws. By the 
late Alexander Dirom, Efq. of Muirefk m the County of Aber- 
deen. ‘To which is added, a Supplement, by Mr. William 
Mackie of Ormilton in Eait Lothian, bringing down the Confi- 
deration of the Subject to the prefent Time, inveitigating the 
Caufes of the preient Scarcity ; and fuggefting Meafures for pro- 
moting the Cultivation of the Waite Lands, and for rendering the 
Produce equal to the increafing Confumption of the Kingdom. 
4to. pp. 515. 12s. Boards. Nicol, &c. 1796. 


Ts public is much indebted to thofe authors who fubmit to 

the labor of collecting important facts, and ftating them 
with fuch precifion as to admit of their being deliberately com- 
pared with each other, and of neceflary inferences being fairly 
drawn from them. The tafk, however, is in its nature fo la-« 
borious, and the reward, we fear, is in moft cafes fo inadequate 
to the trouble, that few writers on political fubjedts choofe to 
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adopt this mode of inveftigation in the ftrict fenfe of the word; 
though all of them are obliged apparently to have recourfe, at 
times, to fomething of that fort. The original compiler of the 
work before us, who feems to have been induced to take up the 
pen merely from a conviction of the importance, in a national 
point of view, of elucidating the fubject with precifion, has 
thought it neceflary to check the rage for hypothetical reafon- 
ing concerning practical fubjects, which fo much characterifes 
the prefent times, by a copious ftatement of facts ; whence he 
afterward draws a few fummary inferences, which he thinks 
are unavoidable when the facts are once known. 

We cannot give a better idea of the fcope of the work than 
in the words of the editor *, in a fhort and well written preface 
to the volume. 

‘ The great objeé&, (he obferves,) which the author appears to 
have had in contemplation, was to exhibit fuch a view of the prin- 
ciples and effects of the corn laws, enacted at different periods in 
Great Britain, as might fhew that the corn trade, both as a manu- 
fafture and an article of commerce, is, of all others, the firft in im- 
portance to the profperi'y of the kingdom. His ftatements, founded 
upon fads, cendto prove, that abundance of grain at home, and ata 
moderate price, cannot be obtained by smportation from abroad, and 
can only be fecured by giving fuch liberal encouragement to exfort- 
ation, as may render agriculture, or the raifing of corn, the favourite 
object of induftry in the kingdom. ‘Thus, inftead of purchafing a 
confiderable part of our fubfiftence from foreign countries, we may, 
by falutary regulations in the corn laws, be enabled, not only to 
fupply ourfelves, but to render our country one of the principal gra- 
naries of Europe.’ 


If it fhall appear that our author has been warranted in thefe 
conclufions, it ought to prove very confolatory to the inhabit- 
ants of this country; who have for fome time paft been threat- 
enened with a deficiency of corn, for the immediate fupply of 
which no reafonable profpect has appeared——nor any hopes 
been afforded that fimilar diftrefs in future can be eatily pre- 
vented. 

Mr. Dirom, who, we are told, * devoted a confiderable part of 
his time to the ftudy and practice of agriculture, and who, to a 
profeffional knowledge of the law added extenfive literary ac- 
quirements, a€tuated by a ftrong zeal for the public good, un- 
dertook this inveftigation, which,’ we agree with the editor in 


thinking, © will appear to have been a work of much reflection 
and refearch.’ 





* Lieut. Col. Dirom, [fon of the author,| whofe account of the 


campaign in India we had {0 lately occafion to mention with applavfe, 
Rev. vol. Xl. Pp. 439. 
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The original performance is divided into five chapters. The 
firft treats, of the general State of Nations with re/peé to the ali- 
mentary Support of Mankind ; and particularly that of Great Bri- 
tain. 

II. Of the Caufes and Effeéts of the feveral Corn Laws of 
Great Britain prior to the Revolution in 1688. 

III. Of ditto fubfequent to the Revolution. 

IV. Recapitulation of the principal Heads of the Corn Laws of 
Great Britain, and a Deduétion of Principles from their Effeéts. 

V. Arrangements propofed for carrying into Execution, and 
giving Effeé? to the Corn Laws. 

Thefe are followed by two fupplementary letters on the fame 
fubjeS&t by Mr. Mackie, and an Appendix containing various 
tables of great importance, illuftrative of the general propofi- 
tions afflumed in the body of the work. 

We regret that our limits prevent us from following the in« 
genious author through the various details that occur in the 
firft three chapters of this work, as they exhibit an interefting 
delineation of the progrefs of the human mind in the fcience of 
legiflation. In them the reader will find a particular account 
of every legiflative regulation that has been adopted in Britain, 
from the time of the conquelt to the prefent era ; with hiftorical 
notices, as far as they can be obtained, of the effcéts of thefe 
feveral regulations on the propriety of the nation at large ;—a 
curious detail, profecuted with a diligence of refearch, an 
acutenefs of inveftigation, and a folidity of remark, that do 
honour to the writer, and cannot fail to prove highly intereft- 
ing to the candid inquirer. 

During the progrefs of this inveftigation, the reader will 
often have occafion to take notice of the amazing influence of 
habit and prejudice over the human mind, in blinding the un- 
derftanding fo as to prevent it from being able to draw the 
moft obvious inferences from well eftablifhed facts, He will 
fee, while the effects of injudicious regulations were feverely 
felt and univerfally deprecated as national grievances, that ia 
confequence of national prejudices the caufe of thele effes 
remained for ages unobferved ; fo that while, with a view to 
remove thofe evils, innumerable efforts were made, the real 
tendency of which meafures was only to augment inftead of 
diminifhing them, no perfon feemed to have fo much as cone 
ceived an idea of the very eafy and, as it wou!d feem, after they 
are once developed, obvious means for removing the evil en- 
tirely. He will alfo frequently find occafion to remark that, 
after an idea of the principle has been once difcovered on which 
judicious regulations may be made, it requires a pain‘ul effort, 
and long experience, fo to digeft the clauses of a bill as co ger 
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rid of the many unobferved peculiarities that obftruct its opera. 
tion and render it inefficient. We know no book in which 
the reader can obtain fuch a clear view of thefe peculiarities as 
in the prefent, unlefs it be the judicious obfervations of Dr, 
Smith on the laws that affect the commerce of wool; and thefe 
two works deferve to be deeply ftudied by every perfon who 
intends to take an aétive part in legiflating, or to form accu- 
rate ideas of the rea/ effect of particular laws on the profperity 
of the community at large :—for laws, he will find, produce 
effects which are in many refpects directly the reverfe of their 
apparent tendency. 


To give the reader fomc idea of our author’s manner of rea- 
foning, we fhal! feleét a few fhort paffages : 


« Many ancient laws (he obferves,) had been made, inviting the 
importation of foreign provifions, and the exportation of Englith 
grain had been prohibited. So that while the exportation of the ex- 
crefcent part of our own produce was prohibited, and the importation 
of forcign grains encouraged, we cannot confider agriculture to have 
been cherifhed as a national object.” P. 31. 

¢ It does not feem to have occurred to the Jegiflature at this time, 
that by keeping the corn at home in times of great plenty, the price 
muft be raifed, becaufe the farmers would not be able to continue their 
trade of raifing corn at a difadvantage, fo that how foon [as /oon as] 
the ftock on hand was exhauiled, fcarcity or famine would entue ; nor 
did it occur that by allowing an exportation of the excrefcent flock, 
plenty would be infured, by keeping an open market to the farmers, 
and thereby enabling them to carry'on their bufinefs, and to raife 
more corn than was generally neceiiary for home confumption ; nor 
did they attend to the benefit that would arife to the kingdom, from 
the additional number of people that might be employed in raifing 
and exporting what corn could be fpared, and the fums of money that 
would be brought into the kingdom for the price of it. 

« They feem to have proceeded upon the principle, that the only 
way to preferve plenty, was to keep all the corn and other provifions 
at home, and import as much as pofiible from abroad, which expe- 
rience has proved to be totally erroneous.’ P. 36. 

« —— Laws are neceffary for the regulation of fociety ; but 
they become inept when they either direct impoffibilities, or order 
people to labour in profeflions, by which they cannot earn areafonable 
fubfiftence. The wife laws of Henry VI. and Edw. IV. had fubfifted 
without repeal during the whole reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 
but without receiving any countenance or execution; and yet they, as 
well as Edw. VI. and Phil. and Mary, the latter of whom were the 
chief inftruments in crufhing hufbandry, made repeated laws to oblige 
people to labour and fow their lands.’ P. 38. 

‘ A farmer knows littie about laws ; he feldom hears of them; if 
he did he probably would not underftand them, or if he did under- 
ftand them, his cry is at too great a diftance to be heard ; but he feels 
his fituation, when he finds himfelf unable to maintain his family, and 
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pay his landlord by the raifing of corn. By thefe Jaws the poorer 


farmers came to be ruined, the richer were weakened, and obliged’ 


to turn their attention from corn to cattle, theep, or any other object 
by which they could fupport their families ; the price of corn rofe upon 
the manufacturers and labourers, and an imporer of foreign grain 


became a great man, raifed upon the ruins of the landholders, the 
farmers, and the manufaéturers.’ P. 66, 


This picture, he adds, may, with propriety, be held up to 
the prefent day: but we may obferve that, as the great corn 
importer can more eafily obtain the ear of the minifter than the 
poor farmer ; and as he can in general bewilder the manufacturer 
fo as to get him to range on his fide; it is eafy to fee that it 
muft require a very powerful effort indeed fo far to overcome 
this influence, as to prevent it from mifleading the nation when. 
the fubje& happens to claim the deliberation of the cabinet and_ 
of the parliament together. Thefe confiderations ferve in fome 
meafure to account for the fingularity remarked in the following 
paragraphs, which conclude the fecond chapter : 


‘ Itis very fingular, that the benefit which muft arife to every na- 
tion from raifing as much corn as poilible, and exporting fuch parts 
of it as the home confumption does not require, fhould have been fo 
long mifapprehended in Great Britain. ‘The example of their neigh- 
bours, who wifely exchanged their excrefcent ftock of corn, for the 
raw materials and money of England and Scotland, fhould have 
pointed out the benefit of that trade; for had it not been profitable 
they would not have continued it for fo many centuries. 

‘ This importation trade cut many ways againft the moft material 
interefts of Great Britain. Our agriculture decayed, a great part of 
the lands lay without tillage, population confequently decreafed, the 
public revenue fuffered a proportional diminution, and our remaining 
manufacturers came to be fed atavery high price with the produc- 
tions of the lands of other nations, often our enemies, who drew im- 
“spi profits therefrom, and drained our country of its wealth.’ 

071. 

After having taken a view of the law of 1688, by which 
a bounty on exportation, under certain regulations, was 
granted, and a duty on importation which amounted to a pro- 
hibition in ordinary years was eftablifhed, with fome other 
fubfidiary regulations beneficial to agriculture, which we have 
not room to {pecify, the author thus proceeds : 


‘ Upon the removal of the fubfidies and duties payable on the ex- 
portation of grain, in the year 1700, the feafons alfo having become 
more favourable (this alludes to the barren feafons 1594,95,99, &c.) 
the face of affairs was entirely changed ; and a certain market having 
been opened by the bounties, for grain in all feafons, the implements 
of bufbandry were feized with avidity ; and, from that period, the 
ciigence and emulation of our farmers were rewarded by encreafing 
fuccefs, a 
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* During theten years from1701 to1710 inclufive, the average yearly 
exportation amounted to 248,945 quarters, while the average importa. 
tion came only to 442 quarters; and the average price of che quarter 
of wheat fell (from £ 2:16:10 equal to £3:8:3) to {2:3:2 
(equal to £ 2: 11: 10 of prefent money). In one of thefe years (1709) 
above half a million of quarters, and during thefe ten years no lefs 
than 2,849,446 quarters, were exported, and only 4,442 quarters im. 

orted. 

s The money, brought into the kingdom by this large exportation, 
enabled the farmers to ext-nd their operations; and we accordingly 
find that for the ten years from 1711 to 1720 inclufive, the average 
yearly exportation had rifen ‘o 449,193 quarters; the average yearly 
importation was only 71 quarters; and the average price of the 
quarter of wheat continued comparatively low, having been only 
£224: 10% per quarter. 

‘ The exportation of thefe ten years had nearly doubled that of 
the former ten years, having amounted to 4,491,933 quarters, while 
only 714 quarters had been imported. 

« It may be afferted, that we had now above 53,000 more people 
employed in hufbandry, than had been at any time before this period; 
and the yearly exportation of the grain had given employment for 
90,000 tons of fhipping, anda proportional number of failors for one 
voyage. 

‘ Of the ten years from 1721 to 1730 inclufive, two of thefe years 
had carried fhorter crops than ufual; and, upon a {mall ftart of the 
prices, the importers, always watchful of their intereft, however 
hurtful it might be to the country, introduced confiderable quantities 
of foreign grain to the kingdom, in the years 1728, 1729, and 1730, 
without payment of the duties ; upon the old pretext that the juftices 
of the peace had not fixed the prices of grain, according to which the 
duties were to be levied. 

‘ Our exportation, however, kept up nearly to that of the pre- 
ceding ten years; but the importation of foreign grain was greatly 
encreafed, and the price of wheat continued nearly the fame it had 
been for twenty years paft; the average price of it having been 
£2:2 per quarter. There were in all exported during thefe ten 
years 4,479,083 quarters; and there were imported 732,692 quar- 
ters of the feveral kinds of grain ;’ [of which 667,862 quarters were 
imported in the years 1728——-29 and 30, which being deducted leave 
only 64,730 quarters during the other feven years, which give an 
average of 9,246 quarters fer annum, } 

‘ The act 1729 having given a check to the importation of foreign 
grain, our agriculture again got forward, and the average early ex- 
portation, for the ten years from 1731 to 1740 inclufive, got up to 


* §49,447 quarters, while the average importation amounted only to 
_ 49690 ; and the average price of wheat fell to £1:17:6 per 


quarter. 


‘ There were in all exported during thefe ten years 5,494547! 


quarters ; and there wete imported only 46,909 quarters of the feveral 
kinds of grain. 


« Such was the fpirit of our farmers, when they were freed from 
the trammels of prohibitory and improper laws, that for the ten years, 
‘ from . 
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fom 1741 to 1750 inclufive, the average yearly amount of our ex- 
portation, rofe to the amazing quantity of 848,660 quarters ; the im- 

ortation amounted only to 15,193 quarters ; and the average price of 
wheat fell to £ 1: 13: 8 per quarter. 

‘ At this time there muft have been above 100,000 people more 
employed in agriculture, in Great Britain, than there were at the 
time of the Union, to raife this excrefcent ftock of grain, the exporta- 
tion of which would employ about 170,000 tons of fhipping, for one 
voyage. 

t Where then can be the neceffity of importing foreign grain, 
when, with proper laws, upon the chance of a foreign fale only, we 
have raifed, upon an average of many years, a quantity of corn, over 
our home confumption, equal to maintain near 450,000 people, and 
in fome particular years, quantities equal to maintain near double that 
number? 

‘In the year 1748 there were exported 1,123,953 quarters; in 
1749 there were 1,250,306 quarters; and in 1750 the immenfe 
quantity of 1,667,778 quarters were exported. There were exported 
in all during thefe ten years no lefs than 8,486,602 quarters ; and 
there were only imported 159,437 quarters of the feveral kinds of 

rain. 

“ Is it not clear, from hence, that Great Britain, under proper 
laws, is capable to increafe her growth of corn to any degree for 
which demand can be obtained ; and that as her quantity encreafes, 
the prices at home fall, and come to be, one year with another, nearly 
equal f 

. The dire& contrary may be expected from improper laws; and 
indeed will be woefully proved from the effeéts of the later laws, 
which have checked exportation, and facilitated importation. 

‘ During that profperous period of agriculture, a labourer or ma- 
nufatturer, and every other perfon, had the bread of every one of 
his family at leaft 20s. in the year cheaper, than in the prefent day.’ 


The reader will recolle& that the above was written in the 
year 1786, fo that the word pre/ent alludes only to that time; 
were the words prefent day to apply to the year 1795, inftead of 
20s. cheaper Mr. D. might have faid that every one might have 
eaten the bread 8os. in the year cheaper than at prefent * ! 

We muft once more regret that our limits prevent us from 
accompanying the ingenious author farther in his reafoning, in 





* Our author computes (Appendix, p. 51) that the average price 
of all kinds of corn is a little more than half of that of wheat, and that 
each perfon confumes about two quarters of corn of all kinds, equal in os ; 
Price to about ten bufhels of wheat : but ten butheis of wheat at 31. 3s. 0. t 3 f 
8d. (its average rate from 1740 to 1750) amount to gssemed.— ‘The “ LOM F 
price of wheat at prefent is at leaft 100s. per quarter; of courfe the pyianter 
Price of ten bufhels is 125s. from which deduét q2s. 1d. and there res ’ 
main 82s. 11d. From this eftimate, it appears that the price of corn 
heccflary for the fuftenance of one perfon, during one year, is at prefent 
THREE times as muchas it was when our greatelt exports took place. 
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detail, on the facts that occurred from the year 1750 to the pres 
fent period: but we muft content ourfelves with briefly ftat- 
ing that in the year 1757, on a fmall alarm of fcarcity, the 
corn laws which had proved fo beneficial were, under frivolous 
pretexts, fufpended ; and, as ufually is the cafe, whena fence 
is once broken down it is feldom much refpected afterward, {g 
it happened here: our legiflators, when they once found that 
they might fafely tamper with the law, made no difficulty 
in fufpending it whenever the whim ftruck them. The 
laws were from that period frequently fufpended, and the far. 
mer loft all confidence in their protecting influence, on which 
he had relied for more than half a century preceding. The 
exports of courfe began to diminifh and the imports gradually 
to increafe, till in 1773 a law was framed with the avowéd 
purpofe of encouraging the importation of grain, under the 
pretext of reducing the price of corn to our own people. The 
confequence has been that the farmer, finding no longer a fteady 
demand for the produce of his corn fields at a price that was 
fuficient to indemnify him for cultivating it, has fo much 
abandoned the culture of grain as to make the importation in- 
creafe as the exportation has diminifbed ; till it has become the 
general opinion that this ifland cannot grow a fufficiency of corn 
for the fupport of its inhabitants—and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing it from abroad.has raifed the price for fome time paft toa 
very alarming degree. ‘To enable our readers to form a diftin& 
idea of the effeéts of thefe two different modes of legiflating 
with refpeét to corn, without taking up too much of our room, 
we fhall give a view felected from the work before us, in a ta- 
bular form, with a few flight alterations, of the gradual progrefs 
ef our exports and imports from the year 1710 to the year 1793 


inclufive : 


Average Imports Exports 
of Corn of all forts to or from Great Britain. 


Inclufive. Average price of Wheat. 


1710— Quarters. Quarters. s. d. 
1720 71 = 449193 } During this period the law 44 Ie 


1730 - 924% - 536,336 { of 1688 was allowed to act 
1740 = 4090 - 549,477 ( without controul, unlefs 
1750 © It - 922,497 where marked inthetables 33 & 





* During the years 1723, 1729, and 1730, the laws were fufpendeds 
and therefore thefe years are not admitted into the average: including 
them, the average was 73,296 quarters imported—exports 447,968. 
‘+ The year 1741 is here alfo excluded from the average, as the 
law was then alfo fufpended:—admitting that year into the averages 
the imports would be 15,943-~and the exports 848,660 quarters. 


1760 
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1760 * Quarters. Quarters. 
1770 265:732 = 429,017 ) During this period the law 


1780 515,636 239,948t ( of 1773 operated. 
1790 ©613,088 284,715 ( The law of 1791 operated 
1793 15322,828 - 2275273 now - - 45 10 

This fhort table exhibits a ftriking reverfe in the ftate of this 
country refpecting the production of corn, which demands the 
ferious confideration of every houfeholder in the kingdom. 
During the firft period, our exports went on ina regular train 
of augmentation , while our imports were trifling, and it may be 
faid ftationary: during the iecond period, our exports have 
continued gradually to decreafe, while our imports have as re- 
gularly though much more rapidly increafed ; fo that, in the 
courfe of 40 years, the imports have rifen from next to nothing 
to little lefs than one million and a half of quarters; while the 
exports have in the fame period of time fallen from one million 
of quarters nearly to nothing, as probably ic will be found to 
be at the prefent time. Such a regular progreffion, correfponding 
at the fame time fo exactly with the changes that have taken 
place in our corn Jaws, clearly indicates that ihefe laws, if they 
have not been the fole caufe of this deplorable change in the ftate 
of this country, have at leaft had a confiderable influence on it; 
and that therefore thefe laws claim a very ferious revifal on the 
part of the legiflature: in doing which the prefent volume 
ought to be carefully confulted. 

In the two letters by Mr. Mackie, that gentleman brings 
down the table of exports and imports from the end of the year 
1784, when Mr. Dirom ftopped, to the end of 1793; and, by 
many ftrong arguments, he corroborates the general doctrines 
inculcated by Mr. Dirom. In this fupplementary part, the 
ingenious letter-writer enters into a pretty full defence of the 
principle of the corn laws of 1688, in oppofition to the dodtrine 
of Dr. Adam Smith; who, in his Inquiry into the Wealth of 
Nations, contends that the trade in corn fhould be left entirely 
free. ‘Lhis writer feems not to have known that Dr. Smith’s 
opinion on this fubject had been fuccetfsfully combated by a 
writer of his own nation, during the lifetime of that celebrated 
author t. We were at that time inclined to believe that the ar- 


~eeeeeneee 





* The ten years from 1750 to 1760 are here omitted, as the corn 
laws were fufpended nearly half of that period, It is therefore left 
blank, as a point of partition above which the exports were always on 
the increafe, and below which they are as regularly on the decreafe, 
while the imports increafe in a yet more rapid progreffion. 

+ The exports of malt during the years 1788 and 1789 were large 
beyond all precedent, owing to fome peculiarity not here explained. 
Thefe are here omitted, and the average is calculated without them. 

} Letters on the means of exciting a fpirit of national induitry, by 
Dr.James Anderfon; fee M.R. vol lviit. 
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guments for the bounty outweighed the others, and we now 
find many additional reafons for adhering to that opinion. Mr, 
Mackie takes a wider range than the original author had pre. 
{cribed to himfelf; and, in a manner agreeable enough, though 
fomewhat diffule, he gives a view of many circumftances which 
he thinks have contributed to diminith the produdtion of corn, 
and to enhance the price of grain, in this kindgom,—which we 
Cannot attempt to enumerate, 

On the whole, we confider the prefent volume as a valuable 
acquifition to the public, and heartily recommend it to all thofe 
who with to attain accurate ideas in regard to the commerce of 


corn. Ana ‘ 


—_—s 


Art. VI. Efays, bifforical and critical, on Englifh Church Mufe. 
By William Mafon, M.A. Precentor of York. izmo. pp.264. 
38. 6d. fewed. Robfon. 1795. 





E rejoice whenever we fee the name of this elegant poet 

prefixed to any new work. Perhaps our expectations 
would have been now more confiderably excited, had the eflays 
before us been the production of his mufe, from whofe in{pira- 
tions we have formerly received fo much pleafure: but, though 
Mr. Mafon’s profe may not be equally correct and polifhed 
with his verfe, yet we here meet with many excellent reflec- 
tions ; among fome fingular opinions indeed, to which mufi- 
cians, and perhaps many lovers of mufic, will not readily fub- 
{cribe. The firft of the Essays is on the fubject 


Of Infirumental Church Mujic. 


Mr. Mafon’s character of Rouffeau’s mufical writings is 
well drawn, and indifputable; and his explanations of mufical 
accent, rhythm, and cadence, are clear, elegant, and devoid 
of technical jargon. ‘The following period nicely difcrimi- 
nates the ilcsonce between the mufic of the Jaft age and the 
prefent, as to accent and rhythm. After having explained the 


analozy that fubfifts between literary and mufical compofitions, 
Mr. M. adds: : 


© I thall be underftood at leaft, if not affented to, when I fay that 
the Mufic beth Vocal and Inftrumental, produced by the Compofers 
in the early part of this century, was lefs accentual and rhythmical, 
than that of their later Succeffurs. When we hear the Mulic of the 
former performed, we may be pleafed, it is true, and greatly plealed 
with the artful contrivance of its modulation, and the ftrong fupport 
given to its melody by its accompanying, or rather leading, Har- 
mony: yet, like that defeét in profe which Mr. Pope calls a period 
ofa mile, or like the long irregular ftanzas of an Ode, falfely called 
Pindaric, our ear will ever want due paufes toveft upon ; our atten- 
tion will find itfelf bewildered ; the hand or foot, even the moft expe- 
6 rienced, 
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rienced, will with difficulty beat time to it, By fuch Mufic we may 
be entertained and foothed, but feldom moved or affected. Its ftrains 
will be void of pathos and expreffion, and the memory of them, 
in confequence, imperfectly retained. But on the contrary where 
Rhythm, Paufe, and Accent are peculiarly attended to by the Com - 
pofer, his produétions will have an immediate and firiking effe& upon 
the hearer. He will comprehend the fpirit of the air at its very firft 
opening ; every fucceeding paffage will render it ftill more gratefully 
intelligible; and this however novel or uncommon the movement, or. 
however varied by extraneous and unexpected Modulation’. 


Our author frequently refers to the Hiftory of Mufic by Dr, 
Burney, of which he fpeaks with great refpect: but the hiftory 
of the organ he has taken chiefly from a book on the fubjeé 
of organ-building, by D. Bedos de Collis, a Benedictine 
Monk, printed in 1766, We are inclined to think, however, 
that the organ had admiffion into churches, and was brought to 
a confiderable degree of perfection, at a much earlier period 
than he feems to affign, when he fays £ an organ in any degree 
deferving the name, could not have been fabricated many years 
before the zera of our Reformation.’ Mr. M. forgets that Dante, 
bornin 1265, mentions the organ as ufed in the churches in his 
time; and all the mufical hiftorians agree that pedals were 
added to that inftrument in Germany, fo early as the year 1470. 
We have fomewhere read lately that the citizens ot Florence, 
inthe time of Lorenzo il Magnifico, born +448, ereéted a mo- 
nument to a celebrated organift in the cathedral of that city, 
which ftil] fubfifts, with an encomiaftic epitaph on his admirable 
performance. Now fuch celebrity could hardly be acquired 
on a very bad inftrument. 

As to the ufe to which Mr. Mafon would confine this 
moft noble of all inftruments in our churches, we cannot help 
regarding it as not only degrading to able performers, but to the 
art of mufic itfelf. For Voluntary, the Italians long ufed the 
word Fantafia; for Prelude, Toccata; not Capriccio, as Mr. 
M. fuggefts. The definition which Roufleau has given of a 
Prelude in his Dié?. de Mufique, and which Mr. M. has tranf- 
lated, is admirable. 

‘After faying fimply that it means any irregular and fhort ex- 
ertion of the Fancy, paffing through the eflential notes of the 
Key, to try whether the inftrument be in tune before the Per- 
former begins his piece, —he (Roufleau) proceeds thus : 

“ But on the Organ, or Harpfichord, the Art of Preluding is much 
more important; It is the faculty of compofing, and executing ex- 
tempore, pieces replete with every thing, either in Defign, Fugue, 
Imitation, Modulation, or Harmony, that a compoiition the moft 
{cientific can exhibit. It is principally, during fuch a prelude, that 
great Muficians, then exempted from that extreme fubferviency to 
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rules, which the critical eye requires them to attend to on Paper, pro. 
duce thofe brilliant and fki'ful tranfitions, which enrapture the lars 
of an Audience. To do this, a perfe& maftery of the Inflrument, a 
delicate and well-pract:fed finger, are by no means all that are fufficient; 
that fire of Genius, that inventive fpirit muft be fuperadded, which 
inftantaneoufly creates and executes paflages the moft congenial to 
Harmony; the moft fedu@ive to the Ear.” 


This is not only eloquent, but liberal and enlarged ; and Mr, 
M. allows that words cannot more perfectly exprefs the fupreme 
exceliency of Handel’s extemporanevus performance in his 
oratorios :—but it is not fuch playing as this which Mr. Mafon 
feems to want, if it could be obtained. If his notions of a vo- 
luntary were to be eftatlifhed into a Jaw, there would bean 
end to al! attempts of mafterly and good organ-playing, by 
ftudents on that inftrument. A barred. organ, with fit pieces, 
in fimple counterpoint, would do the butinefs much more to 
his fatisfaQion, than the fingers of a man of genius. ‘The ci- 
tizen of Geneva, originally a fheep of the flock of Calvin, is 
not Caiviniftical enough for a divine of the Church of Eng. 
Jand ! : 

Yet, p. 47. Mr. M. feems perfe&ly reafonable, when he 
fays: 

« I demand no auftere folemnity of ftrain; but I would reje& all 
levity of air. [ require no recondite harmony; but I deprecate too 
rhythmical a melody. Norlet it be thought that I here contradié what 
I have before afferted concerning the fuperiority ot modern Mufic: It 
may have, and, I think, has al! that peculiar merit which I then af- 
cribed to it, and yet be ill calcuiated for the particular purpofe of 
which I am now treating.’ 

If he had ftopt here, what Chriftian, however he may love 
fecular mufic, would deny the good fenfe and propriety of his 
demands ? When he requires fimple and unimpaffioned mufic, 
only, in the church, we underitand that he means a more 
grave and folemn as »el! as more fimple mufic, than that of the 
theatre or ftreets; which is reafonable, defirable, and pradti- 
cable. When, however, (p. 54.) Mr. M, afks why the or- 
ganifts fhould be smprovijateri ? the anfwer is obvious: § that 
nothing vulgar, common, nor fecular, fhould have admiffion 
into the church, to awaken ideas of profane places and things.’ 
According to Mr. Maton’s fyitem, no pathetic, any more than 
chearful, ttrains mutt have admiffion in the church. Al} mutt 
be unacccnied and unmeaning. Were this regulation immedi- 
ately to take place, all the organs in the kingdom would be fold 
or burned, and the organifts beggared, as in the grand rebellion. 
Miiton, whom our author quotes in favour of his fyftem, allows 
of fancied difcant, and lofty Fugues, with artful and unimaginable 
touches. Whicant, in Milton’s time, was multiplying notes 

it without 
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without much fancy : but the mufician gave all that he had. 
‘There was little melody known then, and therefore little was 
expected. At prefent much is known, and much expected. 
Our great epic bard was fo good a mufician, and had fo good a 
tafte, that if he had lived at a much later period, when mufic had 

een more cultivated and retined, he would certainly have adhered 
tothe beft. He muft have heard the organ properly treated in 
Handel’s beft manner, during his refidence in Italy, at which 
time Frefcobaidi was organift of st. Peter’s church in Rome *, 

We do not underftand, p. 59, how a fugue is too fluent for 
the purpofe of modern mafters. We rather think it not fluent 
enough for the unreftrained range of fancy, to which compofers 
as well as extemporaneous players at prefent give way. After 
having analyzed Milton’s idea of unpremeditated playing on the 
organ, and admirably defcribed the neceflary qualifications of an 
extemporaneous performer on that inftrument ; Mr. Mafon pro 
pofes aftyle of voluntary playing that {hall be wholly unimpreffive, 
and fuch as fhall excite no attention in the hearer! It is mar- 
vellous how fo excellent a poet fhould be fo fevere a reformer of 
a fifter art, as to wifh to render it a vapid nullity! Grave, 
folemn, and decorous ftrains, rich harmony, and pleafing mo- 
dulation, we moft fincerely foin with Mr. M. in recommend - 
ing for the ufe of the church: byt the excefs of purtim will in- 
jure an art which has always been thought one of the moft in- 
nocent alleviations of our forrows and our cares. 

Having faid, * it were to be wifhed, that in our eftablifhed 
church extempore playing were as much difcountenanced, as 
extempore praying,” Mr, M. as the utmoft extent of his tole- 
ration, adds that the organift * m:zht be allowed to difcant on 
certain fingle grave texts, which Tartini, Geminiani, Corelli, 
or Handel would abundantly furnifh, and which may be found 
at leaft of equal elegance and propriety in the Largo and Adagio 
Movements of Hadyn or Pleyel.? How condefcending and in- 
dulgeat to men whofe fudden effufions are frequently fuperior 
not only to what cold reflection can enable them to write, but 
to whatever has been written ! while to take texts from the po- 
pular compefers, whom he mentions, would inttantly carry che 
minds of many hearers from the church to the opera, concer.s, 
and p!ayhoufes. 

Surely it is s!liberal in a man of genius and {cience to endea- 
vour, in the fpirit of fyitem, to abolifh a talent which has ever 
been regarded as the moft ufeful and pleating {pecies of infpira- 
dion which modern times can boaft! Of nothing are the Ger- 
mans fo proud in the art of mufic, which they have fo fuccedf- 


* See Burney’s Hitory of Mufic, vol. iii. p. 5 
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fully cultivated, as extemporaneous playing on the organ; and 
the[talians and French, however light their vocal mufic mayhave 
become in the church, have organifts in their cathedrals and 
convents, as all travellers aflure us, who plav in the learned, full, 
and grave ftyle of Handel, in a manner that is and ever will be 
refpecied by good Chriftians and judges of mufic and propriety, 
as well as by the firft fecular profeflors of the art. The fet 


forms, which Mr. M. would prefcribe, might be very judi- 


cioufly impofed on Tyros in the art of mufic, on bungling de. 
puties, and on coxcombs: but to chain down a great mafter 
of a liberal art, not to 3g articles, but to 3 *, would be an in- 
quifitorial act. 

Mr. Mafon’s objections to the ufe of violins in ecclefiaftical 
muflic are narrow and fingular. They are more feldom heard 
in our churches in England at prefent, than in any other 
Chriftian country. Where there is an organ, we have no 
other inftrument in our temples, except on extraordinary oc- 
cafions. 

The tafte of Mr. M. and of his friend Mr. Gray in Poetry, 
now that Dr. Johnfon is no more, few will difpute: but in 
Mufic, as mere dilettanti, like themfelves, we may venture to 
have an opinion of our own, though it fhould be a little dif- 
ferent from that which they hold. The high rank of Pope and 
Swift in poetry did not make them infallible judges of every 
other art, particularly of mufic ; concerning which, to great 
ignorance, was added want of auricular fenfibility. Mr. 
Gray’s idea of an overture for his fine One, in the way of ‘ar= 
gument to the Poem, is extremely ingenious and feemingly 
praCticable : but analogous overtures to OpERAs, though ree 
commended by Algarotti and frequently tried, have been pre- 
vented from having the effect which might be expected from 
them, by the noife of opening and fhutting the boxes, and the 
continual difturbance occafioned by the entrance of new com- 
pany. Indeed this kind of prefatory fymphony has been 
thought to anticipate too much of the plot of a dramatic repre- 
fentation. lf events, preceding the exact point of time at 
which the fable commences, could be conveyed to the mind of 
the audience by the overture, it would perhaps be preferable ta 
fuch an inftrumental narrative as Mr. Gray propofed, 

We entirely agree with Mr. M. that the effects of fimplicity 
and power of unifons were never better applied and illuftrated, 
than at St. Paul’s on the King’s recovery: but, becaufe the 
united voices of fix thoufand children aflembled on fuch an ex- 
traordinary occafion, and accompanied by no other inftrument 





* See the author’s three propofitions or canons, page 24 et feq. 
than 
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than the organ, had all the impreffive energy fo well defcribed 
by the Bifhop of London, are oratorios, anthems, fervices, and 
pfalmody in different parts to be laid afide, and no mufic to be 
heard in our churches but in a fimilar unifonous mafs of infant 
voices? Where and when fhall we meet with it? At the 
performance of oratorios, fo far from withing to hear more of 
the organ through the voices and other inftruments, we have 
often thought the organ’s power too defpotic; and fo fre- 
quently abufed by its minifter, the organilt, that, enemies as 
we have ever been to tyranny and oppreflion of all forts, we 
wifhed very much to have the orcheitra new organized *, and 


its power more judicioufly diitributed. 


Essay II, On Cathedral Mu/ic. 


At the beginning of this eflay, when Mr. M. fpeaks of 
harmonical proportions, we fuppofe that he means metrical pro- 
portions and divifions of time. 

The whole object of this eflay feems to be that of fimplifying 
cathedral mufic to plain counterpoint of note againft note, and 
only one found to each fyllable, that the words may be render- 
ed perfe@ly intelligible to the congregation. We readily ad- 


mit that fugues, though a very ingenious contrivance, and the 


delight of muficians and lovers of mufic of the old fchool, is 
very unfavourable to poetry, and indeed to the intelligence of 
profe, by the feveral performers having different words to pro- 
nounce at the fame time. Whether Mr. M. would compound 
for florid counterpoint and even fugues, if the words were never 
to be tranfpofed, repeated, nor frittered by divifions, till they 
had firft been heard plain and well accented, by a fingle part, 
or by many parts in plain counterpoint, we know not: but we 
can hardly think that the compofers, the organift, or the 
fingers, would give great fatisfuction, and be thought to de- 
ferve their falaries, by fuch inartificial and pfalmodic ftrains as 
thofe to which Mr. Majfon feems to with our cathedrals limited. 
The venerable fervices and full anthems of our old ecclefiaftical 
compofers are now io fanétified by time, and, perhaps, by pre- 
judice, that we fhould be as forry to fee them give way to 
flimfy compofitions of a modern caft, as to have our Gothic 
— of well-chizel’d ftone transformed into tabernacles of 
rick, 

In Mr. Mafon’s new way of ftringing the harp of David, 
not only air but fcience is to be banifhed from the church. In 
our old ecclefiattical mufic, Jearning and ingenuity made us 
amends for the want of air, and even of accent ; and muficians 
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* Itis hoped that we do not often offend by p/aying on words. 
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micht well be alarmed, if Mr. M. were fuppofed to be as good 
a judgeof mufical as of poetical compofition : but their craft, 
we truft, will not be in much danger, beyond York cathedral, 
though he attacks the citadel of choral mufic as boldly as if he 
headed an army of ecclefiaftics from the council of Trent, 
We might afk why fuch ftientific modulation as that of Purcell is 
to be cleared away? How can modulation obfcure the fenfe 
of the words, for which Mr. M. is contending ? Purcell’s mo- 
dulation is fimple and natural, compared with that of Haydn, 
and his affected imitators. It is known that Queen Eliz. pre- 
vented learned mufic from being banifhed from our cathedrals, 
for the fake of the art: but, though we wifh, as much as the 
precentor of York, to reprefs the abufe of this art, when it de- 
generates into pedantry and excefs of complication, yet mere 
fimple melody, without fome ingenuity of contrivance in the 
accompaniments or interior parts, would, we imagine, appear 
fecular, and foon be rendered vulgar and common, by its fa- 
cility, and by being learned by rote. The /rvely balladry, which 
the modeft Purcell wifhed to avcid, would foon become a rea- 
fonable caufe for a farther reformation, perhaps a total excom- 
munication of mufic from the church. 

Mr. M. has admirably characterized fome of our old mafters, 
and has cenfured their want of fimplicity : but that is generally 
the cafe when the want of genius is fupplied by labour. It is to 
be wifhed that facred mufic fhould be as different from fecular as 
poffible: but the fimplicity, which Mr. M. wants, would ine 
fallibly unite and render them fo fimilar, that nothing but the 
words and place of performance would difcriminate them. The 
Jong and intricate divifions, in {peaking of the folo anthems of 
Crofts and Green, are very juftly condemned by Mr. M. as 
they were purpofely compofed for common ufe in the church: 
but thofe of Handel, being produced for great occafions, great 
fingers, and a great band, merit not the {ame cenfure. 

Whether our gifted poet’s recipe for compofing church mufie 
wili not be thought too methodiftical for any thing but paro- 
chial pfalmodifts, we know not, it will come with weight from 
fo eminent a writer: but it feems hkely to put an extinguifher 
on all genius and ingenuity in our church compofers, if adopted 
wholly and exclufively. When the author fays that the com- 
pofer ‘is precluded from no other part of the mufical fcience, 
than the Fugue,’ he forgets that he is precluded from all inge- 
nuity of contrivance in the under parts, to which, if we under- 
ftand him rightly, not a note is to be given more nor lefs than 
to the principal) part of a chorus. 

With refpect to the order in which the pfalms are chaunted 
in our cathedrals, we perfectly agree with the author, in wilh- 
ing 
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« That a Cathedral Pfalter was compofed by fome judicious perfon, 
in which every Pfalm fhould have a peculiar chaunt affixed to it; and 
that thefe chaunts, fucceeding one another in the allotted portions of 
the Rubric for the day, fhould pafs from major to minor keys, and 
wice verfa2, according to the eftablifhed rules of Modulation. For this 
purpofe no new chaunts need be invented, but only a good felection 
made from the great variety now in ufe. The metrical Pfalms, we 
know, have long had their peculiar Melodies, and I know no reafon 
why thofe in profe have not as good a right to their peculiar chaunts.’ 


Essay III. On Parochial Pfalmody. 


Mr. M. here gives a fketch of the hiftory of Lutheran and 
Calviniftical pfalmody, from the late mufical hiftorians, and 
from Mr. T. Warton’s hiftory of poetry. The late Laureat, 
however, though highly praifed as a poet, is accufed by our 
author of prejudice againft the Puritans, and metrical finging ; 
and an opportunity was here feized of attacking Dr. Johnfon 
for * condemning all devotional poetry whatever.’ He allows, 
however, that Milton in his earlieft youth fo failed in verfifying 
the Pfalms as not to have been a very formidable rival of Stern- 
hold ; and here we have a critical difcuffion of the merits of 
Mr. Merrick’s verfion, and of Bp. Lowth’s tranflation of Ifaiah. 
The Hebrew poetry itfelf is cenfured by our author for its 
pleonafms and repetitions— 

‘ Yet ftill a Metrical Verfion, happily executed on the model I 
have propofed, might have merit intrinfically cf itsown. It might 
be good and even nervous Verfe; it might have ftrong devotional 
Pathos: it might exprefs a fervency of gratitude to the Deity, a 
heart-felt fenfation of benevolence to our fellow-creatures, and anfwer 


every laudable purpofe, which is wifhed to be obtained by Parochial 
Pfalmody. 

‘ And this it might do, fo far as the Public Service of our Church 
is concerned, without being a tranflation of the whole Pfalter. No- 
body, I hope, will think I have a tendency to Popery, when I give 
it as my opinion that the Church of Rome did well when fhe inferted 
only a {mail portion of the Pfalms inher Liturgical Offices, Yet the 
Church of England, which opens the whole Pfalter to the People, 
who, with the Prieft, are appointed alternately to repeat it, cannot be 
accufed of fhutting up any page of it, if in the Pfalmodical part it 
makes ufe only of a judicious felettion ; a felection of thofe (and 
there re many in that facred mifcellany) which refer neither to Jewith 
ceremonials, nor abound with Jewifh imprecations,’ 


Dr. Burney, it feems, is not fo partial (in his hiftory of mufic) 
to parochial pfalmody as Mr. M. wifhes; and here (p. 197.) 
an amicable controverfy begins, which we have not room to in- 
fert, nor time to difculs. If the poetry and finging, as is often 
the cafe, be both fo contemptible as to excite difguft or ridi- 
cule in the hearers, why, it may be afked, fing thofe pfalms, 
as a part of the liturgy, in verfe, when the admirable profe. 
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tranflation may be and is read, and underftood fo much better, 
without mufic? If the whole congregation, or ary part of it, 
can fing fo tolerably as not to difgrace the facred rites, we fhould 
fuppofe that no rational and ferious man would object to it.— 
We fhall not interfere farther in this controverfy, but agree 
with Mr. M. that it would be a great improvement to metrical 
pfalmody, 

¢ To remove the capital defect, which refults from its being totally 
divefted of Accent and Rhythm by the prolongation of each note to 
almoft an equal, and always a tedious length; by which the words 
become as unintelligible, as if they were united to Airs of the moft 
modern caft, frittered into Divifions, or even loaded with parts as 
much in fequence as ina Catch ora Glee. Mufic thus performed is 
as liable to obfcure the fenfe of the words by its fimplicity, as a more 
refined mode is by its complexity.’— 

« The remedy, which [ think both nataral and eafy, is this: Let 
the Pfalm tune be divefted of all its bars, as it was at the firft forma- 
tion of that kind of Mufic, retaining only a fingle bar at the end of 
every line of the verfes, and a double one at the conclufion of the 
Stanza, The Ear, in reading rhymed verfe, always dictates a paufe 
to the voice at the end of each line, and a longer at the conclufion of 
the fenfe; and thefe two bars are admitted for the fame purpofe. In 
the next place, as every verfe, in the various metres employed in our 
common verfion, is ufually of the Iambic fpecies, that is, the firft 
fyllable, whether long or fhort in a€tual quantity is always pronounced 
fhort, and the next fyllable long, and fo alternately to the end of every 
line. Therefore the accompanying notes of the melody fhould be 
regulated by the fame law. For this purpofe there would be no oc- 
cafion to change the notes already in ufe, but only to give them dif- 
ferent durations, always finging the firft as fhort again as the fecond ; 
the third as the fourth, and fo to the end of each line, prolonging the 
time of the whole ftrain to about twice that of folemn recitation. This, 
while it added to intelligibility, would take from Pfalmody its tedious 
drawl, and certainly leave it fufficient gravity.’ 


Now, from what we know of mufic, it feems as if this rule 
would change the 10odth Pfalm tune, and all the old eftablifh- 
ed melodies originally in common time, into triple time ; nor 
could the organift, when many ftanzas are fung to the fame tune, 
look at two books at once, in order to regulate the length of 
the notes by the length of the fyllable. 

With regard to Barrel-crgan accompaniment, we own thaf, 
in or out of church, we think that its mechanical and ftubborn 
precifion deftroys every thing in mufic which depends on 
feeling and expreffion ; and that few who have frequently heard 
the performance of good mufic, by human creatures, can 
prefer that of a machine to ‘ the finger of the beft parochial or- 
ganift.” This is indeed endangering the craft, not only by 
pointing out an expedient for faving the expence of a manual 
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organ and organift, in fuch parifhes as are unable to purchafe 
an inftrument and eftablifh a falary, but for getting rid of all 
expence in the performance of facred mufic, except that of a 
turnfpit. A barrel-organ, indeed, feems beft fitted for fuch 
mufic as Mr. M. would prefcribe, not only in parifh churches, 
but cathedrals. 

Mr. M. feems to reft Proteftantifm on a bad foundation, if 
parochial pfalmody be the teft. Io fing thofe pfalms ill in bad 
metre, which can fo much better be read and comprehended in 
their venerable and often fublime profe tranflation, feems not 
a neceflary nor defirable part of reformation ; and we cannot 
help pronouncing that, with all Mr. Mafon’s genius, learning, 
and tafte in the fine arts, his pfalmodic principles are little 
better than Calviniftical and Puritanical. 


Essay 1V. Ox the Caujfes of the prefent imperfec Alliance 
between Mujfte and Poetry. 


On this fubje&t, we had reafon to expect more liberality, as 
well as more {cience, from fo claffic a fcholar and fo eminent 
apoet as Mr. M. ; and we have not been difappointed. 

Modern vocal mufic, by an imitation of inftrumental powers, 
and by a rage for execution and novelty of melody and effe&, 
is become an enemy to the fenfe and expreffion of good poetry. 
It has often been lamented that the original union and partner- 
fhip between poetry and mufic was diflolved, and that each art 
bad fet up for itfelf, and eftablifhed a different and diftiné in- 
tereft. Fontenelle ufed to fay that they would be always quar. 
telling and jealous of each other, till a reconciliation between 
them was brought about, by the poct and mufician being united 
in the fame perfon. He afcribed the great fuccefs of Rouffeau’s 
Devin du Village to this union; which fucceeded fo well in 
that little French comic opera, compofed in a fiyle of mutfic 
nearly as fimple as that of a ballad farce, that he thought a tra- 
gedy written for mufic might be equally well fet by the author 
of the poem: but Metaitafio, though he knew mufic, we have 
been told, better than Roufleau, never attempted to fet his own 
ferious operas. The public ear has been fo long debauched by 
what connoifleurs call fine mufic and fine finging, that their 
depraved appetites have no relifh for fuch fimplicity of melody 
and performance, as would render a drama intelligible without 
obliging the hearer to have recourfe to a /ibretto, or book of the 
words, inftead of fixing his attention on the ftage and the fitu- 
ation of the performers. 

In this eflay, Mr. M. and Dr. Burney feem perfe€ly to agree. 
With the affiftance of that mufical hiftorian, our author, in 
tracing the feparation of the two arts, deduces the licentioufnefs 
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in finging poetry from the canto fermo in the church; from the 
invention of the time-table, which augmented the diftin@tions 
of notes from 2 to 63; and from the cultivation of florid counter. 
point, fugues, divifions, and refinements in finging ; which, though 
he allows them to be improvements in mulic as a feparate art, 
are vices when connected with poetry, particularly that which 
is narrative and dramatic. 

This fubject appears to us to be well difcuffed, and caufe and 
effect to be fairly ftated. ‘lo fimplify theatrical mufic feems a 
very natural with for a dramatic poet: but exquifiie finging 
is fo captivating a luxury, that ic makes an audience forget 
every thing except what they hear. We fee in the prefent day 
how difficult it is for men, who are ufed to wheaten bread, to 
fubmit to eat that which is made of oats and barley; and we 
fhall therefore hardly prevail on thofe who are accuitomed to 
beautiful melodies, to fubmit to plarn-chant, or recitative, 
throughout a drama. However, to the fentiments of this eflay 
we freely fub{cribe ; and though its principles may at prefent 
be impracticable, i tcte, many of them may be eafily and pro- 
fitably adopted. 

This little volume, though not oftentatioufly given to the 
public on ** woven paper hot preffed,”? is printed with a good 
type ;—-yet it is far from correct, particularly in the foreign 
words and names; nor is the Knglifh always perfectly accurate. 
Theie, however, are confiderations for huinble critics, not for 
lofty poets. 
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Art. VIL. 4 Treatife ci the Police of the Metropelis, explaining the 
various Crimes and Mifcemeanors which at prefent are felt as a 
Preffure upon the Community ; and fuggefting Remedies for their 
Prevention. By a Magiftrate. 8vo. pp. 369. 6s. Boards. 
Dilly. 1796. 


HE increafe of crimes and the depravity of manners in the 
metropolis form a fubject of frequent declamation: but, 
though the fact is univerfally acknowleged and feverely felt, 
there feems, in tracing the caufe of this growing evil, to bea 
great diverlity of opinion; and perhaps the fentiments of men, 
on this as well as on almolt every other fubje@, may receive a 
tincture from their modes of life, habits, and peculiar caft of 
difpofition. ‘The humane and tender-hearted, fhocked at the 
numerous executions with which foreigners too juflly reproach 
us, are ept to afcrive the growth of the evil to the feverity of 
our penal laws; and many plans have been fuggefted for com- 
muting the punifhment of death, and fubftituting temporary or 
perpetual fervitude, Atthe head of this well-meaning party 
ftands 
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Rands the Marquis of Beccaria; whofe book.on crimes and 
punifhments has been univerfally read, and generally approved. 
The work, indeed, is written with eloquence and feeling, 
and the author’s reafoning is, for the moft part, juft, and al- 
ways plaufible: but, if we appeal to experience, which is the 
{ureft teft of human wifdom, we fhall perhaps find that, as far 
as we have adopted the Marquis’s plan, in the hulks of Wool- 
wich, Portfmouth, and Langfton, we have no reafon to boaft 
of our fuccefs ; for very few (if any) of the conviéts who have 
been fent to thofe feminaries have returned thence reformed by 
their education. Thefe and other confiderations may have in- 
duced men of a rigid and inflexible character to look, on the 
other hand, for the fource of crimes in the ill«judged Jenity of 
our laws, the feeble adminiftration of juftice, and the fre- 
quency of pardons ;—and many arguments may be alleged in 
favour of this opinion. 

In our courts of juftice, perhaps, too much tendernefs is 
fometimes fhewn to the criminal; which gave occafion to the 
difcerning Henry Fielding to obferve, that our laws feemed 
rather made for the prote@tion of rogues againft honeft men, 
than for the fafety of honeft men againft rogues. 

It is certainly to be lamented that the difficulty and expence of 
conviction fhould deter many people from prefecuting offenders : 
it is likewife the difgrace of our country that numberlefs low 
retailers of the law fhould fupport themfelves, and even acquire 
fortunes, by protecting criminals from the punifhments which 
they have merited; and if we confider the practices which they 
adopt to obtain their end, (fuch as hiring perfons to fwear an 
alibi, cajoling, threatening, and bribing witnefles to fupprefs 
or mutilate their evidence, on the day of trial,) the mind {tarts 
back with aftonifhment and horror at fuch an accumulation of 


-wickednefs, 


The difficulty of an attempt to reform thefe abufes may 
terrify the weak and timid: but it fhould excite to a greater 
degree of exertion thofe who are bleft by nature with a fufiie 
cient ftrength of mind; and who, from the circumftances of 
their fituation in life, are fuppofed to be beft qualified to trace 
the evil to its fource, and to mark the various gradations of 
fraud, with their confequences immediate or remote on the 
peace and happinefs of fociety. 

No writer that we have hitherto perufed appears to us to have 
examined the fubjeét fo accurately as the author of the work 
before us. As a magiftrate, he doubtlefs had the beft means 
of information; and we mutt confefs ourfelves aftonifhed and 
fhocked at the extent of the evils here fet forth, which, we are 
decidedly of opinion, require the immediate attention of the 

Rev, Ava. 1796. Ff legiflature. 
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legiflature. Engaged in a war, the event of which is uncer. 
tain, and loaded with taxes for the fupport of government, 
added to the confequent dearnefs of provifions, it is certain] 
incumbent on our rulers to prevent, as much as is poflible, the 
‘depredations committed on public and private property. ‘Thefe 
depredations, according to our author, amount to the incredible 
fum of 2,000,000:annually; which he arranges under the fol. 
lowing heads: 


1. Small thefts - - - £-710,0Cc0 
2. Thefts upon the rivers and quays - 500,000 
3. Thefts in the dock yards and onthe Thames 300,000 
4. Burglaries, highway robberies, &c. - 220,000 
5.. Coining bafe money - - - 200,000 


6. Forging bills, fwindling, &c. + - 70,000 





Total eftimate £.2,000,000 

The introduction to this truly important work contains 
fome very fenfible obfervations on the imperfection of our cri- 
minal’ Jaws. ‘The author afcribes the infecurity which the 
public experiences with regard to life and property, and the 
inefficacy of the Police in preventing crimes, to the following 
caufes : 

1. The imperfe&tions in our criminal code; and, in many 
inftances, its deficiency with regard to regulations and provi- 
fions applicable to the prefent ftate of fociety. 

2.. The want of a properly digefted and energetic fyftem of 
Police, and-of an adequate fund for giving effect to the exertions 
of magiftrates in detecting criminals, and for rewarding officers 
of juftice, and others, for ufeful fervices. 

. The want of a public profecutor for the crown, to pre- 
vent frauds in the adminiftration of criminal juftice. 

4. The unneceflary feverity and fanguinary nature of pus 
nifhments. - : 

6, The abufes in granting pardon to:capital convicts. 

6. The fyftem of hulks. 

7. The want of proper penitentiary houfes for the employ- 
ment and reformation of convicts. 

‘> Inthe firft chapter, the author takes a general view of the 
caufes of the increafe of crimes. As this fubje&t is of the 
greateft importance, we fhall give his fentiments at length: 

* Jn developing the caufes which have fo multiplied and increafed 
thofe various offences and public wrongs which are at prefent felt to 
prefs fo hard upon fociety, it may be truly affirmed in the firft in- 
ftance, much is to be imputed to deficient and inapplicable Laws, and 


toan ill-regulated Police. 
« Crimes of every defcrtption have their origin in the vicious and 


immoral habits of the people ;—in the want of attention to the educa- 
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tion of the inferior orders of fociety;—and in the deficiency of the 
fyftem which has been eftablifhed for guarding the morals of this ufe- 
rf clafs of the community. ; 783 
¢ Innumerable temptations occur in a great capital where crimes 
are reforted to, in order to fupply imaginary wants and improper 
ratifcations, which are not known in leffer focieties: and againft 
which the laws have provided few applicable remedies in the way of 
prevention. ; t r 

‘ The improvident and even the luxurious mode of living which 
prevails too generally among various clafles of the lower ranks of the 
people in the metropolis, leads to much mifery and to many crimes. 

« Accuftomed from their earlieft infancy to indulge themfelves in 
eating many articles of expenfive food in its feafon®*, and poffeflin 
little or no knowledge of that kind of frugality and care which enables 
well-regulated families to make every thing go as far as poffible, by 
a diverfified mode of cookery and good management :—A flailed alfo 
by the numerous temptations held out by fraudulent lotteries, and 
places of public refort and amufement; and above all, by the habit 
of {pending a great deal of valuable time as well as money unneceffa- 
rily in public-houfes ; and often allured by low gaming, to {quander 
more than they can afford, there is fcarce an inftance of accommo- 
dating the income to the expenditure, even in the beit of times, with 
a confiderable body of the lowelt orders of the people inhabiting the 
capital: and hence a melancholy conclufion is drawn, warranted by a 
generally afiumed fact; «* that above twenty thoufand individuals rife 
every morning in this great metropolis, without knowing how, or by 
what means they are to be fupported during the pafling day, or where 
they are to lodge on the fucceeding night.” 

* Poverty is no where to be found cloathed in fo great a degree 
with the garb and emblems of the extremeft mifery and wretchednefs, 
asin London. 

‘ Develope the hiftory of any given number of thefe miferable 
fellow-mortals, and their diftreffes will be found, almoit in every. ine 
ftance, to have been occafioned by extravagance, idlenefs, profligacy, 
and crimes :—-and that their chief fupport is by thieving in a little way. 

* Allured and deceived by the facilities which the pawnbrokers and 
the old-iron fhops hold out, in enabling the labouring people, when 
they marry, and firft enter upon life in the metropolis, to raife mo- 
ney upon whatever can be offered asa pledge or for fale; the firft fte 
with too many, is generally to difpofe of wearing-apparel and “wo 
hold goods, which is frequently done upon the leaft preffure, rather 
than forego the ufual gratification of a good dinner or a hot fupper. — 
Embarraffments are {peedily the confequence of this line of condué, 
which is too often followed up by idlenefs and inattivity. The ale. 
houfe is reforted to as a defperate remedy, where the idle and the 


* « The chief confamption of oyiters, crabs, lobfters, pickled fal- 
mon, &c. when firft in feafon, and when prices are high, is by the 
loweft claffes of the people.—The middle ranks, and thofe immediately 


under them, zbftain generally from fuch indulgencies until the prices 
are moderate.’ 
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diffolute will always find affociates, who being unwilling to labour, 
refort to crimes for the purpofe of fupplying an unneceflary extrava. 
ance. 

. « It is truly melancholy to reflect upon the abje& condition of that 
numerous clafs of profligate parents, who, with their children, are 
conftantly to be found in the tap-rooms of public houfes, {pending in 
two days as much of their earnings as would fupport them a week 
comfortably, in thcir own dwellings ;—deftroying their health ;— 
wafting their time, and rearing up their children to be proftitutes and 
thieves before they know that it is a crime.’ 

In chapter I]. the caufes and progrefs of {mall thefts are ex. 
plained, and fhewn to arife from the numerous receivers of 
ftolen goods, under the denomination of dealers in rags, old 
iron, and other metals. The various arts ufed to feduce the 

iddy and the extravagant among the lower ranks of fociety are 
hid open, together with the methods of concealment, and the 
wonderful dexterity with which detection is evaded. In the 
IIId chapter, the fame fubjedt is purfued, and we havea parti- 
cular detail of the means employed in committing {mall thefts 
onthe Thames. The IVth chapter is highly interefting, as 
it traces the caufes of the prevailing abufes, frauds, plunder, 
and pillage in the public arfenals, and in fhips of war and 
tranfports. 

Chapter V. chiefly relates to the commiflion of the more 
atrocious offences of burglary and highway robbery. 

The Vith chapter treats on coinage, and the circulation of 
bafe money, and contains a great variety of very curious in- 
formation. The fyftematic manner in which this infamous 
trade is carried on, the incredible profits arifing from it, its 
vaft extent, and the numbers of people concerned in. it, cannot 
be contemplated without horror. 

The fubjeéts of chapter VII. are the various Kinds of forge- 
ries and frauds committed in the metropolis. ‘The author 
juftly obferves that Gaming is the fource whence have fprung 
up all that race of cheats, fwindlers, and fharpers, whofe ne- 
farious practices he endeavours io expofe. 

‘ So early as the reign of Queen Anne,” (continues the worthy 
writer,) * this abandoned and mifchievous race of men feem to have 
attracted the notice of the legiflature in a very particular degree, for 
the act of the gth of Her Majefty recites ** shat divers lead and diffoe 
hute perfons live at great expences, hawing no vifitle eftate, profeffion, or 
calling, to maintain themfelves; but fupport thefe expences by Gaming 
only; enadts that any tewo juftices may caufe to be brought before them, all 
perfons within their limits whom they foall have juft caufe to fufpe& have 
no vifible eftate, profeffion, or calling, to maintain themfélwes by, but do 


for the moft part jupport themfelves by Gaming, and if fuch perfons foall 


not make the contrary appear to fuch juftices, they are to be bound to their 
good behaviour for a twvelwemonth, and in default of Sufficient fecurity, te 
be 
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be committed to prifon, until they can find the fame, and if fecurity fhall be 
given, it will be forfeited on their playing or betting at any one time, for 
more than the value of twenty fhillings.”? 

« If in conformity to the {pirit of this wile ftatute, fharpers of every 
denomination who fupport themfelves by a variety of cheating and 
{windling practices, without having any vifible means of fupport, 
were in like manner to ‘be called upon to find fecurity for good beha- 
viour in ail cafes where they cannot fhew they ‘have the means of fub- 
fitting themfelves honeftly, the number of thefe pefts of = under 
an active and zealous magiftracy, would foon be diminithed, if not 
totally annihilated. 

« By the s2th of George the Second «* the games of Faro, Hazard, 
Se. are declared to be Lotteries, fubjefing the perfons who keep them toa 
penalty of two hundred ponds, and thofe who play, to fifty pounds.’’— One 
witnefs is only neceflary to prove the offence before any juftice of the 
peace, who forfeits ten pounds if be negle&s to do bis duty: —and by the 
8th of George the Firft, ‘* the keeper of a Faro table may be profecuted 
for.a lottery, where the penalty is five hundred pounds.” 

¢ Such has been the anxiety of the legiflature to fupprefs Faro Ta- 
bles and other games of chance, that the fevereft penaities have been 
inflicted, founded on the fulleft impreffion of the pernicious confe- 
quences of fuch praétices, and yet to the difgrace of the Police of the 
metropolis, houfes are opened under the fanttion of high founding 
names, where an indifcriminate mixture of all ranks are to be found, 
from the finifhed harper to the raw inexperienced youth. And where 
all thofe evils exift in full force which it was the object of the Legifla- 
ture to remove. 

‘ When a f{pecies of gambling, ruinaus to the morals and to the 
fortunes of the younger parts of the community who move in the mid- 
dle and higher ranks of life is fuffered to be carried on in direct oppo- 
fition to @ pofitive ftatute ;—Surely, blame muft attach fome where ! 

‘ The idle vanity of being introduced into what is fuppofed to be 
genteel fociety, where a fafhionable name announces an intention of 
feeing company, has been productive of more domeffic mifery and more 
veal diftrefs, poverty, and wwretchedne/s to families in this great metro- 
polis, (who but for-their folly might have been eafy and comfortable,) 
than many volumes could detail. 

‘ A miftaken fenfe of what conftitutes human happinefs, leads the 
mafs of the people who have the means of moving, in any degree, 
above the middle ranks of life, into the fatal error of mingling in 
what is erroneoufly called genteel company, if thatcan be called fuch 
where Faro Tables and other games of hazard are introduced in pri- 
vate families :—-Where the leatt recommendation (and fharpers {pare 
NO pains to obtain recommendations) admits all ranks who can exhibit 
4 genteel exterior, and where the young and the inexperienced are 
Initiated in every propenfity tending to debafe the human charaéter, 
and taught to view with contempt every acquirement connected with 
thofe duties which lead to domeftic happinefs, or to thofe objects of 
utility which can render either fex refpectable in the world. 

‘ To the horde of fharpers at prefent upon the town, thefe places of 
rendezvous furnifh a moft productive harvef, 
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« Many of this clafs, ruined perhaps themfeivcs in early life in fe. 
minaries of the fame defcription, to which they foolithly reforted, 
when vanity predominated over prudence and difcretion, have no al- 
ternative but to follow up the fame mifchievous trade, and to prey 
upon the ignorant,—the inexperienced, and the uawary, until they too 
fee the fatal dclufion when it 1s too late. 

«© When fuch abominable praétices are encouraged and fanétioned 
by high-founding names,—when fharpers and black legs find an eafy 
introduétion into the houfes of perfons of fafhion, who affemble in 
multitudes together for the purpefe of playing at thoie moft odious 
and deteftable games of hazard, which the legiflature has ftigmatized 
with fuch marks of reprobation, itis ime for the civil magiftrate to 
ftep forward :- and to feel, that in doing that duty which the laws of 
his country impo-e on him, he is perhaps faving hundreds of families 
from ruin and deltru€tion, and preferving to the infants of thoughtlefs 
and deluded parents that property which is their birth-right: but 
which, for waut of an energetic Police in enforcing the Jaws made 
for the proteétion of this property, would otherwife have been loft, 
Jeaving nothing to confole the mind but the fad refleCtion, that with 
the lois of fortune, thofe opportunities (in confequence of idle habits) 
were alfo loft of fitting the unfortunate fufferer for any reputable pur- 
fuit in life, by which an honeft livelihood could be obtained.’ 

Thefe excellent obfervations are followed by an accurate de- 
fcription of the various kinds oi fharpers, cheats, and fwindlers, 
with which the metropolis {warms ; and thefe are divided into 
twenty-one different cliffes. It might perhaps have mortified 
the pride of a late celebrated nobleman,—who, in his letters to 
his fon, fcemed to regard external manners, and what he 
termed the Graces, as of more importance than moral qualifie 
Cation,—to have been told that the great quality and leading in- 
difpenfible attributes of a tharper, a cheat, a fwindler, or a 
gambler, are to potiefs a genteel exterior, a demeanor apparently 
artlefs, and a good avdrefs. 

The VilIth chapter, after having eftablifhed the old maxim 
that if there were no receivers there would be no thieves, fets 
forth the neceffity of ‘upprefling thofe pefls of fociety This 
leads to a review of the cxifting laws relating to the receivers 
of ftolen goods; which are fhewn (though in many re!p:és 
commendable) to be infuficient tor the remedy of fo great an 
evil. Some amendments are propoied, which may be chiefly 
reduced to the general idea of confolidating and improving the 
Jaws now in being relative to the receivers of ftolen goods, by 
an arrangement which fhall render the whole clear and explicit, 
and applicable to all the objects of preflure which have been felt 
to exift. 

The. 1Xth chapter relates chiefly to the deteétion of of- 
fenders; the Xth to the profecution; the XIth treats of 
punifhments; and the XIIth of the prefent itate of the Police 
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of the metropolis. The author points out the defects and 
abufes in the prefent execution of our Jaws, which he traces to 


their ufual caufes; while the amendments which he propofes. 


appear to be extremely judicious, and fuch as might be ex- 

died from a man who to the trueft patriotifm unites a love 
of juftice, and a benevolent regard for the happinefs of man- 
kind. We therefore ftrongly recommend this book to general 
perufal ; and we fhall take leave of the worthy author with ob- 
ferving that the prevention of crimes, by a fenfible and well- 
regulated Police, would contribute much more to the real glory 
of the nation, than any conquefts which can poflibly be made 
by the fword, or any wealth which may be acquired by the ex- 
tenfion of commerce. 

Since the foregoing article was written, we have feen a fe- 
cond edition [price 7s.] of this truly meritorious publication, — 
which is now much improved and enlarged, not only by the 
addition of three new chapters, but alfo by an extenfion 
of the work in general throughout. Various details are intfo- 
duced relative to the caufes of the corruption of morals,—=the 
extent of that enormous evil the river-plunder,—the mifchiefs 
of that feandal to government, the lottcry,—the imperfections of 
the laws refpecting crimes and punifhments,—the {tate of the 
criminal, municipal, and civil Police of the Metropolis, &c. 
on all which topics, as the author juftly hopes, ¢ the reader 
will find much new information, in its nature very curious as 
well as highly interefting.’ 


*,* We are informed that the Public are indebted [and they 
are VERY MUCH indebted!] for this work, to Patrick Colqu- 
houn, Efq. one of the Magiftrates of the Police for the Metropolis, 





Art. VIII. Memoirs of the Literary and Philofophical Society of Man- 
cheer. Vol. tV. Part If. 8vo. pp. about 400. 6s. Boards, 
Cadell jun. and Davies. 1796. 


TH contents of the firft part of this volume having been 
detailed to our readers in our xiiith vol. N.S, p. 65 and 


182, we fhall now proceed to confider the papers of the fecond 
part. 


Objervations on the Advantages of planting Wafte Lands. By 


Thomas Richardion, fq. 

This is a well-intended paper. Every man who pradtifes 
planting, or recommends the pratice, may be confidered as a 
patriot; even though he may, in fome meafure, miftake the 
end of his intentions. The writer of this paper is rather an 
amateur than a praétical planter. Planting is capable of doing 
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great mifchief to a country, when applied to lands that ought 
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to produce corn and herbage, for the ufe of men and animals. 
No ground fhould be planted,which is capableof being employed 
in the purpofes of agriculture. 

The Jands which Mr. Richardfon more particularly recom. 


-imends are boggy wet lands: but we have very few lands of this 
defcription, in thefe kingdoms, which may not be drained, and 


be applied, efpecially at this juncture, toa much more patriotic 
purpofe than that of planting. 

Mr. R.’s favourite tree is the alder ; which, though ufeful for 
mechanical! purpofes, is, on the whole, one of the moft worth. 


| lefs of the arborefcent tribe. How far a few acres of it 
| may be proper, in the neighbourhood of Manchefter, we will 


not contend: but we know that to recommend it to the notice 
of planters in general is little lefs than criminal, at this time. 

The next tree of which he fpeaks moft particularly is the 
Scotch fir; thus joining, in his good intentions, the two leaft 
ufeful trees that can be propagated in this kingdom. 

To write with profit on the fubject of planting requires not 
only an extenfive practical knowlege of the art itielf, but a ge- 
neral acquaintance with the application of woods to their proper 
ufes, and with the entire circle of rural cqncerns ; planting 
being only one branch of the general fubje&. 

The part of Mr. R.’s paper, which we would chiefly recom- 
mend to the reader’s attention, is a note refpecting the bark of 
the fallow (falix caprea), as a material for the paper manufac. 
tory: 

‘ From the bark of this plant in its green flate, in the year 1788, 
were made, at Mill-Bank, near Warrington, fifteen reams of {trong 
paper. lI: appears from the teflimony of Mr. Greaves, the maker, 
that the paper made from ropes is fold at eight fhillings and fixpence 
the ream; but that paper made from the bark of the Withen may be 
fold, with equal profit, at five fhillings and eightpence the ream: 
And that palteboard for hook-backs, made from ropes, is fold at 
twenty five pounds per ton, long weight of one hyndred and twenty 
pounds to the hundred; but pafteboard of the fame thicknefs, made 
from withen bark, may be fold at feventeen pounds per ton.’ 


ketch of the Hiftory of Sugar, in the early Times, and through the 
middie Ages. By W. Falconer, M. D. 

The author has quoted or pointed out all the paffages that 

have occurred to him on this fubje&. ¢ They are, (he adds,) 

few and inconfiderable, but may fave trouble to others who are 


willing to make a deeper enquiry into the hiftory of this fub- 
ftance.’ 


Copy of a Letter from Thomas Beddoes, M.D. to Mr. Henry. 
Dr. B. obferved, at the bottom of an iron {melting furnace, 
a ma{s, Containing foda, iron, and a third colouring materi 
fimilar 
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fimilar to what Mr. Willis had defcribed in the former part of 
thefe tranfactions. 


Some Obfervations on the Flints of Chalk Beds. By the fame. 


Dr. B. thinks that the fhape of the hollow nodules of Aint 
muft be owing to the extrication of an elaftic fluid from matter 
in fufion within, after the external glafly coat had become 
denfe, butnot rigid. He thus defcribes one of his fpecimens : 
‘ Take one of thofe oval phials, into which bent tubes are com- 
monly inferted for the purpofe of obtaining elaftic fluids by fo-~ 
Jution. Into this phial put juft acid and chalk enough to raife 
a foam that fhall fill it; then conceive the foam to become 
concrete.’ 

He remarks that iron bars, ufed for grates in furnaces, are 
often found, after long expofure to heat, to contaia a grey 
powder. He endeavours to fhew how this powder is pro- 
duced, and then applies the principle to a remarkable natural 
appearance : 

« The duft and afhes, ejected in fuch abundance by volcanoes, muft 
be produced by very nearly the fame mechani{fm. Let us fuppofe a 
fubitance in fufion, from which, or from below which, air or fteam 
is rapidly and copioufly evolved—a very common occurrence at the 
time of an eruption. ‘Thefe elaftic fluids iffue with fuch prodigious 
violence as to diffipate the matter in fufion, and bear it forward, as 
duft is elevated by a ftrong wind. On its arrival in the atmofphere, 
or before, it is cooled, becomes concrete, and defcends like fnhow 
upon the ground.’ 

Several other curious obfervations occur in the courfe of this 
paper. 

Experiments and Obfervations on the Vegetation of Seeds. Farther 
Experiments and Obfervations on the Vegetation of Seeds. By 
Mr. John Gough. 

Mr. G. here furnifhes a very fatisfactory inveftigation of the 
influence of oxygene air on vegetation, and of fome other cir- 
cumftances that take place during the procefs of germination. 
He finds the prefence of air, containing oxyyene, neceflary to 
the germination of feeds previoufly fteeped in water. Atmo- 
{pheric air, in which fuch feeds have grown, is found to contain 
carbonic acid air. After a feries of experiments, made in or- 
der to determine how this air is formed, 

‘ It is plain,’ fays Mr. G. ¢ that feeds, in the act of vegetation, 
take oxygene from the atmofphere, part of which they retain, and 
reject the reft charged with carbone. The fubftance of the feed- 
lobes is hereby changed, an additional quantity of oxygene being 
introduced into their compofition; and a part of their carbone lolt. 
This change, in the proportion of their elementary principles, gene- 
rates fugar, as is evident frem the procefs of malting. But oe 
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and carbonic acid are more foluble in water, than the farinaceoug 
oxyd. They therefore combine with the humidity in the capillary 
tubes of the feed, and find a ready paflage to the germ, the vegeta- 
tive principle of which they call into action by a fimulus fuited to its 
nature. A nutritious liquor being thus prepared, by the decompofi- 
tion of the feed-lobes, and diitributed through the infant plant, its 
organs begin to exert their {pecific actions, by decompounding the 
nourifhment conveyed to them, and forming new oxyds from the ele- 
mentary principles of it, for the increafe of the veffels and fibres; 
and in this manner the firft ftage of vegetation commences.’ 


In another experiment, Mr. G. finds that feeds do not fprout 
jn azotic air; as indeed appeared indire@lly from his preceding 


experiments. At the conclufion of his firft paper, he lays down 
the following corollary : 


¢ The ufe, and even che necefiny of having the foil very well pul- 
verized, for the reception of a crop of grain or pulfe, is explained 
by the preceding facts and obfervations : For when the turf of a field 
is reduced to a fine powder, the air finds free accefs to every part of 
it; and the feeds it contains, being placed in a temperature that is 
nearly uniform, and fupplied with a neceffary portion of humidity 
from the moiit ground, are expofed, in the molt favourable manner, 
to the united effects of thofe caufes, which are intended by nature to 
promote the growth and profperity of the infant plant.’ 


In the fecond paper, it is feen that fteeped feeds lofe their 
vegetative power—in a longer or fhorter fpace, according to 
the temperature—in confequence of a change which occafions 
them to emit carbonated hydrogene and carbonic acid gafes: 


‘ The water, thus introduced into their compofition, changes that 
proportion of their component paris, which is required to preferve 
them in a found itate. If they be then expofed to the atmofphere, the 
action of its oxygene awakes the faculty of vegetation in them. On 
the contrary, when they are furrounded by. azofe or water, which do 
not appear to act on them, the component particles in their texture are 
left to form new combinations among themfelves, and are partly con- 
verted into gas; the appearance of which indicates the commence- 
ment of that ttage of putrefaction, by which the faculty of vegetating 
in the atmofphere is deftroyed. We may now venture to explain, on 
rational grounds, a curious circumftance alluded to in my former pa- 
per, (p. 310): I mean a property, which the feeds of particular 
plants poffefs, of continuing found and uninjured in the ground for 
many years, provided it remains fallow; but which vegetate vigor- 
oufly as foon as the foil is pulverized by the plough. For it has been 
fhewn, that an increafe of heat accelerates the putrefaction of feeds 
charged with water and deprived of air; from which it may be fafely 
inferred, that the prefervation of thefe bodies may be infinitely pro- 
longed, by fecluding them from the atmofphere, in a fituation where 
the temperature never exceeds a certain degree.’ 


Mr. G. afterward relates fome experiments with bulbs, 
which, ‘with regard to oxygene, terminate in the fame refult. 
Now, 
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Now, as Dr. Prieftley found that plants grow in azote, a re- 
markable change in their vegetative powers muft take place at 
fome period after the commencement of growth, ‘This chan 
does not happen while the feed lobes fupply the infint plant 
with nutriment, as the author proves by his fourteenth experi- 
ment. ? 

On parting, Mr. Gough admonifhes his reader that the ha- 
bits of aquatic plants mutt be very different. Thisis obvious; 
and, as they can only be afcertained by experiment, we hope 
that the author will not put the inquiry out of his bands, till he 
has made them the fubjeét of invettigation. We have not the 
French edition (in 4 vols.) of Dr. Ingenhoufz on Vegetables : 
but, if we do net miftake, his refearches Jed him to conclude 
that feecs could not germinate without oxygene. 


On the Combuftion of dead Bodies, as formerly pra@ifed in Scoi- 
land. iy Alex, Copiand, Efq. 
Mr. C. here vindicaies his former opinions on this fubjec 
againft objeciions; and this paper wil! doubtlefs be read with 
the fame pleafure which was afforded by its predeceffor, 


Conjedtures on the U/e of the antient terraffed Works in the North of 
England. By John Ferriar, M.D. 
The flight conjectures in this paper are pleafingly illuftrated 
by an engraving o: Orton Scar. 


Mifcellaneous Objervations on canine and fpontaneous Hydrophobia ; 
to which is prefixed, the Hifiory of a Cufe of Hydrophobia. oc- 
curring twelve Years after the bite of a fuppofed mad Dog. 
By Samuel Argent Bardfley, M.D. &c. 


This is an uncommonly interefling paper, and will equally 
repay the attention of the compaffionate and the {cientific. 
Of all within our recollection, the prefixed cafe is among the 
moft cruel in its origin, and the moft dreadfui in its progre(s. 
Its commencement is reported in the following terms: 


© John Lindfay, weaver, bas been induttrious, fober, and regular 
in his mode of living; but fubject to low fpirits from the dithculty he 
found, att:mes, of maintaining a wife and fix young children. His 
exertions, however, were in general propvruonate to his difliculties. 
But of late, from the depreciation of labour, (in 1794,) he found, 
that the molt rigid economy and indetatigable indufiry were not fuf- 
ficient to ward off, trom mmieif and tamily, the calamities of hunger, 
debt, and the molt abjet poverty. The anxiety of his mind now be- 
came almoit injupportable. As the lait refuge for his diftrefs, he 
applied, a few days previous to the attack of his complaint, to the 
Overfeers of his parifh for their afliflance to pay his rent, and thereby 
prevent the feizure of his goods; but obtained no relief. Over- 
whelmed with grief and diiappointment, he vielded to defpatr, re- 
figning himfclf and family to their wretched fate. He was foon 
rouled 
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roufed from this ftate of fancied apathy, by the piercing cries of his 
children ae bread. Ina paroxy{m of rage and tendernefs, 


he fat down to his loom on the Monday morning, and worked night 
and day, feldom quitting his feat, till carly on the enfuing Wednef- 
day morning. During this period of bodily fatigue and mental 
anxiety, he was entirely {upported by hafty draughts of cold butter. 
milk, fparingly taken. Nor did he quit the loom, until his ftrength 
was completely exhaufled. He then threw himfelf upon his bed, and 
flept a few hours. On waking, he complained of giddinefs and con- 
fufion in his head, and a general fenfe of wearinefs over his body. 
He walked five miles that morning, in order to receive his wages, 
for the completion of his work; and, on his return, felt much fa- 
tigued, and troubled with a pain in his head. During the aight, 
his fleep was interrupted by involuntary and deep fighs—flight 
twitchings in the arms—and a fenfe of weight and conftriction at the 
breaft. He complained of much uneafineis at the light of a can. 
dle, that was burning in the room. On evacuating his urine, he 
was obliged to turn afide his head from the veffel, as he could not 
bear the fight of the fluid without great uneafinefs, Being rather 
thirty, he wifhed for balm tea to drink; but was unable to fwallow 
it from a fenfe of pain and tightnefs, which he experienced about the 
throat, when the liquid was prefented tohim. He fuddenly exclaimed, 
on perceiving this laft fymptom, ** Good God" itis all over with 
me !’’ and immediately recalled to his wife’s recolle¢tion the circum- 


ftance of his having been bitten *, twelve years ago, by a large dog 
apparently mad.’ ‘ : 


The fymptoms of the difeafe became progreflively more fe- 
vere, and on Saturday he died. Of the fcenes which his illnefs 
exhibited, Dr. B. appears to have been a fpeétator not lefs 


fympathizing than obfervant. The following was one among 
a number equally tragic: 


« He was now alarmed to a degree of diftration, at being left alone, 
He examined every objec with a timid and fufpicious eye; and, upon 
the leaft noife of a footitep in the gallery of the hofpital, he begged, in 
the moft piteous accents, to be protected from harm. He had never 
offered the leait violence to any one, fince the commencement of the 
difeafe; and even now, when the increafed fecretion of faliva occa- 
fioned him to {pit out very frequently, he apologized to the by- 
ftanders, and always defired them to move out of the way. I ob- 
ferved, he frequently fixed his eyes, with horror and affright, on fome 
ideal object; and then, with a fudden and violent motion, buried his 
head underneath the bed-cloaths. The laft time I faw him repeat 





* « Soon after this accident, he applied to a furgeon at Afhton in 
this neighbourhood, who dreffed the wound for a fhort time, and or- 
dered the Ormikirk medicine to be taken. The wound was fpeedily 
healed ; and the patient had never diftrufted his being cured, till the 
moment he was unable to {wallow liquids. I wrote to the furgeon, 
with a view of obtaining particular information relative to the ftate of 


the wound, &c,; but the circumftance had altogether efcaped his 
memory.’ 
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this a€tion, I was induced to enquire into the caufe of his terror.— 
He eagerly atked, if I had not heard howlings and fcratchings? On 
being anfwered in the negative, he fuddenly threw himfelf upon his 
knees, extending his arms in a defenfive pofture, and forcibly throw- 
ing back his head and body. The mufcles of the face were agitated by 
various {pafmodic contortions ;—his eye- balls glared, and feemed ready 
to ftart from their fockets ;—and at that moment, when crying out in 
an agonizing tone—‘* Do you not fee that black dog?’ his counte- 
nance and attitude exhibited the moft dreadful picture of complicated 
horror, diftrefs, and rage, that words can defcribe, or imagination 
paint !” 

We agree perfeétly with Dr. B. ¢ that this patient fell a vic- 
tim to other caufes than the poifon of a rabid animal.? We 
have no fufficient evidence of canine madnefs lying dormant 
for two years; we know that it may arife from accidents very 
different from the bite of a dog ; and this poor patient’s fuffer- 
ings of mind and body cannot fail to excite a fufpicion, that the 
caufe here did not long precede the effe&t.—There are various 
ebfervations, in this extenfive and learned paper, which deferve 
attention, though we have it not in our power to pay them due 
regard. 


An Attempt to explain the Nature and Origin of the antient carved 
Pillars and Obelifks, now extant in Great Britain. By Mr. 
Thomas Barrit. 


Mr. B. fuppofes that all the figured pillars and obelifks, 
which have been reckoned monuments of battles with Danes 
and Norwegians, are crofles, erefted either to excite devotion, 
or over the burying-places of noble families, or in commeme- 
ration of military events of a later period. For this opinion, 
we think, he advances very cogent reafons. 


Meteorological Obfervations, collected and arranged by T. Gare 
nett, M.D. 


Weare glad to find the fociety perfevering in their collefion 
of documents towards a knowlege of the atmofphere. The cu- 
rious reader will find a number of tables and obfervations ar- 
ranged by Dr. Garnett, from the communications of various 
correfpondents; among whom Mr. Copland of Dumfries is 
again confpicuous. 

Two mathematical articles, viz. © The inverfe Method of 
central Forces, communicated by Dr. Holme ;’ and * The Laws o 
Mation of a Cylinder, compelled by the repeated Strokes of a falling 
Block, to penetrate un Obftacle, the Refijtance of which 1s an inva- 
riable Force; by Mr. Foon Gough,’ are too jong and abftrufe to 
allow an analyfis of them to be interefting to the general 
reader, We fhail, therefore, only point them out to the atten- 
tion of the learned mathematician. 
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Arr. 1X. Planting and Rural Ornament. Being a fecond Edition, 
with large Additions, of ** Planting and Ornamental Gardening, 
a Prattical treatife.’? 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 862. 14s. Boards, 
Nicol. 1796. 


TH antients do not appear to have had any idea of what we 
mean by Landfcape Gardening. Their grounds were 
{mall and formal. The celebrated garden of Alc:nous con- 
tained bui four acres, and confifted of no more than an orchard, 
vineyard, and beds for efculent vegetables ; and the gardens of 
Pliny at his : ufean vilia, which he feems to h.ve fo much fa- 
tisfa€tion in deterising (Lib. v. Ep. 6.), muft have refembled 
our old-f.fhioned ftyle of gardening ; for he fpeaks of his ter- 
races, grafs-plots, box-edzinys, trees cut into the figures of 
divers animais, and, in one place, of his own name with that 
of his gardener being cut in a box- hedge. This ftrange tafte 
of ocnamenting the drefled foil, round the manfion, con- 
tinu’d in vogue for many ages: it is now, however, happily 
exploded, and a much preferable fvftem is adopted. Now the 
ideas ¢f the rural ornamentalift, inftecd of being circumfcribed 
within the narrow fpace of a few acres, expatiate over an 
ample field ; and, inftead of being employed in torturing na- 
ture, they have for their object her real embellifhment. Mo- 
dern profeflors and writers on gardening are often as fublime as 
the antients were narrow in their conceptions. The objec of 
Sir Wm. Chambers, in his treatife on Oriental Gardening, 
was to excite and to cherifh the thought of converting the 
kingdom by degrees into one immenfe Landfcape Garden ; and, 
though this may be deemed romantic, more we are perfuaded 
may be done towards its accomplifhment than may at Arft be 
imagined. By employing {cientific men and men of tafte in 
marking and forming the line of our public roads ; by ftudying 
beauty of effect as well as utility in conducting the traveller 
through a country ; by imitating the magnificent Romans in 
the ftructure of our bridges and public buildings; by an atten- 
tion in our nobility and gentry to make their own decorations 
and improvements blend with thofe of the public; by planting 
and improved cultivation; and by a regard to elegance in the 
laying out of waite lands under acts for inclofure* ; the face 


——— 





* We have obferved, with concern, that diftri&ts in which in- 
clofures have taken place have had their beauty diminifhed rather 
than improved by them. The ftrait lines of divifion deftroy every 
idea of pidturefque, and render the profpect difgufting to the eye of 
tafte. Itisto be withed that, when wafte lands are inclofed, fuch 


men as Mr.M, were confulted, who could fhew how to plant and 
where to mark the line. 
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of the country would be greatly ameliorated. Gentlemen will 
not probably be induced to fpeculate to fo wide an extent: but 
as far as their own domains reach, it appears ta be a general 
wifh among them to avail themfelves of the hints of fcientific 
men in their improvement. 

The practical treatife on planting and ornamental gardening, 
now before us, having come to a fecond edition, and which 
the well-known author, Mr. Marfhall, has been induced fo 
much to improve, is a mark of the tafte of the age in this re- 
fpe, as well as of the encouragment which this gentleman 
had received in the charaéter of a Rural Ornamentalift. Our 
account of the firft edition of his publication will be found in 
M. R. vol. Ixxili. p. 368. We there briefly defcribed the 
nature of the work, and intimated our perfuafion of its utility. 
We have no doubt that it has been found as ufeful as we pre- 
difted ; for, on the fubjedt of plants and planting, it contains 
much valuable matter. ‘To this fecond impreffion feveral ad. 
ditions are made, particularly under the head of Rural Ornae 
ment. Somethings, Mr. M. reminds us, he has omitted, viz. 
his obfervations on the fale and felling of timber, a fubje& 
which does not properly belong to planting, and is much lefs 
compatible with Rural Ornament; and alfo Mr. Farquharfon’s 
remarks on the propagation of the Scotch Fir; a tree, he fays, 
‘which, now that the fuperior merits of the Larch are afcer- 
tained, can feldom be planted with propriety.’ In this con- 
demnation of the Scotch firs we cannot entirely agree. We 
admire their effect in belts and clumps as little as Mr. Marfhall: 
but their hardinefs is a recommendation of them, efpecially as 
a nurfery or protection to other trees in all bleak and expofed 
fituations. 

On the whole, the volumes before uz clearly manifeft the 
attention which the author has beftowed on Planting and Rural 
Ornament ; and, though we are aware with Partridge that De 
guftibus non eff difputandum, we will venture to add that the re- 
marks and obfervations of Mr. Martfhall on the principles of the 
Rural Art evince his tafte. M 





Art. X. Remarks upon the Condu? Ma the Perfons poffeffed of the 
Powers of Government in France; and on the official Note of M. 
Barthelemi, dated at Baile, March 26, 1796. 8vo. pp. 116. 
is. 6d. Owen. 


GNORANT, as we profefs to be, of the quarter whence this 
pamphlet proceeds, and incredulous of the report which de- 
fcribes it as the manifefto of a powerful parliamentary party, we 

fhall comment on it without referve. 
To 
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To the remarks the following ftate-papers are prefixeden. 
x. A note to M. Barthelemi from Mr. Wickham, dated Bern, 
Sth March 1796.—2d. A reply from M. Barthelemi to Mr, 
Wickham, dated Bafle, 26th March 1796.—3. A French note 
in the name of § the Court of London,’ dated Downing-ftreet, 
zoth April.—4. A lift of the French territory fpecified in their 
Conftitutional Law. 

The object of the work is to prove, from this bafis of evi- 
dence, that the French government, by its condudé, has fhewn 
itfelf inimical to peace; that it is unreafonable in its preten- 
fions ; and confequently that it has to anfwer before the tribu- 
nal of pofterity for the guilt of prolonging this difaftrous war. 

The pages are not written with calm argument, but in the 
eloquent declamatory ftyle :—they are full of Burkifms. The 
author delights in wreftling victorioufly with relu€tant meta- 
phors; in vixen railings; in emptying the quiver of his 
irony of its whole artillery of taunts, fneers, and infults; in 
bliftering inflammation into eruption ; and in goading anger 
into fury. 

It would have been very proper firft to offer an apology for 
the paper No. 1.; it ought not to have been aflumed that this 
provoking note is innocent. Nothing can be more contemp- 
tuous and infulting than the manner of opening the firft 
queftion : Eji-on difpofé en France? &c. an introduétion which 
intimates a refufal to recognize the very conftituted authorities 
of whom peace is fought, and which affects an offenfive igno- 
rance of any regular organ of communication between the 
French nation and the reft of Europe. The fcornful on is 
effeftedly repeated in the two other queftions : Seroit-on? Def- 
reroit-on? and, as a reward for the complaifance of tranfmitting 
thefe queries to nobody knows whem, it is {tated in the concluding 
paragraph that a reply will be recesved, (autorijé @ recevoir,) as 
if France were a place of infection, whence a man dares not 
take in the anfwer to his own letter, without efpecial permiflion 
of the police. 

In the paper No. 2. one fentence is apparently mifinterpreted 
by our author. ‘ L’adé?e con/iitutionnel ne \ui permet de confentir a 
aucune aliénation de ce qui, a’ apris les loix exiftantes, confitue le 
territoire dela République.” ‘\bis fentence is fuppofed to imply 
that no authority now exifts in France, which can legally ali- 
enate any of the territory comprehended in the Conftitutional 
Law ; and that an aflembly of Revifion (which it requires nine 
years to convene) mult meet before Pondicherri could be ceded 
to Great Britain. On this {trange hypothefis, half of the rea- 
foning of the pamphlet is founded. Now be it obferved that 
the pronoun /ui certainly sefers to the preceding words Direc- 
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sire executif. This fentence then really means no more than 
that fuch unconftitutional ceflions may not take piace at the 
private pleafure of the Directory, and without an efpecial de- 
cree of the legiflature—may not take place without meafures of 
which the Direétory cannot recommend the adoption, nor 
controul the refult—and, confequently, that all projedts relative 
to fuch annexed territory mu{t come in the fhape of {pecific 
propolitions from the adverfe party. 

The note No. 2. prefuppofes the interpretation, here con- 
troverted, to be juft; and, inftead of merely declining the 
terms intimated by France, it very rafhly declares the French 
pretenfion imadmiffible, and that the war will be continued by 
the Court of London as long as (tandis que) -thefe difpofitions 
fhall be maintained. ‘Thus the French are made to have de* 
clared that they will liften to no propotals of peace, except on 
the bafis of retaintng the conftituted territory ; and the Englifh 
to have declared that they will confent to no peace, except on 
the bafis of fome portion of this territory being relinquifhed :— 
fo that the war, according to our author, is folemnly agreed to 
be (as Mr. Burke in its origin called it) suterminable. 

The lift of French territory, accurately given in No. 4. dee 
mands the remark that the duty of fidelity towards provinces, 
which had fubmitted rather to the conititution than to the arms 
of France, required from the Convention nothing more than 
to declare their then European territory an integral part of the 
empire; and that the inclufion of their colonial poffeffions forms 
an ufclefs barrier againft peace. It was therefore unjuft to 
comprehend the colonies in this law. 

We difmifs unnoticed the firft eighteen pages of this pam- 
phlet, as the argument which they contain refts on the inter- 
pretation of M. Barthelemi’s note which we have been con- 
tefting. Next follow fome pleas in behalf of the good old 
practice of fovereigns treating in concert, and by a congrefs of 
ambaffadors. Reafon no doubt points out this method of 
treaty, where many parties are engaged on each fide of a quar- 
rel: but, where a fingle nation is ftruggling againft a combi- 
nation of affailants, reafon as obvioufly points out the fuperior 
expediency of fuch nation treating feparately, and fucceflively, 
with every party whom it can detach from the confederacy. 

€ are next informed (p. 21.) that it * would be both abfurd 
and unjuft, and contrary to the practice and ulages of nations,” 
‘for one country to refufe to receive any propofition whatever 
from another.’ 

The author proceeds to divide the politicians of England into 
three parties. He feems difpofed to affix the name of Jmpe- 
rialif? to thofe * who thought the war could only be terminated 
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by the unqualified fubmiffion of France;’ * who went the full 
length of the Court of Vienna; and confidered peace, even 
abftractedly, as a fanction and indemnity of the Regicide and 
other crimes that had been perpetrated and fuffered in France,’ 
We prefume that, by analogy of gradation, he would affix the 
name of Royalif? to thofe ‘ who thought the war juft, neceflary, 
and indifpenfable ;’ and that of Con/flitutional to thofe * who 
thought it might have been avoided or poftponed.’ He then 
endeavours to fhew that, by the late attempt to negotiate, the 
Royalif? has not forfeited the fupport of the Jmperialif? party, 
and has neceflarily acquired that of the Con/fitutional: whence 
‘ it follows (fays our author, p. 34.) that the whole of England 
is unanimous, and determined in the final profecution of the 
war.’ We have often heard of the omnipotence of reafon, and 
we at length find a ftriking proof of it: a war has here been 
demonftrated to be interminable and to have the unanimous {up- 
port of the nation, the continuance of which, for another three 
years, even the Court of London may think it imprudent to at- 
tempt. 

The endeavour, extending from the 35th to the 45th page, 
to make the French people believe that M. Barthelemi’s note is 
a treafonable a& of the Directory, muft be acknowleged to be 
very ingenious ; and it will no doubt amufe the Parifians to find 
us fo jealous of their conftitutiona! liberties. The fucceeding 
epiphonema forms a bitter and eloquent conclufion. 

We are afraid that the future hiftorian fhould difcover, in the 
conduct of the French rulers, a more fincere difpofition towards 
peace than in our own. ‘They have intimated the terms on 
which they would have ceafed from ftrife: we have not. It 
is always fair and juft to offer peace on the bafis of the uti pof- 
fidetis ; becaufe each party has an equal right to put confidence 
in its own good luck, and to eftimate its ability by its fuccefs. 
The French have done this, and more: they have manifefted 
no reluctance to Jet go fuch of their conquefts as are not com- 
prehended in their Conftitutional Law. On what fpeculation 
of probable advantage we can gamble for another campaign, we 
know not. Are our minifters boldly difpofed to throw Bremen 
and Holland into the hands of Pruffia, and to aggrandize that 
people into a maritime power tending to encroach on the 
northern coaft of France? Are they about to create a nation 
in Germany ftrong enough to accept the burden of habitual ri- 
valfhip to France, and willing to inherit that Hercules’s mantle 
of animofity, in which we have tormented ourfelves almoft to 
extinétion? Or are they merely about to prolong, by fublidies, 
the erofion of Auftria; until Ruffia, and Prutha, and France, 
fhall difcover that they can advantageoufly contederate to pate 
tition its remains ¢ 
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Art. XI. Tbe Life of Lorenzo de? Medici, called the Magnificent. By 
William Roicoe. 4to. 2 Vols. 2!. 2s. Boards. Edwards. 
1795° 
7 was aflerted, probably with juftice, by Gibbon, that there 

J is no fcholar in Afia who might not receive acceffions to 
his knowlege from the perufal of the work of d@’Herbelot, a 
native of the remote and * unbelieving countries of the Weft. 
It might perhaps be affirmed, with equal propriety, that the 
molt learned men of Ifpahan and Conftantinople would profit 
by the ftudy of the Oriental writings of Sir William Jones. 
We know with certainty that d’Anville was capable of in- 
ftruSting the inhabitants of the banks of the Nile and the Eu- 
phrates, in the antient geography of Egypt and Affyria.— 
None of thefe triumphs of learned induftry, however, over the 
obftacles of a foreign language of diffimilar manners, and of 
diftance both in time and place, are in our opinion fo ftriking 
as that which is exhibited in the work now before us. In all 
the inftances to which we have alluded, the nations which 
fuffered themfelves to be furpafled in their own national lite- 
rature, bv foreigners, had declined from their antient fplendoure 
In fome of the examples, thofe nations had become altogether 
rude and barbarous. It excites no wonder that the fcholars of 
Oxford and Gottingen fhould be more familiar with the hif- 
tory of Pericles, and more converfant with the writings of 
Thucydides, than the wretched and ignorant inhabitants of 
modern Athens :— but that difcoveries fhould be made in the 
literature of one of the moft polite and learned nations of 
Europe, by a foreigner who had never vifited that country, 
who was not profeffionally devoted to ftudy, who did not en- 
joy the eafe of lettered leifure, but who was immerfed in the 
purfuits of an aétive and laborious profeffton ; is a circum- 
ftance fo fingular and fo wonderful, as to be of itfelf fufficient 
to confer no mean degree of intereft and importance on the 
work of Mr. Rofcoe. 

That Italian poems of the 15th century, unknown to the 
fcholars of Italy in the prefent age, fhould be given to the 
public by an attorney of Liverpool, is a faét which we be. 
lieve to be unparallelled in the hiftory of literature. 

The reader will naturaliy be curious to learn how a writer, 
in the circumftances of Mr. Rofcoe, could have been encoue 
raged to attempt a work not implying merely the addition of 
elegance and philofophby to the narrative of fats already 
known, which a Hume, a Robertfon, or a Gibbon, might 
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have beftowed in their clofets, but containing valuable and 
important acceffions to the ftock of our hiftori¢al knowlege. 
This curiofity wi!l be beft fatisfied by the author himfelf.— 
Speaking of the labours of his predeceflors, he fays, 


* Such being the attempts that had been made to exhibit to the 
public the life and labours of Lorenzo de’ Medici, I conceived that 
there could be no great degree of arrogance in endeavouring to give 
a more full and particular account of them: nor was I deterred from 
the undertaking by the confideration, that Providence had placed my 
lot beyond the limits of that favoured country, 

‘© Ch” Appennin parte, e) mar circonda gy Alpe.” # 

‘ The truth is that, in a remote part of this remote kingdom, and 
deprived the many advantages peculiar to feats of learning, I 
faw no dificulty in giving a more full, diflinét, and accurate idea of 
the fubjeét than could be collected from any performance I had then 
met with. For fome years pait the works of the Italian writers had 
amafed a portion of my leifure hours; a partiality for any particular 
obje&t generally awakens the defire of obtaining further information 
refpeGing it, and from the perufal of the Italian poets, | was infen- 
fibly led to attend to the literary hiltory of that cultivated nation. In 
tracing the rife of modern literature, I foon perceived that every 
thing great and eftimable in {cience and in art revolved round Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, during the fhort but f{plendid zra of his life, as a common 
centre, and derived from him its invariable prefervation and fupport, 
Under thefe impreffions, 1 began to collect fuch fcattered notices re- 
{peGting him as fell in my way ; and the Florentine hiflories of Mac- 
chiavelli* and Amirato, the critical labours of Crefcimbeni, Muratori, 
Bandini, and Tirabofchi, with other works of lefs importance of which 
I then found my(elf poffeffed, fupplied me with materials towards the 
execution of my plan. | had not however proceeded far, before I 
perceived that the tubjeét deferved a more minute inquiry ; for which 
purpofe it would be neceflary to refort to contemporary authorities, 
and if poffible to origina! documents. The impracticability of ob- 
taining in this country the information of which I ftood in need would 
perhaps have damped the ardour of my undertaking, had nota cir- 
cumftance prefented itfelf in the higheft degree favourable to my 
purpofe. An intimate fricnd, with whom | had been many years 
united in ftudies and affeftion, had paid a vifit to Italy, and had fixed 
his winter refidence at Florence. 1 well knew that I had only to re- 
quett his affiftance, in order to obtain whatever information he had an 
opportunity of procuring, from the very fpot which was to be the 
fcene of my intended hiftory. My inquiries were particularly diret- 
ed towards the Laurentian and Riccardi Libraries, which 1 was con- 
vinced would afford much original and interefting information. It 
would be unjuft merely to fay that my friend afforded me the affift- 
ance I required ; he went far beyond even the hopes I had formed, 
and his return to his native country was, if poffible, rendered {till more 
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* Machiavel is now a naturalized Englith word, and ought there- 
fore to be uled. Rev. 
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ateful to me, by the materials he had collected for my ufe. 
Amongft thefe I had the pleafure to find feveral beautiful poems of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, the originals of which are depofited in the Lau- 
rentian Library, although the former editors of his works appear not 
to have had the flighteit information refpeGing them. ‘Thefe poems, 


which have been copied with great accuracy, and, where it was pof-: 


fible, collated with different manufcripts, will for the firft time be 

iven to the Public at the clofe of the prefent volume. The munifi- 
cence of the late Great Duke Leopold, and the liberality of the Mar- 
quis Riccardi had laid open the ineitimable treafures of their collections 
to every inquirer; and under the regulations of the venerable Cano- 
nico Bandioi, to whofe labours the literary hiltory of Italy is highly 
indebted, fuch arrangements have been adopted in the Laurentian Li 

brary, that every difficulty which might retard refearch is eifectually 
removed. Unlike the immenfe but ill-digefted and almoft prohibited 
collections of the Vatican, the Libraries of Florence are the common 
property of the learned of all nations ; and an inftitution founded by 
Cofmo, and promoted by Lorenzo de’ Medici, yet fubfitts, the nobleit 
monument of their glory, the moft authentic depofitory of their 
fame.’ 


After fome remarks on a Hiftory of Lorenzo de’ Medici by 
Monfignor Fabroni, an Italian prelate, Mr. Rofcoe thus con- 
cludes his preface, in a ftrain of modeft dignity, equally re- 
mote from offenfive arrogance and affected diffidence : 


‘I am not, however, arrogant enough to conccive that, even with 
thefe advantages, I have been ab'e to do juftice to fo extenfive and fo 
diverfified a fubject. Precluded by more ferious and indifpenfable 
avocations from devoting a continued attention to it, I am apprehen- 
five that faéts of importance may either have efcaped my diligence, 
or may be yet imperfectly related. The difficulties attending the 
critical examination of works of tafte written in a foreign language, 
contribute to render me diffident of the fuccefs of my labours. In the 
few attempts to tranflate or imitate the poetical pieces of Lorenzo and 
his contemporaries, | muft regret my inability to do them more com- 
plete jultice ; an inability of which | am fully fenfible, but tor which 
Ido not mean to trouble my reader with any further apology. Such 
as it is, I fubmit this performance to the judgment of the public, 
teady to acknowledge, though not pleafed to reflect, that the dif- 
advantages under which an author labours are no excufe for the im- 
perfeGtions of his work.’ 


The firft chapter of this valuable work is introductory. It 
contains a flight fketch of the Hiftory of the Republic of Flo- 
rence and of the Houfe of Medici, till the time of Cofmo de’ 
Medici, the grandfather of Lorenzo, of whofe life it prefents 
us with a full and interefting account. The Hiftory of Flo- 
rence had indeed been delineated in a manner fo mafterly by 
Machiavel, that it would have been prudent in any modern 
author to have abftained from it, even if it had a natural con- 
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néexion with his fubjec&t. It is perhaps the moft inftruive 
work which has appeared in modern times, on the nature and 
caufes of thofe convulfions that are incident to popular govern. 
ments. If Tacitus be juftly celebrated for having painted with 
fo much force the exceiles of regal tyranny, and the atrocious 
cruelty that lurks beneath the exterior of polifhed manners, 
among nations who are advanced from refinement into cor. 
ruption, the Florentine Hiftory of Machiavel deferves fimilar 
praife for an equally admirable picture of the vices which be- 
long to a different ftate of fociety,—of the rage of faction and 
ferocity of civil diflenfion which feem infeparable from extreme 
democracy,—of the banifhments, prefcriptions, and confifca- 
tions which have but too uniformly characterized that {pecies 
of government. 


The account of the Houfe of Medici is fcarcely interefting 
till, under Cofmo, the hiftory of that family becomes the hif. 
tory of literature. From that period, indeed, the remark of 
Lipfius is juftified, that they feem to have been a race particu- 
lariy deftined by Providence for the reftoration and protection 
of polite letters *, ‘There is perhaps nothing more interefting 
in literary annals, than the difcovery of antient manufcripts by 
thofe learned men who'were patronized by Cofmo de’ Medici, 
What cultivator or admirer of literature will not, even now, 
feel fome agitation, when he refleéts that fifty years more of 
negle& might have deftroyed the works of Lucretius and Quin- 
tilian; and who can help feeling the moft poignant regret, when 
he confiders that, at that critical and interefting period, a little 
more early or more fortunate fearch might have preferved the 
Decades of Livy ?—Though, however, the more early hif- 
toy of the Houfe of Medici does not poflefs fo general an in- 
tereft, it is not without important political inftruQion. We 
find that this family, which at length acquired abfolute power 
in the republic of which they were citizens, paved the way to 
that defpotic authority by being champions for popular privi- 
leges and leaders of the democratic party. This is the path 
which, in almoft every age, bas been trodden by thofe who 
have fhackled the liberties of their country. It was from the 
fhoulders of the rabble that Pififtratus, Cefar, and Cromwell, 
mounted the throne ; and the patrons of licentioufnels have almott 
uniformly proved to be only candidates for tyranny. Far beit 
from us to make any inference from thefe fa&s which might 
difcourage great and generous minds from exertions in the de- 
fence of liberty, the nobleft exercife of the human faculties 19 
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the fervice of mankind; and equally diftant is it from our 
wifhes to impede the progrefs of fuch minds, and to defraud 
them of that glory which is their juft reward, by diffufing a 
bafe, ignoble, and haraffing diftruft of their purity:—but, if 
our voice could have any authority or effect, we fhould never 
ceafe to inculcate on the citizens of free ftates the neceffity of 
fufpecting the honefty of violent men, of detecting the tyrant 
in the difguife of the demagogue, and of perpetually diftin- 
guifhing thofe who contend for the laws, the conftitution, and 
the liberties of their country, from thofe who would facrifice 
that conftitution and thofe laws under pretext of vifionary phi- 
lanthropy, but often merely for the purpofes of interefted am- 
bition: —Homines non tam commutandarum quam evertendarum re- 
rum cupid. 

The fecond chapter of Mr. Rofcoe’s work is employed in 
defcribing the early periods of the life of Lorenzo, and the ad- 
miniftration of Piero de’ Medici, who was inferior in abilities 
both to his father Cofmo and his fon Lorenzo; and whofe life 
is diftinguifhed by little elfe than that patronage of literature 
which was hereditary inhis family. In the third chapter, we 
find Lorenzo himfelf, as the firft citizen of Florence, without 
any name or appearance of fupreme magiftracy, called to the 
adminiftration of the affairs of the republic; with a fingular and 
undefinable fpecies of authority, fomewhat fimilar to that which 
Pericles enjoyed at Athens, and which fatisfied the ambition of 
Pompey at Rome. The authority and afcendancy of a powers 
tul citizen guided the public affairs, without violating the forms 
of a free conftitution. Salva Libertate Potens.—-This chapter 
opens with a picture of the ftate of Italy, in which the fol- 
lowing fketch of the Venetian government is drawn with 2 
mafterly hand: 


* Its interrfal tranquillity is remarkably contrafted with the turbu- 
lence of Florence; but the Venetian nobility had erected their autho- 
rity on the necks of the people, and Venice was a republic of nobles, 
with a populace of flaves. In no country was defpotifm ever 
reduced to a more accurate fyftem. The proficiency made by the 
Venetians in literature has accordingly borne no proportion to the rank 
Which they have in other refpeéts held among the Italian flates. The 
talents of the higher orders were devoted to the fupport of their au- 
thority or the extenfion of their territory ; and among the lower clafs, 
with their political rights, their emulation was effectually extinguith- 
ed. While the other principal cities of Italy were daily producing 
works of genius, Yenice was content with the humble, but more lu- 
crative employment of communicating thofe works to the public by 
means of the prefs. Other governments have exhibited a different 
afpect, at different times, according to the temper of the fovereign, or 
the pailions of the multitude ; but Venice has uniformly preferved the 
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fame fettled features, and remains to the prefent day a phenomenon * 
in political hiftory.’ 

Several curious fubjects are treated in this chapter. The city 
of Florence is perhaps the only one of which the ** Merchants” 
literally became ** Princes.”” Mr. Rofcoe has prefented us with 
fome very ftriking proofs of the wealth of the Houfe of Medici, 
In a period of only thirty-feven years, they had expended, in 
works of charity or public utility, a fum of not lefs than 663,755 
florins ; and if we take into the account the value of mone 
360 years ago, this fum will appear almoft incredible. The 
inquiries of our author into the particulars of the traffic, which 
was the fource of fuch enormous wealth, have not proved very 
fuccefsful; though it would have highly gratified our curio- 
fity to have underftood the commercial tranfactions of thefe 
illuftrious merchants, who ‘* correfponded at once with Cairo 
and London, and often impor‘ed a cargo ot Indian fpices and 
Greek books in the fame vefle! +.”’ 

The prevalence of the Platonic philofophy in Italy forms 
another fubje& of pleafing and interefting defcription. The 
amiable and fublime vifions of Plato aflociated more eafily with 
that polite literature which began to revive in the weft, than 
the fevere and harth logic of his great difciple and rival. Even 
the adoption of new errors contributed to reftore the activity 
and independence of the human mind, by delivering it from that 
bigotted adherence to the Peripatetic philofopby, which had for 
fo many centuries fhackled its powers and impeded its pro- 
grefs. 

From thefe elegant topics of literature and philofophy, we 
are, in the fourth chapter, called to the contemplation of one 
of the blackeft and moft atrocious fcenes recorded in hiftory, 
This was the celebrated confpiracy of the Pazzi; 

« A tranfa¢tion in which a Pope, a Cardinal, an Archbifhop, and 
feveral other ecclefiaftics, aflociated themfelves with a band of ruf- 
fians, to deftroy two men who were an honour to their age and 
country; and purpofed to perpetrate their crime at a feafon of hof- 
pitality, in the fanétuary of a Chriftian church, and at the very mo- 
ment of the elevation of the hoft, when the audience bowed down 
before it, and the afiaflins were prefumed to be in the immediate pre- 
fence of their God. | 

¢ At the head of this confpiracy were Sixtus 1V. and his nephew 
Girolamo Riario. Raffaelle Riario, the nephew of this Girolamo, 
who, although a young man then purfuing his ftudies, had lately been 
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* Whether the ufe of Phenomenon in this fenfe be correé&t may be 
doubted. It is certainly unfuitable both to the dignity and the fim- 
plicity of the Hiftorical ftyle. 7 

¢ Gibbon, Decline and Fail, vol. 12. $vo. edition, p. 136. 
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saifed to the dignity of Cardinal, was rather an initrivnent than an 
accomplice in the fcheme. The enmity of Sixtus to Lorenzo:hsd for 
fome time been apparent, and if not occafioned by the afliflance 
which Lorenzo had afforded to Nicolo Viteil:, and other independent 
pobles, whofe dominions Sixtus had either threatened or attacked, was 
certainly increafed by it. The deftruction of the Medict appeared - 
therefore to Sixtus ag the removal of an obttacle that thwarted all his 
views; and by the accomplifhment of which the {mall furrounding 
ftates would become an ealy prey. ‘Yhereis, however, great reaion 
to believe that the Pope did not confine his ambition to thefe fubordi- 
nate governments, but that, if the con{piracy had fucceeded to his 
wifh, he meanc to have grafped at the dom.uion of Florence itfelf. 
The alliance lately formed between the Fiorentines, the Venetians, 
and the Duke of Milan, which was principally effected by Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, and by which the Pope found himfelf prevented from 
difturbing the peace of Italy, was an additional and powerful motive 
of refentment. One of the firft proofs of the difpleaiure of the Pope 
was his depriving Lorenzo of the office of treafurer of the papal fee, 
which he gave to the Pazzi, a Florentine family, who as well as the 
Medici had a public bank at Rome, and who afterwards became the 
coadjutors of Sixtus in the execution of his treacherous purpofle. 

‘ This family was one of the nobleft and molt reipectacle in Flo- 
rence ; numerous in its members, and poflefled of great wealth and 
influence. Of three brothers, two of whom had filled the office of 
Gonfaloniere, only one was then living.’ — 

‘ This confpiracy, of which Sixtus and his nephew were the real 
inftigators, was firit ayitated at Rome, where the intercourfe between 
the Count Girolamo Riario and Francefco de’ Pazzi, in confequence 
of the office held by the latter, afforded them an opportunity of com- 
municating to each other thei. mutual jealoufy of the power of the 
Medici, and their defire of depriving them of their influence in Flo- 
rence; in which event, it is highly probable, the Pazzi were to have’ 
exercifed the chief authority in the city, under the patronage if not 
under the avowed dominion of the Papal fee. ‘The principal agent 
engaged in the undertaking was Franceico Salviati, Archbithop of 
Pifa, to which rank he had lately been promoted by Sixtus, in oppo- 
fition to the wifhes of the Medici, who had for fome time endeavoured 
to prevent him from exercifing his epifcopal functions. If it be al- 
lowed that the unfavourable character given of him by Politian is 
exaggerated, it is generally agreed that his qualities were the reverfe 
of thofe which ought to have been the recommendations to fuch high 
preferment. ‘The other confpirators were Giacopo Salviati, brother 
of the Archbifhop, Giacopo Poggio, one of the fons of the celebrated 
Poggio Bracciolini, and who, like all the other fons of that eminent 
{cholar, had obtained no {mall fhare of literary reputation; Bernardo 
Bandini, a daring libertine, rendered defperate by the confequences of 
his exceffes; Giovan Battifta Monteficco, who had diltinguifhed 
himfelf by his military talents as one of the Condottieri of the armies 
of the Pope; Antonio Maffei, a prieit of Volterra; and Stefano da 
Bagnone, one of the apottolic {cribes; with feveral others of inferior 
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‘ In the arrangement of their plan, which appears to have been 
concerted with great precaution and fecrecy, the confpirators foon 
difcovered that the dangers which they had to encounter were not fo 
likely to arife from the difficulty of the attempt, as from the fubfe. 
quent refentment of the Florentines, a great majority of whom were 
ftrongly atcached to the Medici. Hence it became neceflary to pro- 
vide a military force, the afliftance of which might be equally requi- 
fite, whether the enterprize proved abortive or faccefstab. By the 
influence of the Pope, the King of Naples, who was then in alliance 
with him, and on one of whofe fons he had recently beftowed a Cardi- 
nal’s hat, was alfo induced to countenance the attempt. 

¢ Thefe preliminaries being adjufted, Girolamo wrote to his 
nephew Cardinal Riario, then at Pifa, ordering him to obey what. 
ever direGtions he might receive from the Archbifhop. A body of 
two thoufand men were [was} deftined to approach by different routes 
towards Florence, fo as to be in readinefs at the time appointed for 
ftriking the blow. 

¢ Shortly afterwards, the Archbifhop requefted the prefence of the 
Cardinal at Florence, where he immediately repaired, and took up 
his refidence at a feat of the Pazzi, about a mile from the city. It 
feems to have been the intention of the confpirators to have effeéted 
their purpofe at Fiefole, where Lorenzo then had his country refidence, 
to which they fuppofed he would invite the Cardinal and his attendants, 
Nor were they deceived in this conje@ure, for Lorenzo prepared a mag- 
nificent entertainment on this occafion; but the abfence of Giuliano, 
fthe brother of Lorenzo, ] cn account of indifpofition, obliged the con- 
fpirators to poftpone the attempt. Difappointed in their hopes, another 

lan was now to be adopted; and on further deliberation it was re- 
folved that the affaffination fhould take place on the fucceeding Sun- 
day, in the church of the Reparata, fince called Santa Maria del 
Fiore, and that the fignal for execution fhould be the elevation of the 
ho. At the fame moment the Archbifhop and others of the con- 
fpirators were to feize on the palace, or refidence of the magiftrates, 
whilft the office of Giacopo de Pazzi was to endeavour, by the cry of 
liberty, to incite the citizens to revolt. The immediate aflaffination 
of Giuliano was committed to Francefco de’ Pazzi and Bernardo Ban- 
dini, and that of Lorenzo had been entrufted to the fole hand of 
Monteficco. ‘This office he had willingly undertaken while he under- 
ftood that it was to be executed in a private dwelling, but he fhrunk 
from the idea of polluting the houfe of God with fo heinous a crime. 
Two ecclefiafics were therefore feleGled for the commiffion of a deed, 
from which the /oldier was deterred by con/ciextious motives. Thele 
were Stefano da Bagnone, the apoftolic fcribe, and Antonio Maffei. 

« The young Cardinal having expreffed a defire to attend divine 
fervice in the church of the Reparata, on the enfuing Sunday, being 
the 26th day of April 1478, Lorenzo invited him and his fuite to his 
houfe in Florence. He accordingly came with a large retinue, fup- 
porting the united charatters of Cardinal and Apoftolic Legate, and 
was received by Lorenzo with that fplendor and hofpitality with which 
he was always accuflomed to entertain men of high rank and confe- 
quence, Giuliano did not appear, a circumftance which alarmed the 
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confpirators, whofe arrangements would not admit of longer delay. 
They foon, however, learned that he intended to be prefent at the 
church. The fervice was already begun, and the Cardinal had taken 
his feat, when Francefco de’ Pazzi and Bandini, obferving that Giu- 
liano was not yet arrived, left the church and went to his houfe, in 
order to infure and haften his attendance. Giuliano accompanied 
them, and, as he walked between them, they threw their arms round 
him with the familiarity of intiinate friends, but in fa& to difcover 
whether he had any armour under his drefs; poflibly conjecturing 
from his long delay, that he had fufpected their purpofe, At the 
fame time, by their freedom and jocularity, they endeavured to ob- 
viate any apprchenfions which he might entertain from fuch a pro- 
ceeding. ‘The confpirators having taken their {tations near their in- 
tended victims, waited with impatience for the appointed fignal. 
The bell rang—the prieft raifed the confecrated wafer—the people 
bowed before it—and at the fame inttant Bandini plunged a fhort dag- 
gerinto the breaft of Giuliano. On receiving the wound, he took a 
few hafty fteps and fell, when Francefco de’ Pazzi rufhed on him with 
incredible fury, and ftabbed him in different parts of his body, con- 
tinuing to repeat his ftrokes even after he was apparently dead. Such 
was the violence of his rage that he wounded himfelf deeply in the 
thigh. The priefts who had undertaken the murder of Lorenzo were 
not equally fuccefsful. An ill-direc&ted blow from Maffei, which was 
aimed at the throat, but took place behind the neck, rather roufed 
him to his defence than difabled him. He immediately threw off his 
cloak, and holding it up as a fhield in his left hand, with his right he 
drew his ftvord and repelled his affailants. Perceiving that their pur- 
pofe was defeated, the two ecclefiaftics, after having wounded one of 
Lorenzo’s attendants who had interpofed to defend him, endeavoured 
to fave themfelves by flight. At the fame moment, Bandini, his dag- 
ger itreaming with the blood of Giuliano, rufhed towards Lorenzo; 
but meeting in his way with Francefco Nori, a perfon in the fervice 
of the Medici, and in whom they placed great confidence, he ftabbed 
him with a wound inftantaneoufly mortal. At the approach of Ban- 
dini, the friends of Lorenzo encircled him, and hurried him into the 
Sacrifty, where Politiano and others clofed the doors, which were of 
brafs. Apprehenfions being entertained that the weapon which had 
wounded him was poifoned, a young man attached to Lorenzo fucked 
the wound. A general alarm and confternation took place in the 
church ; and fuch was the tumult which enfued, that it was at firtt 
believed by the audience that the building was falling in; but no 
fooner was it underftood that Lorenzo was in danger, than feveral of 
the youth of Florence formed themfelves into a body, and receiving 
him into the midit of them conduéted him to his houle, making a cir- 
cuitous turn from the church, leit he fhould meet with the dead body 
of his brother.’ 

After fo long an extract, we are obliged to pafs over the 
particulars of the fuppreffion of the confpiracy and the punifh- 
ment of the con{pirators: but there is nothing in the whole of this 
memorable and atrocious tranfaCtion, more remarkable than the 
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incredible effrontery of Sixtus IV. (himfelf an accomplice) 
who anathematized Lorenzo and the Florentines for having fa- 
crilegioufly hanged an Archbifhop convidled of murder! 
Theie is no inftance in hiftory of fuch audacity in a defeated 
inftigator of aflafination. Such was the irrefiftible afcendancy 
of the Sce of Rome, that the indignation o! Italy was trans- 
ferred from the murderers to thofe who had punifhed them; 
and Sixtus was able to form a confederacy againft Florence, 
which threatened the fecurity and independence of the republic. 
Lorenzo de’ Medici did not hefitate to expofe his perfon to the 
moft imminent danger for the prefervation of his country. In 
a private journey to Naples, he prevailed on the Neapolitan 
monarch, who was a member of the confederacy againft 
Florence, to liften toterms of peace. ‘The capture of Otranto, 
by the arms of Mahomet II. the conqueror of Conftantinople, 
taught the Pope and the Venetians the neceflity of compofing 
the domeftic quarrels of Italy to preferve it {rom the domination 
of the victorious Ottomans. A general peace was concluded, 
in which the Florentines were gracioufly pardoned for the exe- 
cution of murderers, by that very pontiff who had initigated 
thefe wretches to the perpetration of their aflaffinations. 

In the fifth chapter, we are removed from thefe fcenes of tu- 
mult and blood, and breathe once more the pure and ferene 
atmofphere of literature. A review of the poems of Lorenzo, 
with ample fpecimens, forms the fubject of this chapter; in 
which the author is naturally led to an account of the rife of 
Italian poetry in general. With fome of his remarks on the 
nature of poetry we cannot coincide. * The great end and 
object of poctry, and confequently the proper aim of the poet, 
is to communicate to us a clear and perfect idea of his propofed 
fubje&t.’ P.255. If this definition were true, perfpicuity and 
precifion would be higher poetical excellencies than fublimity, 
and Euclid would be an incomparably greater poet than Milton. 
So far is clearnefs of idea from being the whole end and objec 
of poetry, as this definition would reprefent it, that it may be 
deemed not even univerfally neceflary nor uniformly defirable 
in poetical compofitions. It has been well obferved by Mr. 
Burke, and fully proved by the example of The Paradife Loft, 
that an artful obfcurity is fometimes neceflary tothe produGion 
of the greateft beauties which poetry can boaft. When 
maxims of criticifm are delivered in hiftory, (which perhaps is 
not their place,) inflead of being fo doubttul and objeGionable 
as that on which we have now animacverted, they fhould be of 
the cleareft and moft univerfally acknowleged kind. 

« Francefco Berni,’ (we are told by Mr. Rofcoe,) * cultivated a 
branch of poetry with fo much fuccefs, that it has from him obtained 
the 
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the name of Berne/che. ‘The chara@teriftic of this fpecies of poetry is 
an extreme fimplicity, which the Italians denominate sdeo/ijmo. ‘The 
moit extravagant fentiments, the moit fevere ftrokes of tare, are ex- 
prefled in a manner fo natural and eafy, thatthe author himfelf feems 
{carcely to be confcious of the effect of his own work, Perhaps the 
only indication of a fimilar tafte in ‘this country appears in the — 
of the facetious Peter Pindar.’ 


This remark we confider as a piece of very correét and deli- 
cate criticifm. 

We fhall terminate our extraéts from this chapter, and from 
the firft volume of the prefent hiftory, by a paflage of which the 
conclufion cannot, at this moment, be read without melan- 
choly fentiments, by any admirers of genius: 

« Few attempts have been made in England to adapt the provincial 
idiom of the inhabitants to the language of poetry. Neither she 
Shepherds’ Calendar of Spenler, nor the Pafterals of Gay, poffefs that 
native fimplicity, and clofe adherence to the manners and language of 
country life, which ought to form the bafis of this kind of compolition, 
Whether the dialeét of Scotland be more favourable to attempts of this 
nature, or whether we are to feek for the fact in the character of the 
people, or the peculiar talents of the writers, certain it is that the 
idiom of that country has been much more fuccefsfully employed in 
poetical compoiitions, than that of any other part of thefe kingdoms, 
and that this practice may there be traced to a very early period. In 
later times, the beautiful dramatic poem of Lhe Gentle Shepherd has 
exhibited rufticity without vulgarity, and elegant fentiment without 

affectation, Like the heroes of Homer, the charaéters of this piece 

can engage in the iumbleft occupations without degradation. If to 
this production we add the beautiful and interefting poems of the 
Ayrfhire Ploughman, we may venture to affert that neither in Italy 
nor in any other country, has this fpecies of poetry been cultivated 
with greater fuccefs. The Cetter’s Saturday Night is perhaps unri- 
valled in its kind in any language.’ 

It is impoffible to read this juft panegyric without fighing at 
the recent fate of poor Burns, and without breathing a hope 
that the ftarving widow and children of {uch a poet may not 
be fuffered to remain a reproach on the humanity of an age, 
which has never enroiled among its faults a deficiency in 


bounty and compaffion. 
[To be continued. | Mack ve th 


Art. XII. The AMifcellancous Works of Edaward Gibbon, Eq, Se. 
[ Article continued from the laff Review, p. 376.] 
V E have now examined at fome length the Memoirs of the 
author, which are the moft original and interefting part 
of this collection. If, with all their excellencies, they are yet 
defective in fome refpeéts, as a picture of his charaéter, we fee 
no 
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no reafon to afcribe any part of that deficiency to a defire in 
Mr. Gibbon of withholding any thing from his readers. He 
feems to have entertained no with to difguife or diffemble an 
part of his character: he is, we have no doubt, perfectly fin- 
cere and ingenuous :—but unaffected fimplicity of narration is 
as effential to a biographical piéture, as the moft unreferved 
ingenuoufnefs. That happy naiveté, for which no language 
can furnifh a correfpondent word, is the peculiar attraétion of 
this fpecies of compofition. ‘Thofe familiar incidents, thofe 
difplays cf peculiarity, thofe minute but chara€teriftic traits of 
manners, which diffufe a fecret and inexpreflible charm over 
biography, are fcarcely reconcileable with modulated periods, 
with balanced antithefes, with difciplined rhetoric, and with a 
ftately and artificial elegance. A fimplicity even bordering on 
amiable negligence is alone adapted to the artlefs difplay of 
unadorned and undifguifed nature; for, though it may be faid 
to exclude the artificial ornaments of compofition, it more than 
compenfates forthem. A perfect judge of ftyle, pronouncing 
on the work of one of the greateft mafters, though in a fort of 
writing different from that now before us, has well charafer- 
ifed it: ‘* Atque etiam Commentarios quofdam fcripfit (Cafar) 
S* rerum fuarum—valde quidem quam in probandos; nudi enim 
S¢ funt, reéii et venufli, omni ornatu crationis tanquam Vefle de- 
“6 tragto.”’ Cic. de Clar. Orat. 75. 

To this fimplicity, and, if we may ufe another French 
word, to this abandon, the ftyle of Mr. Gibbon is not well 
adapted. It can fcarcely defcend to familiar incid-nts, and to 
ftrokes of nature and charater. Occupied too conftantly in 
general views, he gives us but few fpecimens, in any part of 
his writings, of that minute narrative which alone is painting. 
His memoirs are accordingly deficient in lively and interefting 

articularities. He is defcribed as by an hiftorian, inftead of 
orf painted by himfelf. It is not an elegant and faithful 
fummary of a man’s character that we expect from his own 
pen :—but an animated and dramatic reprefentation of his ta- 
lents, opinions, habits, humours, fancies, peculiarities, and 
weaknefles :—an exhibition fo pleafing that, tor its fake, we 


‘ pardon egotifm, and become intercfled in trifles. Mr. Gib- 


bon, however, far from pouring out 
himfelf as plain 
As downright Shippen, or as old Montaigne, 

fuffers us only to catch a diftant and indiftinét view of his cha- 
raéter through the mift of rhetoric. At the commencement of 
his memoirs, we defire and expeéct to be familiarly acquainted 
with a celebrated writer:—We wifh to be admitted into his 
clofet; to fee him in an undrefs; to follow iim through the 
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bufinefs of ordinary life; and, after having admired the writer, 
at length to know the man: but Mr. Gibbon is indoctlis privata 
lgui; he cannot defcend from his dignity: he will not admit 
us to his familiar acquaintance: he will only receive us in 
drefs; he cannot, even in the moft private interview, lay afide 
the ornaments in which he appears before the public;—in a 
word, he is like thofe Monarchs of the Eaft who never exhibit 
themfelves to their people, except on occafions of ceremony, 
and in all the fplendor of royalty. 

To refume an allufion which may indeed appear humble, but 
which feems not badly to illuftrate the fubjeét, the reafon for 
which we cannot become intimately acquainted with Mr. Gib- 
bon is not beraufe his difpofition is arrogant or his demeanour 
haughty; far lefs becaufe he has any with or intereft to be in- 
fincere: but merely becaufe his manners are too anxioufly and 
ftudioufly ceremonious. We often fmile at vain egotif{m and 
carelefs loquacity, but we cannot diflike them when they open 
to us the heart and foul of the writer. Whether they flow from 
the good-humoured vanity of Cibber, or from the genius and 
philofophy of Montaigne, they are interefting, they are inva- 
juable, becaufe they are a difplay of human nature :—but, in an 
uniformly laboured and elevated ftyle, every thing characteriftic 
evaporates, every circumftance that diftinguifhes one man from 
another is loft; as in a cultivated fociety the ftrong peculiari« 
ties of character are hidden under an uniform exterior of po- 
lifhed manners. 

It would be unjuft, however, to fay that thefe Memoirs, as 
far as they exhibit the character of Mr. Gibbon, do not recom~ 
mend it to our efteem. They ~~ the portrait of a moft 
able, an amiable, and a very accomplifhed man, placed in that 
happy condition both of fociety and of fortune which is fa- 
vourable to cultivated talents, if not to fublime genius; and 
which, if it be not the beft fchool of the higheft moral excel- 
lence, tends at leaft to exempt us from degrading or ferocious 
vices. His manners appear to have been as pure as thofe of 
moft men, his mind unftained by any felfifh and malignant 
paflions, and his difcharge of the duties of a relation and a 
friend exemplary. A vein of focial good nature runs through 
his whole life, and his fteady attachment to his old aunt Mrs, 
Porten is peculiarly amiable and engaging. The paffions 
which he felt were on the fide of benevolence and rectitude; 
and his love of virtue, if not fo ardent as that of fome men, 
was at leaft conftant and unmixed. His folicitude for his li- 
terary reputation appears to have been untainted by either jeae 
loufy or envy, and his fuccefs feems to have produced no une 


becoming vanity. He appears to have poflefled, in no incon- 
fiderable 
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fiderable degree, that Epicurean unconcern about public af. 
fairs, and infenfibility to public duties, which too frequently 
diftinguifh both the characters of a fcholar and a man of fathion; 


- which in Mr. Csibbon were united, and of which he is not 


averfe from di‘playing the union. From this political indif- 
ference he feems only to have been roufed by thofe late unfor- 
tuna'e commotions, which feemed to him to threaten alike the 
quiet ot ftudy and the elegance of polifbed life. He treats his own 
public conduct on the moft momentous occafions with fome- 
what too much Jevity. He tells us that, in voting for the 


American war, he fupported the * Rights’ though not perhaps 


«the intereft of his country.” An Antithehs is not an argu- 
ment ; and it will be very difficult to reconcile this account of 
his conduét to good fenfe or found philofophy. He tells us that 
he was unjuftly accufed of having deferted oppofition : but an 
ob{cure allufion is a bad commentary on fulpeéted condud. 
An ardent affection for our country; a pious veneration for its 
laws and inftitutions ; an anxious zeal for its liberty, its wel- 
fare, and its glory; a facred union of private with political 
friendfhip, which diftinguifhes the {pirit of party from that of 
faction; are virtues unfortunately not prevalentin refined fociety: 
though under their protection alone can ail its elegances and enjoy- 
ments fecurely repofe.. When thefe fentiments are enfeebled, the 
fabric of civilized fociety may retain its {plendour, indeed, but 
it has loft its ftrength ; and it falls an eafy facrifice to the firft 
band of martial favages, or determined fanatics, who fhall dif-. 
cover and defpife its weaknefs. When the paffions which at- 
tack are ftronger than the paflions which guard, the affailants 
muft eternally prevail. 

We have thus fpoken of the merits of thefe celebrated Me- 
moirs, with the impartiality and fincerity with which it was our 
duty to fpeak ; and we have prefumed to deliver our fentiments 
on the character of the writer with hiftorical liberty, without 
the moft diftant wifh either to flatter or to offend, and removed 
by our fituation from the poffible influence of thofe prejudices 
which either friendfhip or enmity might have produced ;:—yet 
we fhall neither be furprized nor concerned if the friends of Mr. 
Gibbon accufe us of uncandid cenfure, and his enemies of :pare 
tial praife. ‘Though, however, we fhall be perfectly indiffer- 
ent to thefe accufations, we are fenfible that our readers in ge- 
neral may juftly charge us with having detained them too 
long with our own opinions ; and we fhall therefore haften to 
return to the volumes before us, and to the difcharge of what 
is more @rictly and properly our duty as reviewers. 

Subjoined to the Memoirs, as a proper continuation of them, 
we have a collection of Mr. Gibbon’s letters, from the period of 
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his return to Switzerland in 1788 till his death in 1794, chiefly 
addreffed to his friend Lord Sheffield ; whofe a€tive and intel- 
ligent friendfhip relieved him from lafting anxiety about his 
private affairs, and enabled him to devote a more calm and 
uninterrupted attention to ftudy ; and whofe pious affection for 
the memory of his illuftrious friend is confpicuous both in 
the care which he has beftowed on this publication, and by his 
intention to erect a monument to Mr. Gibbon :—for which an 
infcription is to be compofed by the fame celebrated fcholar who 
has already difcharged that duty to the fame of Johnfon. 

This colleétion of letters is followed by an Appendix, con- 
taining a general felection from the epiftolary corre(pondence of 
our author from the year 1756 till his death. It contains 
letters to and from Crevier, Allamand, Breitinger, Gefner, 
Mrs. Porten, Dr. Waldegrave, Mr. Gibbon the father, Mr. 
Mallet, Mr. G. L. Scott, Mrs. Gibbon, Colonel Holroyd 
(fince Lord Sheffield), Bifhop Hurd, Dr. Robertfon, Dr. A. 
Fergufon, Mr. Hume, Dr. Campbell, Mr. Wallace, Bithop 
Watfon, Sir William Jones, Lord Hardwicke, Dr. Prieftley, 
M. Deyverdun, Sir S. Porten, Mr. Cadell, Dr. Adam Smith, 
a Lady and a Nobleman whofe names are concealed, but who, 
from fome circumftances, appear not unlikely to be Lady Eli- 
gabeth Fofter and Lord Loughborough, &c. We confider this 
correfpondence as a very valuable prefent to the public. The 
free and unreferved communication of the fentiments of fucha 
mind as that of Mr. Gibbon, on the moft interefting charac- 
ters and events of our own time, is a great fource both of in- 
ftruction and amufement. The public has fometimes been ad- 
mitted to the perufal of the private correfpondence of celebrated 
men, but it has been generally fo long after their death, that 
they have loft the livelinefs of contemporary intereft :—but, ia 
the collection before us, we are favoured with the private opi- 
nions of Mr. Gibbon on the events of nearly the laft year. I¢ 
is not very eafy to fele&t fpecimens, both becaufe the whole is 
fo amufing, and becaufe few of the letters have, or indeed 
ought to have, any peculiar or diftinguifhing features; be- 
ing all written in that ftrain of eafy and {mooth equality, which 
mult prevail in the unlaboured effufions of familiar friendfhip. 
We fhall tranfcribe a few letters, however, fuch as we think 
likely to be regarded as a fair fample of this entertaining col- 
lection. The firft that we fele& are congratulations on the 
fuccefs of his firft volume : 

‘ Extra&t of a Letter from Dr. Ropertson to Mr. Strauan, dated 
Edinburgh College, March 15, 1776. 

‘*##** Since my laft I have read Mr. Gibbon’s Hiftory with 
much attention, and great pleafure. It is a work of very high merit 

Rey. Auc. 1796, Hh indeed. 
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indeed. He poffeffes that induttry of refearch, without which no man 
deferves the name of an Hiflorian. His narrative is perfpicuous and 
interelting 5 his ftyle is elegant and forcible, though in fome paflages 
1 think rather too laboured, and in others too quaint. But thefe de~ 
fects are amply compenfated by the beauty of the general flow of 
language, and a very peculiar happinefs in many of his expreffions, 
I have traced him in many of his quotations, (for experience has 
taught me to fufpect the accaracy of my brother pen-men,) and I find 
he refers to no paflage but what he has feen with his own eyes. [ 
hope the book will be as fuccefsful as it deferves tobe. I have not 
yet read. the two laft chapters, but am forry, from what I have heard 
of them, that he has taken fuch a tone in them as will give great of. 
fence, and hurt the fale of the book. 


‘Mr. Fercuson to Mr. Gibson. 
«Dear Sir, Edinburgh, March 19th, 1776, 
« I received, about eight days ago, after I had been reading your 
Hiflory, the copy which you have been fo good as to fend me, and 
for which I now trouble you with my thanks. But even if I had not 
been thus called upon to offer you my refpects, I could not have re- 
frained from congratulating you on the merit, and undoubted fuccefs, 
of this valuable performance. The perfons of this place whofe judg. 
tment you will value moft, agree in opinion, that you have made a 
great addition to the claflical literature of England, and given ‘us 
what Thucydides propofed leaving with his own countrymen, a po/- 
filfion in perpetuity. Men of a certain modefty and merit always exceed 
the expectations of their friends ; and it is with very great pleafure I 
tell you, that although you muft have obferved in me every mark of 
confideration and regard, that this is, neverthelefs, the cafe, I receive 
your inftruction, and ttudy your modcl, with great deference, and join 
with every one elfe, in applauding the extent of your plan, in hands 
fo well able to execute it. Some of your readers, | find, were impa- 
tient to get at the fifteenth chapter, and began at that place. I have 
not heard much of their criticiim, but am told that many doubt of 
your orthodoxy. I with to be always of the charitable fide, while I 
own you have proved that the cleareft ftream may become foul when 
it comes to run over the muddy bottom of human nature. I have 
not ftayed to make any particular remarks. If any fhould occur on 
the fecond reading, | fluall not fail to lay in my claim to a more needed, 
and more. ufeful admonition from you, in cafe I ever produce any 
thing that merits your attention. And am, with the greateft refpett, 
| ‘ Dear Sir, 
‘ Your moft obliged, and moft humble Servant, 
* ApaM FeErcuson, 


*¢ Extraét of a Letter from Mr. Davip Hume to Mr. STRAHAN; 
dated Edinburgh, April 8th, 1776. | 

<* * * ** T am very much taken with Mr. Gibbon’s Roman Hif- 
toty, which came from your prefs, and am glad to hear of its fuccefs. 
‘There will no books of reputation now be printed in London but through 
your hands and Mr. Cadell’s. The author tells me, that he is al- 
ready preparing a-fecond edition, I refolyed to have given him my 
veins advice 
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eivice with regard to the manner of printing it; but as | am now 
writing to you, itis the fame thing. He ought certainly to print the 
number of the chapter at the head of the margin; and it would be 
better if fomething of the contents could alfo be added. One is alfo 
plagued with his notes, according to the prefent method of prinung 
the book : when a note is announced; you turn to the end of the 
volume ; and there you often find nothing but a reference to an au- 
thority. All thefe authorities ought only to be printed at the margin, 
or the bottom of the page. I defirea copy of my new edition fhoald 
be fent to Mr. Gibbon ; as wifhing that gentleman, whom I fo highly 
value, fhould perafe me in a form the leaft imperfe& to which I can 
bring my work. 

© ##**% Dr. Smith’s performance is another excellent work 
that has come from your prefs this winter; but I have ventured to 


tell him, that it requires too much thought to be as popular as Mr. 
Gibbon’s. 


‘ Mr. Fercuson to Mr. Gipson. 

«Dear Sir, Edinburgh, April 18th, 1776. 
¢ J fhould make fome apology for not writing you fooner an an- 
fwer to your obliging letter ; but if you fhould honour me frequently 
with fuch requeits, you wil! find, that, with very good intentions, Iam 
avery dilatory and irregular correfpondent. 1 am forry to tell you, 
that our refpectable friend + is ftill declining in his health; he is 
greatly emaciated, and lofes ftrength. He talks familiarly of his near 
profpect of dying. His mother, it feems, diced under the fame fympy 
toms ; and it appears fo little neceflary, or proper, to flatter him, that 
no one attempts it. J never obferved his underftanding more clear, 
or his humour more pleafant and lively. He has a great averfion ta 
leave the tranquillity of his own houfe, to go in fearch of health 
among inns and hoftlers. And his friends here gave way to him 
for fome time; but now think it neceffary that he fhould make an 
effort to try what change of place and air, or any thing elfe Sir John 
Pringle may advife, can do forhim. I left him this morning in the 
mind to comply in this article, and [ hope that he will be prevailed on 

to fet out in a few days. He is juft now fixty-five. 

‘ | am very glad that the pleafure you give us, recoils a little on 
yourfelf, through our feeble teftimony. I have, as you fuppofe, been 
employed, at any intervals of leifure or reft 1 have had for fome 
years, in taking notes, or collecting materials, for a Hiftory of the 
diftractions that broke down the Roman Republic, and ended in the 
eftablifhment of Auguitus and his immediate fucceffors. The com- 
pliment you are pleafed to pay, J cannot accept of, even to my fub- 
jet. Your fubjeé& now appears with advantages it was not fuppofed 
tohave had; and I fufpeét that the magnificence of the moulderin 
ruin will appear more {triking, than the fame building when the view 
1s perplexed with feaffolding, workmen, and diforderly lodgers, and 
the earis ftunned with the noife of deftruétions and repairs, and the 
alarms of fire. The night which you begin to defcribe is folemn, 
and there are gleams of light fuperior to what is to be found in any 


«+ Mr. Hume,’ 
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other time. I comfort myfelf, that as my trade is the ftudy of humart 
nature, I could not fix on a more interefting corner of it, than the end: 
of the Roman Republic. Whether my compilations fhould ever de- 
ferve the attention of any one befides myfelf, muft remain to be de. 
termined after they are farther advanced. I take the liberty to trouble 
you with the inclofed for Mr. Smith, whofe uncertain ftay in London: 
makes me at a lofs how to direct for him. You have both fuch 
reafon to be pleafed with the world juft now, that 1 hope you are 
pleafed with each other. 
‘ Iam, with the greateft refpeét, 
‘ Dear Sir, 
© Your moft obedient, and moft humble Servant, 


‘ Apam Fercwsor.’ 


If thefe letters are complimentary, it ought to be remembered 
that the nature of the occafion made compliment becoming, and 
the merit of the work juftified it as fincere. The correfpond- 
ence between Mr. Gibbon and his liberal and candid, though 
powerful and formidable, antagonift, Dr. Watfon, is already 
known to the public. That illuftrious prelate has ever pre- 
ferved the /pirit of Chriftianity in defending its doctrines. 

The next extract fhall confit of Mr, G.’s firft correfpond- 
ence with a celebrated Hiftorian, whofe friendfhip he after- 
ward cultivated. 


« Mr. Grszon to Dr. Ropertson. 
« Srr, Paris, 1777. 
¢ When I ventured to affume the chara&er of Hiftorian, the firtt, 
the moft natural, but at the fame time the moft ambitious, wifh which 
I entertained, was to obtain the approbation of Dr. Robertfon and 
of Mr. Hume ; two names which friendfhip united, and which pofte- 
rity will never feparate. I fhall not therefore attempt to diffemble, 
though I cannot eafily exprefs, the pleafure which I received from 
your obliging letter, as well as from the intelligence of your mot 
valuable prefent. ‘lhe fatisfation which | fhould otherwife have en- 
joyed, in common with the public, will now be heightened by a fenti- 
ment of a more perfonal and flattering nature; and I fhall frequently 
whifper to myfelf, that { have in fome meafure deferved the efteem 
of the writer whom I admire. 

‘ A fhort excurfion which [ have made to this place, during the 
fummer months, has occafioned fome delay in my receiving your 
letter, and will prevent my poffeffing, till my return, the copy of 

our Hiftory, which you fo politely defired Mr. Strahan to fend me. 
But I have already gratified the eagernefs of my impatience ; and 
although I was obliged to return the book much fooner than I could 
have wifhed, I have feen enough to convince me, that the prefent 
publication will fupport, and, if poffible, will extend the fame of 
the Author; that the materials are colle&ted with diligence, and ar- 
ranged with fkill; that the firft book contains a learned and fatisfac- 
tory account of the progrefs of difcovery ; that the achievements, 
the dangers, and the crimes, cf the Spanith adventurers are related 
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with a temperate fpirit ; and that the moft original, perhaps the moft 
curious, portion of the hiftory of human manners is at length refcued 
from the hands of fophifts and declaimers. Lord Stormont, and the 
few in this capital, who have had an opportunity of perufing the 
Hiftory of America, unanimoufly concur in the fame fentiments. 
Your work is already become a favourite topic of public converfation ; 
and Mr. Suard is repeatedly preffed, in my hearing, to fix the time 
when his tranflation will appear. 

« [ flatter myfelf you will not abandon your defign of vifiting Lon- 
don next winter; as I already anticipate, in my own mind, the ad- 
vantages which I fhall derive from fo pleafing and fo honourable a 
connection. In the mean while, I fhould efteem myfelf happy, if 

ou could think of any literary commiffion, in the execution of 
which I might be ufefu! to you at Paris, where I propofe to ftay till 
very near the meeting of Parliament. Let me, for initance, fuggeft 
an enquiry, which cannot be indifferent to you, and which might, 
perhaps, be within my reach, A few days ago I dined with Bagni- 
oufki, the famous adventurer, who efcaped from his exile at Kam- 
fchatfhka, and returned into Europe by Japan and China, His nar- 
rative was amufing, though | know not how far his veracity, in point 
of circumftances, may fafely be trufted. Je was his original defign 
to penetrate through the North Eaft Paflage ; and he actually fol- 
lowed the coait of Afiaas high as the latitude of 67° 35’, till his pro- 
prefs was ftopped by the ice, in a Streight between the two Conti- 
nents, which was only feven leagues broad. Thence he defcended 


‘along the coaft of America, as low as Cape Mendocin; but was re- 


pulfed by contrary winds, in his attempts to reach the port of Aca- 
pulco. ‘The Journal of his Voyage, with his original Charts, is now 
at Verfailles, in the Depot des Affaires Etrangeres ; and if you conceived 
that it would be of any ufe to you for a fecond edition, I would try 
what might be obtained: though I am not ignorant of that mean 
jealoufy which you yourfelf have experienced, and fo defervedly 
jigmatifed. Iam, &c. 


¢ Dr. Ropertsonx to Mr. Gisron. 
« Sire, 

‘ | had the honour of your obliging Letter, and I fhould be a very 
proud man indeed, if | were not vain of the approbation which you 
are pleafed to beitow upon me, As you will now have had an oppor- 
tunity to perufe the book, which you had only feen when you wrote 
tome, L indulge mytelf in the hopes, that the favourable opinion you 
had formed of it, is not diminifhed. I am much pleafed with your 
mentioning my friendthip with Mr. Hume; I have always confidered 
that as one of the molt fortunate and honourable circumftances of my 
life. It is a felicity of the age and country in which we live, that 
men of letters can enter the fame walk of {cience, and go on fucceff- 
lully, without feeling one fentiment of envy or rivalfhip. In the ine 
tercourfe between Mr. Hume and me, we always found Something to 
blame, as well as Jomething to commend. \ have received frequently 
very valuable criticlims on my pertormances from him; and I have 
fometimes ventured to offer him my ftri@lures on his works. Permit 
me to hope for the fame indulgence from you. If, in reading the 
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Hiftory of America, any thing, either in the matter or ftyle, has o¢. 
curred to you as reprehenfible, 1 will deem it a moft obliging favour 
if you will communicate it freely to me. J am certain of profiting by 
fuch a communication. 

« I return you thanks for your frank offer of executing any literary 
commiffion forme. I accept of it without ceremony, and am flat. 
tered with the idea of receiving fuch aid from your hands. 1 know 
nothing of Bagnioufki’s Adventures, but what was publifhed in fome 
newfpaper. If one can rely on his veracity, what he relates muf 
be very interefting tome. If you had been writing the Hitltory of 
America, the queftion concerning the mode of peopling it, might 
not perhaps have occupied your attention very much. But it was 
proper for me to confider it more fully. Bagnioufki (if he may be 
credited) has feen what it may be ufeful for me to know. I can fee 
no reafon why the Court of France fhould be fhy about communi- 
cating his Journal, and the Charts which illu rate it ; poflibly my 
name may operate fomewhat towards obtaining a copy of both; your 
interpofition, I am confident, will do a great deal. It will be ver 
iliberal indeed, if fuch a communication were refufed My Lord 
Stormont (by whofe attention I have been much henoured) would not 
decline to give his aid, were that neceflary. But if your Court re- 
fembles that of Spain, I am afraid every propofal from an ambaffador 
is received with fome degree of jealouly. Your own private appiica- 
tion will, I apprehend, be more effectual. As it is prob.ble that a 
fecond edition may go to prefs early in the winter, it wall add to the 
favour, if you can foon inform me concerning twe fuccefs of your 
negociation. As this is fomething in the ftyle of the Corps Diplo. 
matique, allow me to recommend one of its members to you. Mr. 
Fuil.rton, the new fecretary of the embafly, is a particular friend of 
mine. He is a young man of fuch qualities both of head and heart, 
that I am fure you will efteem and love him. Pleafe remember me 
tohim. I have the honour to be, with great refpeét, 

© Your obliged humble Servant, 
‘Wititiam Rospertson.’ 


Tt is impofible not to remark that the ftyle of Dr. Robertfon 
adapts itfelf more naturally to the eafe of epiftolary compofition 
than the ftately elegance of Mr. Gibbon ; though the letters of 
Dr. Robertfon fall confiderably fhort of the fimplicity and vi- 
vacity which diftinguifh thofe of Mr. Hume. 

gl he following letter of Sir W. Jones will be acceptable to 
the public as a memorial of that extraordinary perfon ;_ the only 
fcholar, perhaps, to whom the epithet ¢ al! accomplifhed”’ could 
ever have been applied without extravagance: 


¢ Sir Wittiam Jones to Mr. GiBson. 
« Dear Sir, Lamb’s- Buildings, June 30th, 178!- 
¢ Ihave more than once fought, without having been to fortunate 
as to obtain, a proper Opportunity of thanking you very fincerely tor 
the elegant compliment which you pay me, in a work abounding in 
elegance of all kinds. 


« My 
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© My Seven Arabian Poets will fee the light befure next winter, and 
be proud to wait upon you in their Englith diefs. Their wild produc 
tions will, I flatter myfelf, be thought interefling, and not venerable 
mere!y on account of their antiquity. 

« In the mean while, let me requeft you to honour me with accept- 
ing a copy of a Law Traét, which is not yet nublithed : the fubdject 
js fo generally important, that 1 make no apology for fending you 
a profethonal work. ; 

¢ You mutt pardon my inveterate hatred of C. Oavianus, bafely 
furnamed Auguftus, I feel myfelf unable to forgive the death of 
Cicero, which, if he did not promote, he might have prevented, 
Befides, even Mecanas knew the cruelty of his difpofitior, and ven- 
tured to reproach him with it. In fhort, I have not Cri:iam charity 
for him. 

¢ With regard to Afiatic letters, a neceffary attention to my pro- 
feffion will compel me wholly and eternally to abandon them, aznle/s 
Lord North (to whom I am already under no fmall obligation) fhould 
think me worthy toconcur in the improved adminiftration of jultice in 
Bengal, and fhould appoint me to fupply the vacarcy on tne India 
Bench. Were that appointmert to take place this year, I fhuuld 
probably travel, for fpeed, through part of Egypt and Arabia, and 
fhould be able, in my way, to procure many Eaftern tracts of Jite- 
rature and jurifprudence. 1 might become a good Mahomedan lawyer 
before I reached Calcutta, and, in my vacations, fhould find leiiure 
toexplain, in my netive language, whatever the Arabs, Perfiars, and 
Turks, have written on fciex.ce, hiftory, and the fine arts. 

« My happinefs by no means depends on obtaining this appoint- 
ment, as [ am in eafy circumftances without my profeffion, and 
have flattering profpects in it; but if the prefent fummer and the 
enfuing autumn elapfe without my receiving any anfwer, favourable 
or unfavourable, I fhall be forced to confider that filence as a polite 
refufal, and having given fincere thanks for paft favours, fhail en- 
tirely drop all thoughts of dfa, and, ‘* deep as ever plummet 
founded, fhall drown my Perfan books.’? If my politics have 
given offence, it would be maniy in Miniiters to tell mie fo. I tha! 
never be perfonally hoftile to them, nor enlitt under party banners of 
any colour; but I will never refign my opinions for intereff, though 
I would cheerfully abandon them on comvi@ion. My reafon, fuch 
as it is, can only bé controlled by better reafon, to which I am ever 
open. As to my freedom of thought, fpeecn, and action, | fall 
ever fay what Charles XII. wrote under the map of Riga, ‘* Dies 
mela donnée; le diable me me l’otera pas.” Bat the fair aotwer to this 
objection is, that my fyftem is purely {peculative, and has ne relation 
to my feat on the bench in India, where { fhould hardly think of 
inftru€ting the Gentoos in the maxims of tie Athenians. I believe 
I fhould not have troubled you with this letter, if | did not fear 
that your attendance in Parliament might deprive me of the pleature 
of meeting you at tne Club next Tuefday ; and I fall go to Oxtord 
a few days after. At all times, and in al! places, | thal ever be, 
with undiflembled regard, dear Sir, your much obliged and faithful 
fervant, W. Jones.’ 
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The correfpondence between Dr. Priefiley and Mr. Gibbon 
has already been before the public; and it is fomewhat difficult 
to deliver an impartial and difpaffionate opinion on a fubje& 
conneéted with fo many topics of recent and furious conteft, 
We cannot think Dr. Priefiley’s ungovernable rage for pro- 
felytifm a valuable part of his character, however much it ma 
evince the fincerity of his conviction :— but, though we do not 
undertake to vindicate the prudence and decorum of that zeal 
which was manifefted by Dr. Prieftley, yet we cannot think 
that he was treated with perfect equity and mildnefs by Mr, 
Gibbon. It might not have been difhonourable to the hifto- 
rian, if, after fuch a perfonal altercation, he had fupprefled 
paflages in the Jatter volumes of his hiftory againft Dr. Prieft- 
Jey, on which we fhall refrain from bettowing any other come 
ment than the epithet fevere. 

The following fhort extraG@ is an amuting contraft of Mr, 
Gibbon’s paftime at Laufanne, with Lord Shefficld’s occupa- 
tions in England: 

« Epwarp Gipson Ef. to the Right Hon. Lord SuHerrieton, 
‘ Laufanne, Nov. 14, 1783. 

« Laft Tuefday, November eleventh, after plaguing and vexing 
yourfelf all the morning, about fome bufinefs of your fertile creation, 
you went to the Houfe of Commons, and paffed the afternoon, the 
evening, and perhaps the night, without fleep or food, flified ina 
clofe room by the heated refpiration of fix hundred politicians, ins 
famed by party and paffion, and tired of the repetition of dull non- 
fenfe, which, in that illuftrious aflembly, fo far outweighs the pro- 
portion of reafon and eloquence. On the fame day, after a ftudious 
morning, a friendly dinner, and a cheeriul aflembly of both fexes, I 
retired to reft at eleven o’clock, fatished with the paft day, and cere 


tain that the next wou'd afford me the return of the fame quiet and rae 
tional enjoyments. Which has the better bargain ??— 


The following fhort letter muft have been more grateful to 


the paternal fcelings of an author, than many volumes of cor 
refpondence : 


¢ Dr. Apam Smits to Mr. Gisgpon. 


‘ MY DEAR FRIEND, Edinburgh, Dec. 10, 1788. 

* I have ten thoufand apologies to make, for not having long ago 
returned you my beft thanks for the very agreeable prefent you 
made me of the three laft volumes of your Hiltory. I cannot ex- 
prefs to you the pleafure it gives me to find, that by the univerfal 
affent of every man of tafte and learning, whom I either know or cor- 
refpond with, it fets you at the very head of the whole literary tribe 


at prefent exiting in Europe, I ever am, my dear friend, mot 
aff: €tionately yours, Apa SmiTH.’ 


_ In the earlieft allufion which Mr. G. makes to the affairs of 
France, we find him thus queftioning his friend Lord Sheffield: 
* Are 
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¢ Are you not amazed at the French revolution? They have 
the power, will they have the moderation, to eftab!ifh a good 
conftitution ?? (P. 202.) The hiftory of the laft feven years 
is but a melancholy anfwer to this moft important queftion, 
On the farther progrefs of the revolution, we find him thus de- 
livering his fentiments: (Dec. 15, 1789.) 

¢ What would you have me fay of the affairs of France? We are 
too near, and too remote, to form an accurate judgment of that won- 
derful fcene. The abufes of the court and government called aloud 
for reformation ; and it has happened, as it will always happen, that 
an innocent well-difpofed Prince has paid the forfeit of the fins of his 

redecefiors ; of the ambition of Lewis the Fourteenth, of the pro- 
fufion of Lewis the Fifteenth. ‘The French nation had a glorious 
opportunity, but they have abufed, and may lofe their advantages, 
If they had been content with a liberal tranflation of our fyilem, if 
they had refpected the prerogatives of the crown, and the privileges 
of the nobles, they might have railed a folid fabric on the only true 
foundation, the natural ariltocracy of a great country. How differs 
ent is the profpeét! Their King brought a captive to Paris, after his 
palace had been ftained with the blood of his guards; the nobles 
in exile; the clergy plundered in a way which ftrikes at the root of 
all property ; the capital an independent republic; the union of the 
provinces diflolved ; the flames of difcord kindled by the wortt of 
men; (in that light I confider Mirabeau;) and the honelteft of the 
affembly, a fet of wild vifionaries, (like our Dr. Price,) who gravely 
debate, and dream about the eftablifhment of a pure and perfeé& de- 
mocracy of five-and-twenty millions, the virtues of the golden age, 
and the primitive rights and equality of mankind, which would lead, 
in fair reafoning, to an equal partition of lands and money. How many 
years muft elapfe before France can recover any vigour, or refuine 
ier lation among the Powers of Europe!’ 


Whatever juftice there may be in the obfervations contained 
in the earlier part of this paflage, the fallacy of the latter part of 
itis now but too confpicuous for the fecurity and independence 
of Europe.—France has not indeed refumed her former ftation, 
but fhe has aflumed a new one far more threatening to the 
fafety of other ftates. Whether that new and formidable power, 
which now overfhadows all Europe, was the fpontaneous fruit 
of the Revolution, or has been created by the unwile aggref- 
fion of foreign powers, is a queftion which it is not for us on 
the prefent occafion to examine :—yet we cannot forbear re- 
marking that, from the commencement of thefe unfortunate 
convullions, the gaiety and vivacity of Mr. Gibbon’s corre. 
fpondence feem almoft to have forfaken him; and his fubfe. 
quent letters are tinged with the gloom of the melancholy pe- 
riod in which they were written. We cannot make this ob- 
fervation without feeling a new abhorrence for political com- 
motions, which not only difturb the repofe of ftates, but extend 
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their baneful iwfluence even to the moft private intercourfe 
of amiable men. in one paffzge of thefe letters, about the 
year 1785, Mr. G. {peeks of 40,000 Eoglifh as being abroad 
travelling in a fingle autumn. Who can look back on thofe 
days of gatecy and tranquility, without a figh at a momentlike 
that in which we now write; when there I» fcarcely one {pot on 
the contivent of kurope, on which an k-ngiifhman can put his 
foot without fear of meeting the armies of a victorious enemy ! 

Mr. Gibbon’s judgment of Mr. Necker is, in our opinion, 
notwithftanding the intimacy of their friendthip, juft and im. 
partial : 

© Of M. NeckerT have really a much higher idea than I ever had 
before ; in our domettic intimacy he cait away his gloom and referve; 
I {aw a great deal of his mind, and all that I faw 1s tair and worthy, 
He was overwhelmed by the hurricane, he miftvok his way in the fog, 


but in fuch a perilous fituation, I much doubt whether any mortal 
could have feen or flood.’  (P. 239—240.) 


It is curious to obferve how early he faw the poffibility of 
the failure of the invafion of France. The letter from which 
the following is extracted was written when the French affairs 
were at their loweft ebb. It is dated September 12, 1792. 


¢ How dreadfully, fince my laft date, has the French road been 
polluted with blood! and what horrid fcenes may be adting at this 
moment, and may Mill be aggravated, ull the Duke of Brunfwick 
is mafter of Paris! Oa every rational principle of calculation he mut 
fucceed ; yet fometimes, when my fpirits are low, I dread the blind 
efforts of mad and defperate multitudes hghting on their own 
ground.’ 


The retreat of the Duke of Brunfwick feems to have raifed 
the fame doubts and fufpicions in the mind of Mr. Gibbon, 
that it fo generally excited throughout Europe : 


‘ Do you underftand this moft unexpected failure? I will allow 
an ample fhare to the badnefs of the roads and the weather, to fa- 
mine and difeafe, to the kill of Dumourier, a heaven-born general! 
and to the enthufialtic ardour of the new Romans; but ftill, {till there 


muft be fome fecret aud thameful caufe at the bottom of this ftrange 
retreat.’ 


The following paflage relates to an event fo recent, fo mo- 
mentous, and fo awfully interefting to Great Britain, that it 
cannot be unacceptable to our readers: 


« I thould judge from your latt letter, and from the Diary, that 
the French declaration of war muft have rather furprifed you. J with, 
although I know not how it could have been avoided, that we might 
ftill have continued to enjoy our fafe and profpcrous neutrality. 
You will not doubt my befl withes for the deftruétion of the mil- 
creants; but I love England itill more than I hate France. All 
reafonable chances are in favour of a confederacy, fuch as was 
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never oppofed to the ambition of Louis the Fourteenth; but, after 
the expericnce of laft year, | dsftruft reafon, ana confets myfelf 
fearful forthe event. The Frevch are ftrong in numbers, activity, 
enthufiafm ; they are rich in rapine; and, although their ftrength 
may be only that of a phrenzy fever, they may do infinite mif- 
chief to their neighbours before they can be reduced to a ftrait wailt- 
coat. I dread the effeéts that may be preduced on the minds of the 
people by the increafe of debt and taxes, probable lofles, and poffible 
mifmanagement. Our trade mutt fuffer ; and though projects of in- 
vafion have been always abortive, I cannot forget that the fleets and 
armies of iurope have failed before the towns in America, which have 
been taken and plundered by a handful of Buccaneers.’ (Feb,18, 1793.) 

With this prophetic extract we take our leave of this corre- 
fponde: ce ; the charms of which have perhaps, in the opinion 
ot fome readers, already too long detained us. The fecond 
volume, to which we next proceed, wil] not occupy us fo longs; 
fince the moft intereft ng parts of it are republifhed works, 
which we have long ago reviewed, and thofe parts of it which 
are now original are inferior, in importance and attraction, to 
the contents of the volume that we have jult clofed. 


(To be concluded in another Article.) Mack ~— © 





Art. XIII, Leonora. Tranflated from the German of Gottfried 
Auguitus Biirger. By W.R. Spencer, Efg. With Defigns by 
the Right Hon. Lady Diana Beauclerc. Folio. al. 1s. Boards. 
Edwards, &c. 1796. 


T° the general remarks on this poem which we prefixed to 
our account of two former tranflations, fee M. R. for 
the laft month,) we have nothing to.add bu: fome brief notices 
concerning the original author, G. A. Biirger, a writer now 
living, as we believe, and of middle age, has been we!l knowa 
in Germany ever fince 177g, when the firft colleétion of his 
poems appeared ; many of which, indeed, had betore beer 
printed in periodical mifcellantes. They have occafionally 
been republifhed with additions, and contft chiefly of {mall 
pieces, ferious and comic, and of ballads, feveral of them 
tranflated with alterations from Englith originals: fo that our 
writers are now only making lawful reprifals on him. His 
pieces are become very popular in his own country, where they 
are efteemed for itrength of fentiment and uncommon force of 
ftyle; for which they are much indebted to their fimple and 
natural diction, borrowed rather from the language of paffion and 
common life, than from the ufual phrafeology of poetry. His pe- 
culiar excellence, therefore,feems to confitt in fuch popular narra- 
tions of the wild and impaifioned kind as that betore us ; and his 
diftinguifhing ftrain of writing is that of the genuine ballad ftyle, 
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in which (as we formerly obferved) he ought to be imitated 
by all who attempt to give an idea of him in another lan- 
guage. 

In order to enable our readers to form a fair comparifon be- 
tween the merit of Mr. Spencer’s verfion and that of the tranf. 
Jations already reviewed, we fhall tranfcribe exaCtly the fame 
paflage which we copied from them: 


¢ Thus did the demons of defpair 

Her wildered fenfe to madnefs ftrain, 
Thus did her impious clamours dare 
Eternal wifdom to arraign. 

She beat her breaft, her hands fhe wrung, 
Till weftward funk the car of light, 

And countlefs ftars in air were hun 

To gem the matron weeds of night. 





¢ Hark! with high tread, and prancings proud, 
A war horfe thakes the rattling gate : 
lattering his clanking armour loud, 
Alights a horfeman at the grate: 
And, hark! the door bell gently rings, 
What founds are thofe we faintly hear? 
The night-breeze in low murmur brings 
Thefe words to Leonora’s ear, 


** Holla, holla! my life, my love 

Does Leonora watch or fleep? 

Still does her heart my vows approve ?- ¢ | 
Does Leonora {mile or weep?” 

«© Oh! Willhelm, thou, thefe eyes for thee 

Fever’d with tearful vigils burn, 

Aye fear, and woe, have dwelt with me, 
Oh, why fo late thy with’d return?” 


«¢ At dead of night alone we ride, 
From Prague’s tar diflant field I come ; 

*T was late ere | could ’gin beftride 

This coal black barb, to bear thee home.”” 
¢¢ Oh, reft thee firft, my Willhelm, here! 
Bleak roars the blaft through vale and grove; 
Oh come, thy war-worn limbs to chear 

On the foft couch of joy and love!” 


¢* Let the bleak blafil, my child, roar on, 
Lett roar on; we dare not flay ; 

My tierce {teed madaens to be gone, 

My {purs are fet; away, away. 

Mount by thy true love’s guardian fide; 
We thould ere this full far have f{péd ; 
Five hundred deitin’d miles we ride 

This night, to reach our nuptial bed.’’ 
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t¢ Our nuptial bed, this might fo dark, 

So late, five hundred miles to roam ? 

Yet founds the bell; which ftruck, to mark 
That in one hour would midnight come.”’ 

‘© See there, fee here, the moon fhines clear, 
We and the dead ride faft away ; 

I gage, though long our way, and drear, 

We reach our nuptial bed to day.”’ 


«© Say where the bed, and bridal hall? 

What guefts our blifsful union greet ?”’ 

“© Low lies the bed, ftill, cold, and fmalls 

Six dark boards, and ore milk white fheet.”” 

‘« Haft room for me? ** Room, room, enow; 

«© Come mount; ‘ftrange hands our feat prepare ; 
To grace the folemn rite, e’en now. 

No common bridefmen wait us there.’” 


© Loofe was her zone, her breaft unveil’d, 
All wild her fhadowy trefles hung ; 

O’er fear confiding love prevailed, 

As lightly on the barb the fprung. 

Like wind the bounding courfer flies, 
Earth fhakes his thundering hoofs beneath ; 
Doft, ftones, and fparks, in whirlwind rife, 
And horfe and horfeman pant for breath.’ 


This publication is a fplendid piece of typography, having 
the German printed on one fide of the page. The defigns 
with which it is decorated poflefs much elegance, and are not 
deficient in expreffion, though painting muft ever fall much 
fhort of poetry in delineating the wilder conceptions of the 
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TALK OF THE TOWN. 


Art. 14. Obfervations on the various Accounts of a late Family Differ. 
ence in High Life, &c. gto. 1s. Faulder. 1796. 
A COLLECTion of newfpaper paragraphs, on the fubje& of 2 
mifunderftanding reported to have unhappily broken out at 
Carl—-n Houfe. The Editor has prefixed and /ubjcined fome obiciva- 
tions on the fubje€t; and we hope he was not premature in affertin 
that the differences are ‘ now happily adjufted, to the fatisfaGion of 
all parties :’ Vide title-page. 
Art.15. Lhe Correfpondence between the Earl and Counte/z of Fer/e;, 
and the Rev. Dr. Randolph, on the Subje& of fome Letters belong- 


ing to her R. H. the Princefs of Wales, of late fo much the Topic 
of Public Converfation. vo. 1s. R, White. 
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The defign of this authentic publication ts to free Lady Jerfey from 
the imputation of having prevented a packet of letters, directed by 
Dr. Randolph * to the care of her Ladvfhip, but intended for the 
Princefs of Wales, from ever reaching the hands of her Royal High- 
ne(s. 

The fuppofed intecception of this packet has, by fome, been faid 
to have occafioned, or to have inflamed, the mifunderftanding to 
which the preceding article alludes, Lord Jerfey, whofe name is 
here affixed to a preliminary advertifement, declares, in direé terms, 
that the packet ‘ never was in Lady Jerfey’s hands:’ but no fuck 
explicit declaration and difavowal appear in her Ladyfhip’s own let. 
ters to Dr. R. Perhaps fhe did not confide: a perfon of her rank as 
amenable to fuch condefcenfion. On the whole, we do not imagine 
that any light has been thrown on this myfterious fubjeé&t, nor much 


fatisfaction given to the public, by this publication, The accident 


happened about a year ago. 


FARRIERY, &. 


Art. 16. The Sport/man, Farrier, and Shoeing-Smith’s new Guides 
being the Subitance of the Works of the Jate Charles Vial de St. 
Bell, Profeffor of Medicine at the Veterinary College, or Hofpital 
for the Difeafes of Horfes, St. Pancras, London. With Plates, 
'To which is prefixed an Account of his Life, and the Origin of 
the College. Alfo an Appendix, containing valuable Extraéts 
from the moft approved Veterinary Writers. By John Laurence, 
s2mo. 33. 6d. Boards. Crofby, &c. 1796. ) 


This abridgment of the works of the late Profeffor St. Belf, which 


are certainly too voluminous and expenfive for common bap cannot 
fail of being generally acceptable. In our xiith vol. N.S. p. 400, 
we gave an account of M. Saint Bel’s * Lectures on the Elements of 
Farriery, and the Art of Horfe-Shoeing,’ in quarto; and in vol xix, 
p. 142, we reviewed the pofthumous publication of his works ; at the 
fame time lamenting the death of a perfon whofe {kill and indu@ry in 
his profeffion, had his life been prolonged, might have rendered great 
fervice to this country in the line of his ftudies : efpecially, as the 
prefent Editor obferves, * in the promotion of a more humane and 

entle method of treating a noble animal of the higheft defert, — 
which has hitherto been invariably the fad victim of barbarous ig 
norance.” 


AGRICULTURE, &e 


Art.17- A Plan of an Orchard. Exhibiting, at one View, a fele& 
Quantity of Trees fufficient for planting an Acre and a Half of 
Land, properly arranged according to their ufual size of Growth 
and Hardinefs of Bearirg: in which is comprized, a Colle@ion of 
the moft efteemed Orchard Fruit, proper for the Table and the 
Kitchen, in regular succeffion throughout the Seafon: fthewin 
alfé, in a diftinét Yadle, others nearly fimilar in Quality, Size, 
Uf-, and Time of Maturity; with an Alphabetical Lift of above 
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ape 





* See a poetical article on this f ubject ; clais Poetry. 
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Bioht Hundred Species and Varieties, fuch as are now cultivated in 

England, together with the different Names by which they are 

generally known. By George Lindley. Folio Sheet. 2S. 

Printed at Norwich, and fold in London by Champante and Whit- 

row, &c. 1796. 

This is a pretty prefent to the young orchardiit; and the alpha- 
betical lift of fruit trees may be found ufeful to the more experienced. 
Norfolk, however, is the lait county in the kingdom from which we 
fhould have expected to have received fuch a lift; as it contains fewer 
orchards than any other county of equal fize. Indeed, its foil, in 
general, is unfavourable to fruit trees. Difficulty, however, will 
always be a {per to ingenuity :—gardening, therefore, is ttudied in 


Scotland, and orcharding in Norfolk. Mars..tL. 


Art. 18. Outlines of Agriculture, addreffed to Sir John Sinclair, Bare, 
Preféjent of the Board of Agriculture. By A. Hunter, M.D, 
F.R.S. L.& E. 8vo. 2s. York, Wilfon; London, Cadell jun, 
and Davies. 1795. 

In the Advertifement, inferted at the exd of this pamphlet, we are 
told that * the profits arifing from the fale of it are to be occafonally 
applied to the clothing of a few poor lunatics.” We are, therefore, 
cordially inclined to promote the fale of it, as far as truth and juftice 
will warrant us. 

Dr. Hunter fets out with the pofitions that the art of hufbandry is, 
‘ at prefent, extended but a few degrees beyond its primitive infitu. 
tion ;’ that, ¢ uatil the philofopher condefcends to direét the plough, 
hufbandry muft remain tn a torpid ftate;’ and < that, to be a gaod 
hufbandman, it is neceflary to be a good chemiit.” We thould be 
concerned to find that the latter pofitions were well.founded; for to 
excel either in huiban¢ry or in chemiltry requires, in itfelf, a lifes 
time of experience. We rather think that it is the province of the 
experienced chemitt to furnifh the farmer with fome well-afcertained 
principles of the fcience, as far as it relates to manures, and with 
fome plain diretions for applying them. Indeed, this we conceive 
to be the chief iniention of the paver before us. 

The firft principle here aiferted is fimple: * I lay it down as a 
fundamental maxim that ail plants receive their principal nourifhment 
from oily particles, incorporated with water, by means of an alkaline 
'*falt, or abforbent earth.’ P. 7. Isthis, however, a found principle? 

Lord Dundonald does not admit it: nor do we find any of the modern 
writers on agricultural chemiltry favouring fuch an idea; except 
Bithop Watfon, whofe chemicai effays, as well as the Georgical 
effays of Dr. Hunter, are now Jeft in the rear, by the rapid marches 
of the cheimilts of the day.—We mention the Georgical eflays of 
Dr. H. becaufe we f.id little, in the paper before us, which was not 
publifhed in that milcellany, nearly twenty years ago; not on manures 
only, but on the vegetable economy; the two fubje&s which alone form 
the prefent Outlines of Agriculture; excepting an additional plate and 
defcription, refpecting the ftructure and appearance of the egg oa the 
fourth day of incubation,—which we do not recolleét to have feen in 
any of the Dogtor’s former works. 
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The beft arguments, adduced in fupport of Dr. H.’s favourite 
principle, are * that all vegetables, whofe feeds are of an oily nature, 
are found to be remarkable impoverilhers of the foil, as hemp, rape, 
and flax, and ¢ that rape duft, when laid upon the land, is a {peed 
and certain manure ;’ and, notwithitanding the lefs fubftantial theo- 
ries which are at pre‘ent on the wing, we are of opinion that oil is g 
food of plants:—but we are far from confidering oil, or any one thing 
elfe in nature, as the univerfal principle of vegetation! Even Dr, 
Hunter has a fecondary principle, which is nitre: ¢ to the univerfal 
principle oil, (he fays,) we muft add another of great efficacy, though 
very little underftood; 1 mean the nitrous acid of the air.’ His con. 
clufion refpecting it, however, we cannot help thinking, is fomewhat 
vague and unphilofophical : 

¢ After faying fo much in praife of nitre, it will be expected that I 
fhould produce jome proofs of its efficacy, when ufed as a manure. | 
mutt confe(s that experiments do not give us any fuch proofs. ‘I hall 
therefore confider this nitrous acid, or, as fome philofophers call it, 
the acidum vagum, in the light of a vivifying principle, with whofe ope- 
ration we are not yet fully acquainted.’ 

The remarks, in page 14, on the nature of marl, and the method of 
making it, are equally loote and unchemical ; and the propoied procefs 
is altogether impracticable; unlefs at an expence much too great for 
the purpofe intended. 

Lightly, however, as we think of the cbemica? part of this paper, 
and fo far as it relates to manures, — we have ever confidered Dr. H.’s 
explanations of the vegetation of grain, and of the roots of feedling 
plants, as interefting to the philofophic mind, and valuable to the 
practical hufbandman; and we think that the public are greatly indebted 
to him for the prefent favourable opportunity (to thofe who are not 
poffeifed of them) of procuring them at an eafy colt, and of doing an 
act of charity at the fame time. is elegant delineation of, and im- 
preflive remarks on, the vivifying proce{s of oviparous animals cannot 
fail to interett every admirer of Nature’s operations: for, to ufe the 
concluding words of his pamphlet, 

« How beautiful are the general laws of Providence: the more we 
explore them, the more we have cau‘e for wonder and aftonifhment. 
Every thing is wifely difpofed ; nothing is fortuicous; all is order, re- 


larity, aud wifdom.’ 
gularity, aud wifdom Mars. 


EDUCATION, &e. 


Art.19. 4x Effay on an Analytical Courfe of Studies, containing a 
complete Syilem of Human Knowledge. By J. B. Florian, A. M. 
Svo. pp. 76. 25.6d. Stockdale. 1796. 

In conttructing a table of univerfal knowleye, the different branches 
of {cience may either be referred to the obje&s which are contem- 
plated, or to the faculties of the foul. The authors of the French 
Encyclopedia have followed the latter method; Mr. Florian, in this 
ingenious eflay, has adopted the former, With a confiderable degree 
of philoiopnical precifion, he has traced out an analytical arrangement 
of the fciences, under the three leading heads of man in his relations 
to natural beings, to himfelf, and to other mea. This arrangement 
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he has made. the bafis of a new fyftem of general education, which 
may defervedly claim the attention of the public, *as Well adapted to 
furnith a regular feries of inftruflion in the principal'branches of matu- 
ral knowlege, in the room of that narrow plan of education which has 
devoted eight or ten precious years of early life to the mere acquifis 
tion of dead languages. 

Mr. Florian lays down precifely the bufinefs of each year,’ from the 
7th to the 17th, as follows: : ah 

Firft year, from 7 to 8. Principal fudy —French language, arith- 
metic. Acceflary fudies —writing, drawing, mufic. 

Second year. Elementary geométry, dtawihg, mufic, dancing, 
antient hiftory. | ‘ , | 

Third year, Algebra, application of algebra to geometry, draw- 
ing, mufic, dancing, antient hiftory. oo 

Fourth year. Mechanics, aftronomy, dialing, drawing, mufi¢, 
dancing, &c. antient hiftory. ese v oi 

Fifth year. Phyfics, elements of chemiftry, drawing, mufic; bd- 
dily exercifes, antient hiftory. 

Sixth year. Natural hiftory, Italian or Latin, modern hiftory. 

Seventh year. Anatomy, theory of furgery, of medicine, and 
pharmacy, pneumatology, phyfiognomy, Italian, modern hittory. ” 

Eighth.year. General and pariucular grammar, logic, eloquence, 
poetry, Latin, modern hiftory. : | 

Ninth year. Agriculture, mechanical and liberal arts, duties of 
man in fociety, Latin, reading of travels and works on political 
wconomy. 

Tenth year. Politics, military fciences, Latin, reading political 
economy and memoirs of generals and ftatefmen, , 

It will probably be objected to the preceding plan, that mathema- 
tics, which require the exercife of the reafoning faculty more than of 
memory, are introduced too early ; that geography, as a diftin® 
ftudy, is omitted ; that phyfiognomy is taught as a fcience; and*that 
no provifion is made for religious inftruction, which Mr. F. refers 
entirely tothe clergy. Neverthelefs, the plan feems conftru€ted with 
fome attention to the order of nature, and, as far as it is practicable, 
promifes fomething like a regular edifice of ufeful inftruétion. At the 
clofe-of the pamphlet, the public is informed that the author, in 
concurrence with feveral affociates, purpofes carrying this plan into 
execution, in an academy which he is about to open at Bath, where 
Mr, Florian now refides. Concerning the probable fuccefs of fuch a 
plan, we fhall not hazard a prediction: but it may be obferved, that 


the undertaking feems to promife confiderable utility to the public. yy 


Art.20,° Elements of Geography, and of Natural aud Civil Hiftory. 

By John Walker. Second kdition. 8vo. pp.516. 8s. Boards. 
. Darton and Harvey, &c. 1796. 

Tt cannot be expected, in an elementary work like the prefent, 
comprehending fuch an immenfe variety of matter, that any thing 
more than a general view of things can be taken. Mr. Walker has, 
however, comprefied a great deal of information in a very {mall com- 
pafs, and has interfperfed his-narrative with a variety of remarks and 
refletions, which do equal lonour to the man and the philofopher. 

.. Rev. Aua. 1796. Li We 
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We have been particularly pleafed with thofe parts of this work to 
which the following declaration of the author immediately refers ; 

. © In defcribing the diferent ages and nations éf the earth, I have 
endeavoured to expofe the evils which have been impoted by oppreff- 
ors 6n their own fpecies, as well as on the brute creation ; and yield. 
ing to fuch difpofition, 1 have been led into details which [ am 
fenfible may alarm the fears and awaken the prejudices of many whom 
I etteem and love. I with them to obferve, and every reader whom 
it may concern, that in my moft earneft declamations againft tyranny, 
whether palpable ay fpecious, the fentiments are sy own, and many 
of them are inferted in oppofition to the judgment of feveral whom [ 
efteem. {I beliexe I have not declaimed again{t tyranny through dif- 
like to the men who were the inftruments of oppreffion; I conceived 
it a duty I owed to the injured, with a fenfe of whofe fufferings I was 
forcitly imprefled ; and when I was ready to fhrink from the charge, 
when it would have been more pleafing to my difpofition to have com- 

laifantly declined cenfure, and to have amufed myfelf with a tranquil 
Snes that prejudices were pafling away, and that certain abufes 
would not long continue; when it was painful to me to expofe and 
senfure what 1 had often lamented in fecret, and | was ready to lay 
down the pew and drop the fubje€, the vifionary fcene of hofts of the 
Injured people whofe caufe I was ready to defert, ftarted into the 
view of my imagination, I feemed initantly penetrated with their 
plaintive looks and defponding fighs, complaints or groans, and’ no 
longer halted between two opinions.’ , | 

This work abounds with ftriking and fome pecaliar fentiments; 
which, on the whole, juflly merit our commendation, as being well 
adapted for the information and improvement of youth. It may alfo 
be confidered as an agreeable companion for thofe who have frequently 
turned over the pages of antient and modern hiltory. 

Books of this nature are generally written in a dry unanimated 
manner, with fcarcely the fhadow of fentimentality = but the charac- 
ter of Mr. W.’s performance is fo much the reverfe of this, that we 
think it peculiarly valuable for the awthor’s multifarious reflections 
and remarks on a great variety of topics, as they occafionally occurred 
to his obfervation, in the courfe of his compilement *. Gell 


POLITICAL, &e. 


Art. 21. 4 Summary Defence of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. In 
two Letters. Letter 1. addrefled to the Rev. G. Wakefield. 
Letter 11. addrefied to the Hon. Somerfet Lowry Corry. By 


-_ 'T. Townthend, Efq. of Gray’s Inn. 8vo, pp.135. 3% 


R. White. 1796. 

Among the various exhibitions of haman folly, there are none per- 
haps more exquifitely and confummately ridiculous, than the ftrained 
efforts of men of ordinary talents to ape the peculiarities of great ge- 
nius. The pamphlet before us is one of the brighteft examples of 





= The atthor has fomie atgry ftriftures on ** the Reviewers ;’’ for 
which he may pofhibly Have had provocation: but with refpect to this 
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this glaring abfurdity. The author, filled with a very juft reverence 
for the genius, and admiration of the writings, of Mr. Burke, has 
conceived the hopeful projeé&t of imitating and rivalling one of the 
mot inimitable and unrivalled writers that the world has ever feen. 
The iffue of this proje&t has been fuch as might naturally have been 
expected. The excellences of his model were fo far from being at- 
tainable, that they were perhaps fcarcely difcernible, by Mr, ‘Town- 
fhend. If he had been capable of tafting and relifhing them, they muft 
have taught him fuch a ieffon of humility as would have effectually 
reprefied the prefumptuous hope of imitation. It was not, however, 
difficult for him to feize fome of thofe peculiarities which, in Mr. 
Burke, are fo interwoven with excellence, as almoft to form a part of 
jt, but which, when they are exhibited in the caricature copies of 
Mr. Townlhend, become contemptible faults, It is the fate of fuch 
imitators to fee 


All that difgrac’d their betters met in them.— 


Guided by this fpirit of imitation, Mr. T. has produced a pamphlet 
which would furnifh a profeffor of rhetoric with as perfect examples 
of every fault in compofition that he could with his pupils to avoid, 
as any publication with which we are acquainted in the Englifh lan- 
guage. It abounds with excellent fpecimens of quaint phrafeology, 
confufed metaphor, the licentious ufe of poetical words, the taftelefs 
revival of antiquated language, ranting bombaft, and pure, genuine, 
unmixed nonfenfe. Where did this writer ever hear of fuch expref- 
fions as the following: ‘ efflorefcence bewailing,’ p. 1,—* exotic 
fenfibility,’ p. 3.—* to premife the throes of languifhing authority,” 
p-13.—* to affix a pulpit as a place;'—a * mulled indifference,” 
p.15- * to obfulcate * the times,’ ib.—* to expound the import of an 
auguit period,’ p. 15.—* a vicious current gliding in occult wicked- 
nefs,” p. 59.——=° faftuous philofophers,’ p. 74.—* meandering in de- 
vious ftreams through the difturbed furface of ages,’ p. 9.—* retail 
detailers in traduétion+,’ p. 99.—* inflated exotifm,’ p. 100. (ex- 
otifm is not an Englifh word,) ‘ incurred the public attention,’ ib.— 
‘ Gafomer mitts,’ p. 115.—* the entire of this paflage,’ p. 121.— 
‘ the tedious — of argumentation he decorates with the tufted 
fplendour of ornament, here cluffered in appropriate folidity, and 
there fcattered in the light profufion of carelefs beauty !!’ p. 134.— 
* he can glide in the fmooth elegant /wdrlety, &c.’ p. 134: one would 
think he was {peaking of Lyfias, but know, reader, this is his cha- 
racter of Cicero ! 

The public may perhaps wonder that we fhould have troubled 
ourfelves with making this collection of 7cwn/bendiana :—but, in our 


Opinion, next to the care with which Reviewers ought to mark and 


reprehend every thing offenfive to morals, is the duty which they owe 
to the language and talte of their country. It is ufeful to fhew, by a 
ftriking example, how vain and defperate an attempt it is, in um 





* Obyufcate is not an Englith word; offufeate has only diétionary 
authority. 


+ Traducement is the a& of traducing ; not tradsfion, which has 
@uite another fenfe, : 
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fledged writers, to hazard thofe violent innovations in language 
which the moft eftablifhed reputation could hardly juftify, and the 
moft finifhed tafte in compofition fcarcely manage with fuccefs. 

All the fpecimens of Mr. Townfhend’s pamphlet, which we have 
hitherto produced, yield in ridiculoufnefs to that which we fhall now 
quote : ¢ In none of his [Mr. Burke’s] writings can you difcover man ua, 
fledged and plucked of all his habitudes, modes of mind, and difpofition 
of heart, ftanding an abfrad@ crop, a rifled metaphyfrcal thing, to be 
forged and hammered into any fantattic fhape to which the decree of a 
Convention may doom him.’ P. 13. Some of our readers may re- 
colleét an humorous account of an adffrad& Lord Mayor : but the idea of 
an abftraét crop was referved for Mr. ‘lownfhend. ‘This, however, 
does not content him. This abitraétion muft be malleable! To ham- 
mer and forge an abftraét idea is an art which blackfmiths have yetto 
learn from Mr. Townfhend. sims 

That this author may have no right to complain of unfairnefs, we 
fhall felect a paffage which he doubtlefs confiders as among the bef 
in his pamphlet; viz. his account of Englith liberty degenerating 
into French licentioufnefs : : 

‘ Liberty—the mellowed, cultivated, manly liberty of his country— 
has ever been the proud theme of his talents. The fpears of our iron 
Barons of old, like the rod of the Jewifh Legiflator, opened in the 
vatt deferts of ignorance and flavery, the facred fountain of liberty ; 
and from that, our Englifh fpring, have meandered in devious ftreams 
throughout the difturbed furface of defcending ages, thofe irriguous 
rivulets, which, coalefcing in their force, have fometimes burift in 
cataracts, and fometimes glided clear, tranquil, and majeftic, purify- 
ing the atmofphere by their {mooth currency, and fertilifing the foil 
by gentle overflowings.—The lips of the thirfty multitude have drank 
this limpid boon of nature,—not to glut, but to refrefh themfelves. 
No bloated, anafarcous, dropfical liberty arofe from their temperate 
and wholefome meafures. Percolating through all the vaft interven- 
ing ftrata of clays, but rendered fxculant act the many noxious 
particles which it imbibed in its progrefs—it trickled through.all the 
vait impediments which temporarily checked its courfe, and ftolein 
concealed ftreams, fathoms deep, to blefs the foil of France, in hap- 
pier days. —Time, defecating ‘Time, might, as it fpontaneoufly ap- 
proached the furface, have purified and rendered it falutary ; but the 
mad-brained metaphyfical delvers, who dug the hell-deep grave of 
royalty, opened the noxious turbid puddle, which burft upon them 
into day, worfe than Circe’s cup, converting thofe who tafted of it 
into worfe than {wine.’ 

Having culled a fufliciency of flowers from this gentleman’s gar- 


den, let us now walk out of the premifes, and fhut the door, Mack. 


Art. 22. Ccnfiderations on the Subje@ of Poor Houfes and Work Haufes, 
their pernicious Tendency, and their Obitruction-to the propofed 
Plan for the Amendment of the Poor Laws. In a Letter to the 
Rt. Hon. W. Pitt. By Sir William Young, Bart. F.R.S. 8vo. 
pp. 53- 1s-6d. Stockdale. 1796. 

In this very able and ingenious pamphlet, the author ftrenuoufly 
contends againit the prefent fy {tem of work-houfes, which he —— 
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cflls * gaols without guilt,’ and which, with no fmall appearance of 
probability, he reprefents as injurious to the health, the induftry, and 
the morals of the people. ‘They diffolve thofe family connections 
which are the fources of the virtues as well as of the enjoyments of the 
lower ranks of the community, and often tend to corrupt the fober 
and diligent by the example of the diffolute and idle, with whom they 
are compelled to herd. ‘That thefe are great and real evils in our 
refent fyftem, there can be no doubt: but we are fomewhat fur- 
prifed that Sir W. Young, who feems to have beftowed fo much 
thought and inquiry on this interefting fubject, fhould not have ad- 
verted either to the account of the management of the poor at Ham- 
burgh by Mr. Voght*, or to the admirable inftitution eftablifhed at 
Munich by the advice of Count Rumford+; who may truly claim 
the exalted praife of having reclaimed thoufands, in an apparently 
civilized country, from barbarity into civilization, Both the publica~ 
tions of thefe gentlemen would have furnifhed Sir William with va- 
luable materials on the fubjeét, and, as we think, with a powerful 
argument in fupport of his opinion,—that, generally fpeaking, it is 
much more wife and benevolent to fuccour the diftreffes and aid the 
induftry of the poor in their own dwellings, than to crowd them toge- 


ther in work-houfes. , Mack = * 


Art, 23. Warm Reply to Mr. Burke's Letter. By A. Macleod. 
8vo. pp.75- 2s. Crofby. 

We could not without fome aftonifhment proceed in reading this extra- 
ordinary and incomprehenfible production, till we found the foldtion of 
the riddle in the fifth page. The writer there fays, in a ftrain of obfe- 
quious politenefs which we believe was never before fhewn to any 
author by his anfwerer: ‘ My labours fhall, I truft, be uniform. 
Where the antagonift is warm | fhall alfo be warm, where phlegmatic 
I fhall be phlegmatic, where abjurd I fhall exemplify that abfurdity; if 
at any time, in any of his flights, he ads the madman, I fhall even a& 
that part too!’ After the laft declaration, we can no longer wonder 
étany thing in the writings of this author. Of any other writer, 
who had made a lefs fublime declaration, we fhould have been ftrongl 
tempted to afk the meaning of thofe choice phrafes with which this 
pamphlet abounds : * ephemerous horrors of hideous felf views,’ p. 2. 
‘the republic of periodic wit,’ ib. ‘ corybantiate fhrieks,’ p. 3. 
‘champion of infernality,’ p. 4. ‘ dulciated minifter,’ p.13. He 
tells us that Mr. Burke was * in his clofet'a demagogue.’ Theidea 
ofa man playing the part of a demagogue in his clofet, haranguing 
mobs of books, and arranging fafions of chairs, is unrivalled by any 
thing but the defcription by Cervantes of the unfortunate Knight of 
La Mancha miftaking winefkins for giants, and the wine for their 
blood. Forums and fenate-houfes ufed to be the fcenes in which the 
character of the demagogue was difplayed; and even the moft reft~ 
lels and turbulent fpirits were fuppofed, till the difcoveries of Mr. 


a 





ore 
' * See Rev. vol. xviii. N.S. p.66. 
+t Of whofe important publications on this and other fubjeéts, we 
have not yet been able to give an account, 
li 3 Macleod 
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Macleod appeared, to lay afide, in fome meafure, the demagogue, 
when they entered the quiet retreat of their clofets. 

Reviewers are often condemned to toil through the infane ravings 
of unfortunate writers: but we rarely meet with any who make de. 
clarations fo ingenuous as that which we have quoted from this ay. 
thor. Asa curious fpecimen of that fort of compofition which he 

roduces, when ‘ be ads the part’ above mentioned, we fhall extra& 
the following: ‘ Liberty is the foul of nature and the birthright of 
man. In the abftraé, a nation revolving from an orderly to a difor- 
derly tyranny may become indebted to individuals for the preferva. 
tion of her trading liberty ; but the confolidated capital neither fuffers 
dilapidation nor wafte. The ftock is indented in the rock of time, 
and can only be diminifhed in the wreck of worlds. Like the defti- 
nation of kingdoms, liberty is regiftered in the journals of heaven; 
God is the arbiter ; the Archangel Keeper of the fals.’? P 68. 

Since the author informs us that the facts ftated in the above paf- 
fage are authenticated by certain hiftorians, we with that he would 
favour the public with their names, as they muft certainly have had 
accefs to very curious and fecret information. Yet this is the writer 
who prefumes to call the army of King William III. ¢ a freebootin 
army.” If he had difplayed fuch talents as would entitle him to ferious 
notice, we fhould have deemed it our duty to beftow a due caftigation 
on fuch audacity :—but, as it is, we can only feel: compaffion to. 





wards a writer who truly poffefles ¢ tribus Anticyris infanabile caput,” 


? 
Art. 24. Two Letters addrefed to his Grace the Duke of Bedford, and 
to the People of England. 8voe pp. 44. 1s. Owen. 

No caufe has probably ever given rife to fuch an inundation of ab- 
furdity, as the prefent prevalent rage for what is called * fine writing.’ 
Very fthortly, we fuppofe, it will extend to fixe /peaking ; when no 
man fhall order a beef-fteak without perfonification, nor call a coach 
without a metaphor. In the fecond page of this pamphlet, we find a 
semarkable example of this ridiculous ftyle: * the crop of iedition 
and difcontent, the feeds of which your Grace has fo copioufly fown, 
promifed a plentiful and abundant harveift, had not the fickle of fu- 
perior power been timely employed to cut it ere it became ripe, and 
the foot of authority to trample it down.’ In the fame page, the au- 
thor, whofe knowlege in hiftory feems to be much on a footing with 
his tafte in literature and his liberality in politics, informs us that 
* the doctrine of refiftance is a mew and fatal one.’ 

It is honourable to the Duke of Bedford and Mr. Fox to be tra- 
cuced by fuch a writer as this; who is the dilciple of Sacheverell, 
without probably being acquainted with the exiftence, the writings, or 
the fate of his mafter. The practice of refiftance is as old as the 


practice of oppreffion, and the dodrine of refiitance is coeval with 
common fenfe. 


Art. 25. Speech of the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, delivered in the 
* Houfe of Commons the 5th of March 1796, on the farther Con- 
fideration of thc Report of the Committee upon the Bill for the 
Abolition of the Slave-Trade; with a Copy of the Bill, and Notes 
illuftrative of fome Paffages in the Speech. 8vo. 1s, Debrett. 


The 
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The opinion of Mr. Dundas concerning the abolition of the flave- 
trade is well known. His motion, made four years agoin the Houfe 
of Commons, that, on the firft of January 1796, the African flave- 
trade fhould ceafe and determine, 1s not forgotten, ‘The fame inge- 
nuity, which fo effectually poitponed the abolition at that time, now, 
after the firft of January 1796, devifes means itill to poftpone it. if 
this copy be genuine, we are left wholly at a lofs how to reconcile 
the general purport and tendency of this fpeech, which are, manifeftly, 
to oppofe the fpeedy abolition of the flave-trade, with the Right Hon. 
Speazker’s confeffion that ** many circumflances concur which incline 
him to the opinion, that this trade is irreconcileable to juftice.’” 
Muft injuftice continue to be fanctioned by law, out of delicacy to 
thofe who have chiefly profited by it? or fhall.a nation, not difpofed 
to abandon all pretenftons to virtue, perfevere in fupporting an ini- 
quitcus traffic, becaufe the abolition may affe& the property of thofe 
who have been the principal ators in. this difgraceful bufinefs? To 
this argument, which is the fum of the prefent {peech, the only hone& 


reply is, Fiat jufiitia, ruat calum. ; hy. 


Art. 26. Speeches (out of Parliament) addrefad to the Elefers of the 
City of Wefiminfter, by the refpective Candidates for their Suffrages 
to reprefent them in the enfuing Parhament; the Rt. Hon. Charles 
James Fox, John Horne Tooke, Efg. and Sir Alan Gardner, 
Bart Impartialty taken as delivered each Day, from the Begin- 
ning of the Eleftieg to the End; with the correct Numbers that 
polled each Day, from May 27 to June 13: together with an Ac- 
count of the Public Meeting of the Friends of Mr. Tooke, at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, June 18, 1796. 8vo. 1s. Smith. 
If no other reafon exifted for recording and preferving, by means 

of the prefs, thefe curious {pecimens of eleétioneéring oratory, than 

a defire to refcue from oblivion fo ftriking a memorial of the adroit- 

nels, eloquence, and ready wit of Mr. Horne Tooke, the motive 

will, no doubt, be generally allowed. The collection now before 


us never was, we believe, equalled; and poflibly never may be far- 
pafled, ; 


AFFAIRS OF FRANCE, 


Art.27. 4 View of the Caufes and Progrefs of the French Revolution. 
By John Moore, M.D. 8vo. Two Vols. 14s. Boards. Ro- 
binfons. 1795. © . 

From various accidents, which it would be impertinent to ftate to 
the public, we have been prevented from paying attention to this 
work, till it is too late.to allot to it that {pace in our Review which 
the importance of the_fubject, and the merit of the performance, 
would otherwife demand. A very ample account of it is now become 
unneceffary, as we are perfuaded that the deferved popularity of the 
author, and the ardour of public curiofity refpeéting the events to 
which it relates, muft have by this time infured it the perufal of mot 
of our readers. As a proof of the fpirit of moderation with which it 
is written, we fhall extract the Dedication; which deferves praife 


alfo for reconciling elegance with fincerity, and for difplayi lite~ 
nefs without ‘iden? ” ———— 
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‘ To his Grace the Duxe of Devonsuire. 
¢ My Lord Duke, | 

¢ It is very difficult to write on the fubje& of the French Revolution, 
without being accufed of partiality. J endeavoured to avoid that im. 
putation in my Journal ; but a very near connection, of yours told me, 
that, when fhe was abroad, thofe who are called Democrates, and had 
read the book, declared that, with other faults, it had an intolerable 
leaning towards ariftocracy. Thofe, on the other hand, who are 
denominated’ .4riffecraie}, were of opinion, ‘that its greateft fault was 
aftrong bias to democracy. In the writer’s mind, however, there is 
no more inclination to either than is to be found in the Conititution of 
Great Britain, as it Was eftablifhed by ‘the efforts of your Grace’s 
anceftor, in conjun@ion with thofe of other patriots, at the Revolu- 
tion in the year 1688.’ The prefent work has been executed in the 

fame difpofition,: and will be expofed to the fame cenfure. 
© At a period when prejudices operate with unufual acrimony ; 
when, merely from viewing a particular object in different lights, two 


ifets of men in this country reciprocally accufe each other of defigns, 


of which, I am convinced, neither-are-capable; when that fpirit of 
hatred which-glienated:the minds of men trom their countrymen, and 
even relations, on account of a difference of religious opinions, about 
the middle, of the fixteenth century, ‘feems to revive on account of 
political-ones.at-the end of the eighteenth; at-fuch a time, the quali- 
ties.of moderation, of,candour, and benevolence, under the direétion 
of a good underftanding and ferupulous integrity, derive uncommon 
luitre from their uncommon rarity. ‘This confideration induced nie to 
addrefs the following work to your Grace.”’ 

The conclafion-exhibits to us thofe leffons which, the author juftly 
thinks, have been. taught by the French Revolution : 

‘ Thus the French people, having obtained a limited monarchical 
Conftitution, -under which, with the timely alterations and reforms 
that experience would have indicated.and new circumftances rendered 
expedient, the nation might have: been profperous and happy, had 
they not with equal levity and guilt overthrown it almoft without a 
trial. | ) , 

‘ The French Revolution exhibits at once the mifchiefs that attend 
the abufe of power and thofe that attend the abufe of liberty; afford- 
ing a warning to fovereigns, not only againft direét a@s of cruelty, 
but alfo againit that lavifhnefs of the public money which necefiarily 
leads to the oppreffion of the people, and raifes general difcontent and 
indignation. It affords likewife a warning to the fubjeéts of every 
free government againft all licentious difregard of law, all attacks on 
the rights of any clafs of their fellow-citizens, or the afcertained pre- 
rogatives of the fovereign ; as every unprovoked attack of that nature 
tends to render all men’s rights infecure, leads to the horrors of anar- 
chy, and generally terminates in the deftruction of that liberty they 
with to preferve.’ 

We are fatisfied that this fenfible and candid writer will not be dif- 
p'eafed at the abufe which has been thrown on his work by violent 


‘n.enof all defcriptions, Jtis no inconfiderable homa ge to his veracity 


and 
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pnd impartiality, that, in fuch times as thefe in which it 1s our fortune 
to live, . 


—— * Tories call him Whig, and Whigs a Tory.” Mack Dh. 


Art. 28. 4 DiGionary of Surgery; or thé Young Surgeon’s Pocket 

Affiftant. By Benjamin Lara, Member of the Corporation of Sur- 
' geons, &c. 12mo. 6s. Bound. Ridgway. 

Though the dittionary-form is certainly the worft for reach. 
ing an art or fcience; yet, from the facility of confultation, and the 
opportunity which it gives of introducing a variety of mifcellaneous 
matter not eafily reducible to fyftem, it has its advantages in a book 
of reference. The prefent work is modeftly offered only as a com- 

ilation for the ufe of young practitioners, who are in fituations in 
which they cannot have acceis to ftandard works; and it may, doubts 
lefs, from its portable fizé and copious contents, be an ufeful com- 
panion to perfons fo circumftanced. Mott of the articles are derived 
from approved authcrities; yet, as the writers cited are of different 
value, and do not always perfectly agree, fome judgment is requifite 


to make a fafe and proper ufe of the practical directions here given. Aj 


Art.29. Obfervations on the Caufes of Diftortions of the Legs of Chil- 
dren, and the Confequences of the pernicious Means generally ufed 
with the Intention of curing them; with Cafes to prove the Efficacy 
of a Method of Cure invented and practifed only by T’.. Sheldrake, 
Trufs-maker to the Wefiminfter Hofpital and Mary-le-Bone In- 
firmary. 8vo. pp. ico, and q Plates. 3s. fewed. Fgerton, &c. 
The principle on which Mr. Sheldrake has proceeded in his endea- 

vours to cure the deformities, mentioned in the title, he himfelf thus 

defcribes : 

‘ The idea upon which this method is founded is to fubftitute a 
fpring, fo adapted to the nature of the diftortion, that, when bound 
upon the limb, its a¢tion will draw the deformed parts into their nae 
tural fituation; when it is neceffary to allow of motion in the limb, 
that motion, by increafing the re-adlion of the {pring, accelerates the 
cure: this effect is directly contrary to what has been experienced 
_ the common inftruments that have becn ufed for the fame pur- 
pofe.’ 

The author enters into no farther details concerning. the forms of 
his inftruments, the nature of his bandages, and his mode of fixin 
them. He juftly obferves that, in cafe of reproach on account of his 
filenc», he might claim the right of keeping for his own advantage 
what he has acquired by his own labour. [le does not, however, 
reft his defence on this ground. 

‘ Whoever,’ fays he, ‘ is acquainted with thefe difeafes, muft know 
they are fubje&t to infinite variations in many circumftances, from 
whence it happens, that no two cafes have been known alike in all 
their circumftances; and, as a neceflary confequence, it muft be al- 
lowed, that no form cen be given of inftruments that fhall be equally 
@pplicable to all cafes.’ 


This 
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This argument, however, appears to us by no means fatisfaGtory, 
¥t would apply with almoft equal force to medicine, and other parts of 
furgery, the fame variation of cafes taking place here alfo. Nor cay 
we entertain a doubt of Mr. Sheldrake’s power to inftruct intelligent 
men how to adapt his apparatys to the variety of cafes. He has ren- 
dered its fuperiarity, and, without any odious comparifon, its excel. 

ence, more than probable; and we are indebted to him for a clearer 
infight into the nature and caufes of the diforders of which he treats, 





than we pofleffed before. Bea. 


Art, 30. da Effay an Indigeftion and its Coxfequences; or Advice to 
Perfons affected with Debility of the digeftive Organs, nervous 
Diforders, Gout, Dropfy, &c. &c &c. By R. Squirrel, M.D, 
Svo. 35s. Boards. Sold by the Author in Denmark-ftreet, Soho. 
The new medicine mentioned in the tide being, as Dr. Lasr fays, 

a fecret, this work is to be confidered as an advertifement of Dr, 

Squisrel’s tonic powders and drops for the benefit of the dy/peptic, the 

mervous, the gouty, the dropfcal, &c.—as allo of the worthy Dottor 

himtelf. 


Art. 31. An Enquiry into the Hiffory, Nature, Caufes, and different 
Modes.of Treatment hitherto purfued, in the Cure of Scrophula and 
Cancer. By William Nifbet, M.D. Edinb. 8vo. pp. 262, 
4s. Boards. Watfon, Edinburgh; Kay, London. 1795. 

"The fir two divifions of this work confift ef a crude, heavy, and 
by no means judicious compilation. The remarks introduced by the 
author are at times truly ridiculous. ‘Thus, for example, to account 
for the benefit of failing, in confumption, Dr. N. fays: * the coftive- 
nefs, which commonly occurs at fea, fhews that it acts ftrongly in de- 
termining the fluids from the internal parts; a leading indication in 
confumption.” The third divifion, which fcarcely amounts to fix 
pages, announces a new method of cure in fcrophula and cancer. 
The writer does not enter into particulars at prefent, but promifes 
them hereafter, Meanwhile, he affirms that fcrophula confifts in a 
Jefe2 of animalizatios; and cancer in the very oppofite ftate. * In 
the removal of fcrophula, the firit flep will be to dire& a regimen, 
capable of giving that vigour to the folid which it wants; and alfoto 
convey to the Auids that fhare of vitality which they are naturally in- 
tended to poffefs.” In cancer, ‘ regimen, not medicine, muft act. 
Pouteau is the firft author who pointed out this. All acrimony—it is 
an ellablifhed fa€t—is relieved by liquids; hence the reputation of 
different watering places, in many of the moit incurable difeafes.’ 
[We could aflign a very different reafon here.] ‘ Medicine mitt be 
combined with it (regimen), to exert its powers in all thofe maladies 
which are clofely interwoven with the conftituent principles of the 
conftitution.” What profundity! * Next to regimen, the remaval 
of local congeftion is an important ftep.’ So much for Dr. N.’s 
principles of cure in fcrophula. Our readers muft wait with patience, 


or impatience, till he unravels in his Appendix the wifdom entangled 
in thefe words. 


Art. 
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Art. 32. 4 foort Account of the Origin, Symptoms, and moft approved 
Method wt treating, the putrid bilious Fewer, wvulgarly called the 
Black Vomit, which appeared in the City of the Havannah, 
with the utmoft Violence, in the Monthsof June, July, and Part of 
Auguit 1794; as praéti(ed by Mr. John Holliday ax Engl 
Surgeon, refident in that City. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. — 
The fever is fufpeéted to have been imported from Philadelphia, 

though it firlt broke out on board a flave hip. ‘Vhe inflammatory 

appearance at the outfet induced the author to bléed,—to the great 
detriment, as he informs us, of his patients. He at laft found that 

plentiful evacuations from the bowels, by Glauber’s falts, manna, and 

tamarinds, with decoétion of bark when a remiflion was produced, 

proved highly efficacious. A furious ftorm (Aug. 27.) is faid to 

have put an end to the progrefs of the contagion. Bed...s- 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Art. 33. Plants of the Coaft of Coromandel: {elected from Drawings 
and Defcriptions prefented to the Honourable Court of Directors of 
the Eaft India Company. By William Roxburgh, M.D. Pub- 
lifhed by their Order, under the Direétion of Sir Jofeph Banks, 
Bart. Folio. Fafciculus]. & Il. a1. as. plain; 31. 10s. co- 
loured, each. Nicol. 

This fplendid work is intended to be a fele&tion from five hundred 
drawings and defcriptions prefented to the Court of Directors, by Dr. 
Roxburgh, botanift (in the Carnatic) to the Company : and will con- 
fit either of new plants, or of fuca as have been bitherto imperfectly 
defcribed, or of fuch as are ufed in the arts, in medicine, or in ma- 
nufactures. 

Johne Gerrard Koeing, a pupil of Linné, went to India about the 
year 1768: in 1778 he entered into the fervice of the Eaft India 
Company, and died in Jagrenatporum in June 1785. During his 
refidence in India he was afliduoufly employed in ftudying the nacural 
hiftory of that interefting and extenfive country. The whole of his 
manufcripts and fpecimens were bequeathed to Sir Jof Banks, and 
from them confiderable affiltance has been derived to the prefent pub- 
lication. Koeing was fucceeded by Dr. Ruffel, who, following the 
defigns of his predeceffor, refolved on a work limited to the ufeful 
plants of Coromandel. His memorial on the fubje@, after havin 
received the approbation of the governor and medical board at Ma- 
dras, was tranfmitted to Sir J. Banks and the Court of Direétors. 
Some alterations in the original plan were made by Sir Jofeph, and 
the corrected fcheme was returned to India accompanied by the full 
approbation of the Court of Dire&tors. Inthe mean time, Dr. Raf- 
fel had left India: but the defiga, far from being abandoned, was 
entrufted to Dr. Roxburgh, Dr. Ruffel’s fucceffor, by whom it has 
been ably executed. The laft parcel of drawings and defcriptions, com- 
pleting the number of five hundred, arrived in 1794, and on the qt: of 
July in the fame year, Sir Jof. Banks prefented to the Court of Direc- 
tors a plan and eftimate of the expence of the propofed publication ; 
exprefling at the fame time his own willingnefs to undertake the ge- 
neral {uperintendance, and Dr. Ruffel’s readinefs to aflit in correcting 


the 
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thé prefs. “A few days afterward, the Court of Directors gave thetm 
éniire aflentto the fcheme ot a work, which reflects great credit on the 
Kiberal patronage granted to fcience by the Directors, as well as on 
Dr. Ruffel who planned, Dr. Roxburgh who exccuted, and the il- 
faitrious Naturalift who fuperintends ; and of which the prefent faf- 
ciculi are the promifing firft fruits. 

‘ Thé plates, in each fafciculus, are z5 in number. They contain 
the Gyrocarpus Facquini, Sirium Myrtifolium, Oldenlandia umbellata, 
Strychnos nux-vomica, Strychnos potatorum, Ted&ona Grandis, Cerope= 
gia bulbofa, C. acuminata, C. tuberofa, C. juncea, Periploca efculenta, 
Scemecarpus anacardium, Curculigo orchivcides, Mimufops elengi, M. 
hexandra, Cajfalpinia Jfappan. S-wietenia febrifuga, Gertnera race- 
moja, Baffia latifolia, Dillenia pentagyna, Butea frondifa, B. superba, 
Ailanthus excelja, Sterculia urens, §. colorata. No. ll. Salvadora 
Perfica, Ardifia Solanacea, Sideroxylon tomentofum, Buttneria herbacea, 
Stapelia adfcendens, Griflea tomentofa, Roxburghia gloriofcides, Uvaria 
bérafoides; U. fuberofa, U. tomeniofa, U. lutea, Orchis plantaginca; 
Limodorum virens, L. recurvum, L. nutans, L. aphyllum, Epidendrum 
teffellatum, E. premorfum, E. pendulum, Ferrecla buxifolia, Diofpyres 
melanoxylon, D. fylvatica, D. montana, D. chloroxylon, D. cordi- 





folia. AAG. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Art. 34. Odfervations upon Military and Political Affairs. Written 
by General George Monk, afterwards created Duke of Albemarle, 
&c. Illuftrated with engraved Plates. 8vo. pp.222. 6s, 
Boards. R. White. 1796. 

Tactics have undergone fo many changes within the !aft century 
and a half, that a new impreffion of a military book, written during 
the rebellion againft Charles 1. muft be confidered more as a work of 
curiofity than of utility. We hall not, therefore, attempt to analyfe 
the contents of this volume: but we muft not omit a few parti- 
culars, nor the general remark that, although the author’s fyitem 
is exploded, many of his obfervations are admirable ; and that, on 
reading his book, we difcover it to be a mine from which later 
authors have drawn many valuable articles. 

The title-page exprefles political as well as military obfervations, 
but there are very few of the former, except fuch as relate to war. 
~ General Monk advifes /isrle ftates always to avoid holtilities, and 

reat {lates never to enter into them except when they are confident of 
juccefs, and with to get rid of fiery {pirits: nor even then, ¢ withouta 
rich public treafure provided beforehand.” Would to God that this 
great ftatefman’s fucceflors had attended to this advice ! - 

The following remark is worthy of attention at the prefent moment: 
¢ If the corn you keep in {tore for your garrifon be now and then dutfted, 
it will keep good in a garner feven years; but if your corn by chance 
grow mufty, then make bifket of it: for then it will make as good 
bifket as the beft corn in the world.”, We mutt apprize our readers, 
however, that thefe bifcuits muft be of the very common hard kind. 

The-lie of General Monk, taken from Hume, is prefixed to the 
volume; and thofe who with to form a character of this diftinguifhed 

e politician, 
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politician, from his own thoughts, will find traits of his difpofition in 

e following extraéts from his book : ) 
. ¢ He that choofeth the progreffion of a fouldier, ought to know 
withal, honour muft be his greateft wages, and his enemy: his furett 
paymatter,’’? page 1—* and ought to fear nothing: but God and dif- 
honour.’ P. 3. : | 

‘ War is in the fame nature with offences, necefe eff ut veniants 
they muft be, but they are mightily in fault that caufe them.’ P, 6s 
» ©The fureft way to keep that country you conquer.in obedience te 
you, will be to opprefs them as little as may be (efpecially at fir) 
either in their purfes, confciences, or laws. He that obtaineth. g 
kingdom with the rupture of his faith, hath gained the glory of a 
conqueift, but loft the honour of a conqueror.’ -P. 11. 

‘ It is an excellent property of a good and wife prince to ufe wary 
as he doth phyfic, .carefully, unwillingly, and occafionally; either 
to prevent approaching dangers, or to correct a prefent mifchief, ox 
to recover a former lofs. He that declineth phytic till he is accotted 
with the danger, or weakened with the difeafe, is bold too long, and 
wife too late: that peace is too precife, that limiteth the jufinels of a 
war to afword drawn, or a blow given.’ P.18. ss 

« A general mutt be careful not to meafure the humour oF his poors 
needy, and undifciplined fouldiers by the garb of his own’ ambitious 
thoughts ; and to lay fuch projefis.of difficulty as were very unfuitable 
in the particularity of occurrences, to that which his fouldiers were fit 
to execute: neither fhould he be fo prodigal of his fouldiers blood, as 
though men were only made to fill ditches, and to be the woful exe- 
tutioners of his rafhnefs. Of all vittories a general fhould think thas 
‘beft which is leaft:ftained with blood.’ P. 30, | 

‘ The better to raife the common fouldiers fpirits, let their officers 
tell them that their general doth promife them, if they will fight cou< 
rapeoufly with their enemy, and do get the day, that they fhall have, 
befides the piilage of the field, twelve-pence apiece to drink, to.re- 
frefh their fpirits when the bufinefs is done; the which I am confi- 
dent will make the common men fight better, than the beft oration in 
the world.’ P, 136. 

‘ There is no adventure for furprifing a place more fafe in war, 
than that which is fartheft from fufpicion of being undertaken: and 
by fuch fudden defigns one may gain that in one hour, the which may 


not be gotten any other way under-a year’s fervice of an army or two,” 


P.174. 
‘ Whereas the poorer and meaner people, that have no intereft in 


the common-weal, but the ufe of breath, thefe are always dangerous 
ito the peace of a kingdom, and having nothing to lofe, willingly em- 
brace all means of innovation, in hope of gaining fomething by other 
‘men’s ruin: there are thefe three means left for a ftate to eafe itfelf 
of this fort of people, either to employ them abroad in plantations, or 


In a war, or to interelt them in the quiet of the common-weal by learn- 
ing them fuch trades and occupations as may give them a tafte of the 


{weetnefs of. peace, and the benefit of a civil life.’ P. 215. 


We cannot find words more grateful co our ear than ‘ the fweet- 
nefs of peace, and the benefit of a civil life;’ and with them, there- 


fore, we clofe this book, and our remarks on it. oe SSuth.....d. 
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POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 35. Poems, containing John the Baptift; Sir Malcolm and 
Alla, a Tale; War, a Fragment; with a Monody to John 
Henderfon, and a Sketch of his Character. 12mo. pp. 122, 
38. 6d. Boards. Printed at Briftol. London, Robinfons. 1795. 
Thoogh not marked by genius, nor by highly cultivated tafte, thefe 

poems difplay the talent of eafy and not unpleafing verfification, and are 
animated with the fentiments of a virtuous and feeling mind. The firft, 
which appears to us the moft finifhed, is an eloquent religious difcourfe, 
The fecond is an heroic tale in the ballad form, in a ftrain not infe. 
rior (which indeed is faying little) to the ufual run of thefe compofi- 
tions. The fragment on war abounds in humane and liberal fenti- 
ments, and includes a little flory in which the pathetic is attempted 
with fome fuccefs. The monody on Henderfon (the once famed 
difpurant, myftic, and general fcholar of Oxford) is a warm tribute 
of love and applaufe, from an admiring pupil, enforced by the profe 
fketch of his chara€ter. We have feen, however, much more ace 
curate and diftinét portraits of this extraordinary man. 


Art. 36. Epiffle from R -ch—d Br-—ns—y Sh—d—n, Efq. to the 
Right Hon, H—n—y D—nd—s. 4t0. pp. 31- 238, 6d. Owen, 
1796. 

A warm attack, in verfe and profe, on the leaders of oppofition : in 
the verfe, the reader will find more virulence than poetry ; in the 
profe, more calumny than either wit or truth, 


Art. 37.  Paraphrafe on Gray’s Elegy, written on the unfortunate 
Cataftrophe of the late Mr. Henry Wefton, who was executed for 
Forgery, July 1796. Bya Gentleman. gto. 1s. Tiffin. 
Mifplaced compaflion for criminals has a very bad tendency :—it is 

apt to exalt the felon into a hero; and, by implication, to charge the 

law with crueliy. That the perfon here lamented, and even extolled, 
deferved his fate, no one doubts; and that he fuffered the punifhment 
provided by the law for fuch crimes may have been well for the pub- 
lic, on more confiderations than one.—With refpeé to the compiler 
of this elegiac performance, we cannot fay that he has prefented the 

ublic with no good lines on this ill-judged occafion, for he has pillaged 

Mr. Gray :—but, in what he has added of his own, he has difgraced 

the name of Gray by introducing the exquifite church-yard verfes 

into fuch forry company. 


Art. 38. An Epijile in Verfe to the Rev. Dr. Randolph, Englith Pre- 
ceptor to her R. H. the Princefs of Wales, occafioned by the Pub- 
lication of the Corre/pondence [fee Clafs TaLx or THE Town, in 
this month’s Catalogue, p. 453. ] between the Earl and Countefs 
of Jerfey and the Doétor, on the Subject of fome Letters belongin 
to her R.H. the Princefs, &c. Enriched and iliuftrated wit 
Notes, and Extracts from the original Correfpondence. $8vo. 15. 
Parfons, &c. 

The fubjeé& is here brought very adroitly under the lath of ridicule, 
chiefly at the expence of Dr,.R. on account of fome paflages in his 
lecters. In this ridicule, there is more of wit than of good-nature. 

14 Indeed, 
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Indeed, if good-nature were to prevail among the poetic tribe, ous 
wits muft ftarve.—** Go !”” as old Gammar Gurton would fay, * go 
you are a pack of naughty boys ” 


Art. 39. Poems of various Kinds. By Edward Hamley, Fellow of 
New College. Small 8vo. pp. 138. 38. Gd. fewed. Cadelt 
jun, and Davies. ; ; : 
Though we have met with many juft, liberal, and pathetic fenti- 

ments in thefe pieces, and have obferved a degree of correétne!s in 

compofition which gives us a favourable idea of the author’s under- 
fanding and tafte, we cannot flatter him with the idea that his poems 
will be thought to rife much above the level of mediocritv. If we be 
to judge from the writer’s modeft declaration in the preface, we may 
prefume that he will be contented with the praife of having written 
verfes very weil fuited to ‘ amufe a void and countlefs hour.’ The 
pieces are, Short original poems, of the defcriptive or fensimentat 
kind, in different modes of verfe; tranflations from Haller, Taflo, 
and Klopftock ; and a feries of fonnets formerly publifhed, and now 
reprinted with corrections. The following plcafing lines will be a fair 
fpecimen : 
‘ Rertsctions re Nercrey Apsey. 
¢ Alone, unfeen, at this mild fober hour, 
When fading Autumn with his feafon pale 
Has ting’d the woods, I feek the ruin’d tow’r, 
And mould’ring heaps that fpread the thorny dale. 


« Here fad refle€tion to the eye recalls 
The fpires commanding far the cheerful deeps, 
The fretted pinnacles, and window’d walls, 
Where now the melancholy ivy creeps. 


« The pond’ring ftranger views with filent dread, 
As to the ftony cell he bends his way, 

The broken roof fufpended o’er his head, 
Where mingling fhafts and fculptur’d arms decay. 


* No hallow’d hymn now founds, where wildly ftrown 
With fragments rede the defert choir appears ; 

But echoing loud amid the cloyfters lone. 
The daw’s hoarfe clamour meets my ftartled ears, 


* Void is the nich, where erft in holy ftate 
Perhaps fome Abbot’s gorgeous image lay ; 
The flumb’sing brothers fhare their ruler’s fate, 

And not a ftone records their ufelefs day. 


* Alas! whate’er their virtues or their crimes, 
Tis all in blank oblivion buried deep ; 

Nor did they ween, how little future times 
Would fhare their blifs, or for their forrows weep. 


* For ev’n where droning Indolence repos’d, 
Some finer fouls might ache with keen diftrefs; 
And haply many a wretch full willing clos’d 
His eyes, and fhunn’d a life he could not blefe. 


* Perchance 
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¢ Perchance fome vot’ry fad of feeling heart, 
As o’er the fading lawn he mus’d at eve, 

Anxious might fee the paffing fail depart, 
And call to mind a world he wept to leave. 


¢ Ev’n then fome tender maid he lov’d too well, 
And gave in thought th’ endearing name of wife, 

Might make his bleeding heart with forrow fwell, — 
And deeply rue his cold unfocial life ; 


¢ Sad might he heave a deep-drawing figh unfeen, 
And down his cheek a venial tear might fall, 

To think how calm, how bleft his days had been 
With her, his bofom’s joy, his life, his all. 


¢ The bell flow-beating thro’ the gloom of night, 
Might wake his foul to other thoughts than pray’r, 
And, while his voice perform’d each folemn rite, 
His wand’ring heart might own a tend’rer care. 


€ So from his native woodlands torn away, 
The little fongfter, confcious of his pain, 

Sits dull and drooping all the livelong day, 
And fings no more, or fings a fadder ftrain ; 


¢ While from his joylefs prifon he furveys, 
Flutt’ring with eager heart from fide to fide, 
Earth’s flow’ry mantle, and the budding fprays, 
' And hears in fancy {till his long-loft bride.’ 


In feveral of the poems, and in the notes annexed, the autho 
breathes a pure and refined fpirit of freedom. 


Art. 40. The Modern Arria; a Tragedy, in Five A&s. Tranflated 
from the German of F.M. Klinger. 8vo. 2s. Boofey. 1795. 
Strength is a more common gift than beauty ; force than grace. 

It has ever been found eafier to attain bombaft than fublimity, to 

imagine the marvellous than the probable, and to draw caricatures 

than characters. Accordingly, thofe writers are now by common 
confent degraded to the inferior ranks of art, who in their ftyle «* the 
adamantine fea incarnadine,”’ ‘‘ and tear a paffion to tatters, to ver 

rags, to {plit the ears of the tages ;’’ or who, in their fables and 
characters, aim at the romantic, the fuperhuman, and the unnatural. 

The virtuofo would incur a {mile who fhould behold a pofture-matter 

at Sadler’s Wells with more pleafure than a ballet-dancer at the Opera- 

houfe. Ought not the fame lot to await the critic who invites us 
to prefer a Klinger to Schiller, and to Goethe ?—Let us pafs, how- 
ever, from the preface tothe piece. Its plot we cannot afcertain. We 
find indeed that Julio has been in Jove with Laura, and is now in love 
with Solina; and that Laura breaks her heart :—but what the projects 
of ambition are which Julio and Solina purfue in concert, why they 
are put into prifon and itab themfelves in the attitude of Patus and 
Arria, we have yet to learn. The charaéter of Solina (on which de- 


pends the claim of this tragedy to merit) is a coloffal diftortion of the 
Orfina in Lefling’s Emilia Galotti, | 


¢ SoLina 


K. 
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‘ Sortna and JuLio. 


¢ Fulic. Am I worthy to appear before you? 
© Sclina. Noble Julio, thine from the bottom of my heart! Thou 


haft acquitted thyfelf to my aftonithment. Do but continue thus ® 


From this time forward I pronounce thee deferving of my efteem. 
Let this be a more powerful incentive to thee to complete boldly and 
nobly the courfe thou haft entered upon, Go on then to the ceflined 
goal! There will I give thee my hand; fing thee the fong of vic- 
tory ;—and then, Julio! —— 

Julio. My goddets } 

Selina, 'Then will I be thine. 

Julio. And I, what thou wilt. | 

Solida. Not more than thy powers will ailow. 

Fulio. To thefe I fee no bounds, Ah! and when I feel myfelf 
exalted in the great, the ardent moments, when all is alive in mey 
when I comprehend all, as it were, in my grafp; and fee arranged in 
order before me, what I can do, and what I can be; my breaft ex- 
pands, and my eyes look forward with an indefcribable glance into fu- 
ture creations: my {pirit darts forward to feize, to overtake, to out- 
ftrip the object of my ambition; —for fuch a moment 1 would give the 
whole term of my exiftence. Selina! J made great advances: and 
what is beft of al', and makes me pleafed with myfelf, is that no one 
can fay, that I arrived at my ends by baie means. 

‘ Solina. Elfe indeed there would be an end to every thing be- 
tween us. If thou wilt be, what I wifh and imagine thee to be, no 
one muit be more than thou, and thou, at the fame time, the bel, aad 
beft-beloved man in the whole country. 

© Julio. *Tis dificult! but no matter. I muft take as large 
ftrides as a man can poflibly take. From this inftant I begin. ‘This 
idea of thine fhall bz fo entirely mine, it fhall be fo flrongly fixed, fo 
immoveable in my foul that nothing fhall be able to efface it, till !am 
what thou wifheft: till I] have reftored peace and happinefs to the 
illuftrious fuferer, changed her grief into joy, and laid her adverfaries 
low in the duft. Sleep! Reft! Joy! be gone. For me Leve only, 
and this! O could I but find language to tell thee, what that man is, 
how great he is, who thinks on this and thec ! 

‘ Solina. Dol need thy barren empty words? Julio, I look in 
thy eyes !—no farther, not a word more! In that great conjuncture 
I glowed through every vein. What need is there of talking ? There 
thou ftoodeft; 1 could have taken thee in my arms;—! could have 
worlhipped thee. 

‘ Julio. Is not this the effe& of Love, Pifanian? Thou, thou 
alone couldft doit! Thou haft given me ftrength, and furnifhed me 
with wings, to encompafs a world. 
_ © Solina. Thus does the lover refemble the favoured mortal, that 
1s infpired by the gods ; he performs things, that to others appear as 
miracles, Led on by this fupreme goddeis of the earth, thou fhalt 
grow up vigorous and ftrong, thou fhalt raife thyfelf on frefh and 
never-wearied pinions, and foar far out of fight of all thofe, whofe 
hearts have never known the true fublimity of the goddefs. And 
Julio, there are few fuch as thee. Ha! fhe nourifhes, roufes, and 

Rev. Ava. 1796. Kk awakens 
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awakens in the moft fecret rece{f2s and corners of the neart an. ? 
fhe leads on, conduéts, and rewards him, that has penetraced into 
the interior receffes of her fanétuary, Julio! And every thing ipeaks 


® @mthee, that this would be the cafe with me. 


* Julio. Love! almighty Love does ail. 

‘ Pirro A courier, pleale your honour. In two hours’ time he 
returns. [Zxct.] 

€ Fulio. tis the King’s feal. 

‘ Solina. Break it open. 

© Julio. A letter from the King himfelf. 

‘ Solina. Read it. | 

‘ Fulio. He commands me to go thither, and enter into his fer- 
vice. He thinks that his court would be the proper place for me. 
My conduct and management of my laft bufinefs have prepoffeffed 
him fo much in my favor, that he would be very Icth to be without 
me. 

© Solina. Let me fee it. [reads the letter.) For this I thank him, 
Julio, if this raifes no flame in thy breatt ! 

« Julio. Then let me top here: let there be an end to every 
thing between us !— 

‘ Solina. So far, fo good. Iam going tothe Dutchefs. I burn 
with impatience to fee this great, this noble fufferer. Without ceaf- 
ing, her image prefents itielf to mé with traits, that captivate my 
whole foul. 1 muft go! 

‘ Julio. ‘Thou mult; and T would thou wert invifible to all the 
world. Things muft come to aconclufion. I cannot avoid dwelling, 
continually dwelling upon this idea. The enquiries and interrogations 
of the Prince—O, whca he fets about to draw out his yellow purfed 
up lips to a perfuafive fmile, I feel asif I had no other way of faving 
my own life, than by putting an end to his. It muft come to a eon; 
clufion ! 

‘ Solina. And let him afk, and inform himfelf, if he will; let 
him fend out all his {pies afier me, I will go thither through the very 
midft of them ; and awe them into fubmiflion with my looks. 

‘ Julio. Ha! then I fear nothing. It is little in me.—And yet, 
Solina! jn thy prefence, I am more than man. When [ imagine 
thee there, my ftrength vanifhes, and it appears to me, as if I could 
be great and enterprizing in thy prefence only. I feel that here only 
[pointing to her forchead| my ftrength and courage have their founda- 


tion.’ 
The tranflator has done full juftice to his original. ui 


RELIGIOUS and POLEMICAL. 


Art. 41. An bumble Attempt to exhibit a Scriptural View of the Con- 
fritation, Order, Difcipline, and Fellowship of the Gofpel Church. 
By the Reverend Archibald Hall, late Paftor of the Prefbyterias 
Church, Well-ftreet, Oxford-flreet. Second Edition.  8ve. 
pp. 187. 38. Matthews, &c. 1795. 

This treatife is an attempt to revive the practice of church-difci- 
pline ; a praétice which has gradually fallen into difufe, probably be- 
eaufe experience has fhewn that the exercife of this difcipline, fea 
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trufled in the hands of bigctted and interefied men, becomes an 
engine of prieftcraft, and folters in ulcyance and fanaticifm, The 
author holds the divine right of Prefbyterian church government, by 
which elders are appointed to watch over the principles, the temper, 
and the conduét of the feveral members of the church, in order to 
preferve unity of faith, purity, peace, and order. ‘ihe fubject is 
treated very much at large in this tract. 

Art. 42. Sermons. By George Hill, D.D. F.R.S. Ed. Principal 
of St. Mary’s College in the Univerfity of St. Andrew [St. An- 
drew’s]; one of the Minitlers of that City ; and one of his Majefty’s 
Chaplains in Ordinary for Scotland. 8vo. pp. 453. 6s. Boards, 
Cadell jun. and Davies. 

This volume makes its appearance without any prefitory addrefs 
to the reader, or any other information concerning the author than 
may be gathered from the numerous titles annexed tohisname. We 
have, therefore, endeavoured to eftimate the fermons foleiy by their 
intrinfic merit; and the refult of our judgment may be expreffed in a 
few words. In point of doétrine, they are more calculated to cone 
firm the hearer in a bigotted attachment to an eftablifhed fyitem, than 
to encourage and aid him in the liberal purfuit of religious know- 
lege ; the fentiments, on moral topics, feldom pafs the limit of trite 
and general obfervation; and the ilyle, though fluent, forcible, and 
fometimes fplendid, is rather fuited to popular declamatioa, than dif- 
tinguifhed By claffical precifion and elegance. 

The firft fermon, preached on the author’s admiffion as one of the 
minifters of St. Andrew’s, is in feveral particulars liable to animad- 
verfion, The preacher cautions his hearers not to expect from him any 
thing cither new or controverfial, but merely a repetition of the things 
which they already know and believe. On this declaration we take 
leave to remark that, though the knowlege of the fupreme mind ad- 
mits of no gradation nor defect, and though his revelation is as per. 
fect as he intended it to be, it does not follow that this revelation is 
thoroughly underitoad, and that preachers can have nothing new to lay 
before their hearers, in correcting former mifapprehenfions, and fug- 
gelting farther elucidations, of {cripture dotrine, Without fear of 
bringing on their heads certain * plagues,’ with which (by an abfurd 
mifapplication of a paflzge at the clofe of the obicure book of Reve- 
lations,) Dr. Hill threatens thofe who add any thing to the contents 
of fcripture, learned and ingenious men may, in preaching, *¢ bring 
out of their treafure things wew as well as old.”? ‘That theological 
controverfy does not form an effential part of preaching can only be 
admitted, when the preacher finds that his hearers entertain no opi- 
nions, on controve:ted points, which are likely to have an unfavoure 
able influence on their moral and religious practice. If, as the Doc- 
tor fays, the attention of the people ought to be fixed entirely on the 
great doctrines and precepts of the golpel, they muft be taucht what 
thefe great doctrines are, and muit fometimes hear points difcufled 
which have long been {fubjecis of controverfy. Some embarrafiment, 
however, in fuch difcuffion, may indeed arife, in churches which have 
Randards provided for the faith both of minifter and people. We are 
not, therefore, greatly furprifed that thofe who, with Dr. H. think 
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this a wife provifion ¢ for the uniformity of teaching, and for the 
peace of the people’s minds,’ fhould choofe to decline controverfy, 
Jeft it fhould fhake the faith of their hearers in § the prefent truth, in 
which they have been educated, on wilitch their minifters truff that 
thev are eflablifhed, and from which they do not wifh them to de. 
art.’ 

: In a fermon on the chara&ter of Dantel, we are furprifed to find the 
preacher giving unreferved credit to the tale of Jofephus, that Alex- 
ander, when he was at Jerufalem, read inthis prophecy the fuccefs of 
his expedition againit the Perfians, and was fo much delighted with 
this prophet of the Jews, as to give them whatever they afked. In 
a fermon on Haiah Ix. 1. the Dodor, by means of the fanciful me- 
thod of double interpretation, applies to the fufferings of Chrift a pro- 
phecy, which he admits to relate primarily to the heroic exploits of 
Judas Macchabeus. <‘ Even, (he fays,) when J/aiah {peaks of events 
in Jewifh hiltory, his mind is carried forward to this great and diftant 
object; his conceptions extend; his language f{wells; and the words 
in which the fpirit of prophecy pours itfelf forth, go far beyond the 
mear fubjedi by which they were fuggefted, and find their true expli- 
cation only in thofe latter days, the.profpect of which filled and ani- 
mated his mind. Out of thofe parts of his book which relate moft 
dire&tly to Cyrus, there are many paffages quoted by writers of the 
New Teftament, and applied to the Meffiah, which fhew, by a fure 
interpretation, that thefe two perfonages were blended together in the 
imagination and the language of the prophet.’ Many judicious com- 
mentators have thought it more reafonable to underftand thefe appli- 
cations in the New Teftament, not as dire&t prophecies, but as ana- 
logical allufions, than to admit that the fame paffage has two meanings, 

Notwithftanding thefe and other objections, which we may be dif, 
pofed to make to fome of the fentiments of thefe fermons, we readily 
aliow them the merit of ingenuity and popular eloquence. Among 
the difcourfes which we think moft entitled to commendation, are 
thofe—on the Charaéter of Daniel; on the contrafted Charafers of 
John the Baptift and Jefus Chrift; and on the Caufes of the partial 
Propagation of Chriltianity, preached before the General Aflembly 
of Scotland. 

We obferve in thefe fermons feveral Scotticifms; as, * had been in 
ufe to;? * in place of;” ‘ this falls to be fated, &c. 


NOVEL. 


Art. 43. Theodore Cyphon; or the Benevolent Jew. By George 
Walker, Author of the Houfe of Tynian, &c. 12mo, Three 
Vols. gs. fewed. Ciofby. 1796. 

It was formerly thought merit fufficient for a novel, if it afforded a 
few hours of innocent amufement ; and indeed this is a merit to which 
comparatively but few of the numerous hoft of romantic fictions can 
Jay ciaim. Of late, however, it has been difcovered that a novel is 
a very effectual and interefting vehicle for truths and fpeculations of 
the utmoft importance, in moral and political philofophy; and men of 
very fuperior abilities have employed their time and talents in culti- 
vating this fpecies of writing. Roufleau’s Emile, and Voltaire’s 
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Candide and L’Ingéou, have been much more read, and the princi- 
ples which they inculcate have obtained far more general notice, than 
they would if they had been unconnected with the narrauve. 

With regard to the work before us, we acknowlege that we expe- 
rienced confiderable pleafure from its perufal. It pofielies the art 
of flrongly interefting the feelings, by delineating the tragical effects 
of power under the imfluence of paflion. Mr. Gedwin’s celebrated 
Caleb Williams has evidently fuggefted to Mr. Walker many of the 
principal incidents in the life of his hero; fo much fo, indecd, as in- 
judicioufly to challenge a comparifon ; and the prototype of the be- 
nevolent Shechem Benfadi is the chief character of that popular 


comedy, by Mr. Cumberland, called the Jew. A.At. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 44. Modern Nevel Writing; or the Elegant Enthofiah, &c. 
A Rhapfodical Romance. Interfperfed with Pozerry. By the 
Right Hon. Lady Harriet Mariow. 12mo. 2 Vols. 7s. Boards, 
Robinfons, &c. 1796 
Swift’s celebrated «* Love-Song in the modern tafte”’ furely fuge 

gefted this truly comic, diverting, and fatiric performance; the de- 

fign of which is to burlefque the ordinary run of our circulating-li- 
brary-novels. ‘The abfurd incoherences of the generality of thefe 
literary mufhrooms, (which fo plesteoufly {pring up every month in 
the year,) their affectation of fine-foun fentimencainy. their tawdry 
ftyle, unnatural characters, improbavie incidents, ill-toundcd proipeéts 
of happinefs, nonfenfical attachments, and their diftre.tes which, vio- 
Jating common fenfe, and outraging the natural order and courfe of 
things, rather excite our merriment than our tympathy ;— Il thele ex- 
travagant characteriftics are here exhibited as in a mivror: but in 
which, for the moft part, they are fo much caricatured, indeed, that 
the glafs ferves alfo at the fame time the purpofe of a magnifier: —it 
is, however, the hand of a mafter that pretents it tc our view. In 

truth, we have, in our language, few inftances in which literary mi- 

micry, Or zmitative ridicule, has fo happily produced its iull effet, 

without the formality of cenfure, or the trouble of criticifm. Here, 

Sirs,—-you who love eafy and pleafant reading, while indolently re- 

clined on a fofa, or lolling in the corner of a pott-chaife, read and 

laugh! which effect, we imagine, is all that the ingenious author * 

intended to produce ; for to think of reforming the fwarm of novel- 

writers, by fatirical reprehenfion, would be a project more romantic, 
if pofible, thaa their own romances.— The Poetry occafionally intro- 
duced has all the merit that it ought to poileis 


Art.45. Geographical Extras, forming a general View of Earth 
and Nature. In four Parts: Part !. Curious Particulars re- 


— 





* Notwithftanding the afflumed name ot Lady Harriet Mariow, in 
the title- pages of thefe vols. we conciude, on internal evidence, that 
the writer is reaily of the mafculine gender. We have heard a 
name “ founded in our ears,’? but we know not that we have autho- 
tty to report the whifper. 
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necting the Globe —Various Phenomena of Nature—Winds—Wa. 

ters—The Eleétric Fluid. Pare If. Natural Produ€ions of the 

Earth—Mines, Mincrals and Foffils—Vegetables. Part II. Ani. 

a! Produétions —Reptiles—Fihhes—infedts — Lirds —Quadrupeds, 

Part 1V. Peculiarities of the Human Species. By John Payne, 

Author of the Epitome of Thitory, &c. 8vo. pp. 530. 83, 

Boards. Rebtinfons. 17506. 

The utility of compilations on fubjc&s of general information, for 
the benefit of thofe who have rot leifure to purfue a regular courfe of 
ftudy, is too obvious to need ioftration, The neceflity of fuch com- 
pilations, for the ufe of thofe perfons who cannot afford to purchafe vo- 
luminous publications, is much increafed by the large advance which 
has of late been made in the price of books, ‘To mdutirious and in. 
genious compilers the public has confiderable obligations ; and in 
this clafs Mr. Payne has an unqueftionable right to be ranked. His 
Epitome of Hiitory, which we have noticed as a very ufeful book — 
fee Rev. N.S. vol. xvii, p. 352. has, we belicve, been weil received 
by the public. ‘The prefent work bears at lealt equal marks of in- 
genuity and indufiry. Mr. P. appears to have read largely on the 
various fubjects on which he treats ; and he has digeited, into a mok 
amufing and inflructive methodical compilation, a great abundance 
of facts and obfervations, refpecting cold and heat—-phenomena of 
nature— winds—waters—rtvers—cataracts—lakes—{prings—rain and 
ow —-mountains—-volcanos-— bafaltine colunins—-caverns—-and 
earths ; refpecting metals and other minerals and foflils—vegetables— 
ipices—medicinal, intoxicating, poifonous, ufeful, and curious plants 
and trees; refpecting reptilesfifhes—infects—birds—quadrupeds, 
domettic or wild-—beatts of prey—foflil bones found in various parts 
of the world ; and laftly, refpecting peculiarities of the human {pecies= 
Albenois—Goitres—wild men—dwarfs, giants, &c. &c. 

Mr. P. has not confined himfelf to bocks of voyages and travels, 
but has made a judicious ufe of other writers on fubje&s of natural 
knowlege. Frequent references are made to the authors from whom 
the extracts are drawn ; and, through the whole, the matter is fo far 
re-written, as to preferve an agreeable uniformity in the language. 
We recommend this work to the notice of our readers, as containing 
a very large colle€tion of informing materials, and as a compilation 
which may very properly be admitted into the fchool library, or be 
allowed a place in the parlour- window. k, 


Art. 46. 4 Narrative of the Lo/s of the Catharine, Venus, and Pied- 
mont Tranfports, and the Thomas, Golden Grove, and A®olus Mer- 
chant Ships, near Weymouth, on the 18th of November lait. 
Drawn up from Information taken on the Spot, by Charlotte 
Smith; and publifhed for the Benefit of an unfortunate Survivor 
from one of the Wrecks, and her Infant Child. 8vo. 2s. Law, 
&e. 1796. 

This narrative 1s very circumftantial and affe€ting: The general 
and horrid effeéts of that dreadful ftorm, with refpect to the Britith 
fguadron which failed from St. Helens, on the 15th of Novem- 
ber 1795, under the command of Admiral Chriftian, are too well 
known: but many of the melancholy particulars, which are related in 

this 
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this pamphlet, will be new to a great majority of its readers, Miss. 
Smith’s benevolent view, in writing this account, (as mentioned in the 
ticle-page,) cannot be too much applauded. 


. 
’ 


Art.47. 42 Attempt to defcribe Hafod, and the neighbouring Scenes 
over the Funack, commonly called the Devii’s Bridge, in the 
County of Cardigan; an ancient Seat belonging to ‘1 homas 
Johnes, Efq. Member for the County of Radnor. By George 
Cumberland. Svc. pp. 50. 2s. Egerton. 1795. 

It is to be fuppofed that the ingenious deferiber of thefe ftriking 
and beautiful fcenes rather intended his little book as a wade mecum 
for the ufe of the vifitors of Hafod, than for general reading ; 
fince his experience muft have made him fenfible of the little power 
which language has to convey diitin@ images of the complex objeéts, 
that enter into the compofition of a landfcape. It is provable that 
thefe warm encomiums, given by one apparently fo weli qualified to 
judge of the charms of romantic nature, will induce many, who had 
not before heard of the place, to take Hafod into the circuit of a Welfh 
tour; and to all fuch we heartily recommend this elegant work as a 
euide and companion. 


Art. 48. 4 Letter defcriptive of the different Settlements in the Province 
of Upper Canada. A2m0. 1s. Egerton. 1795. 

This anonymous writer dates from New York, Nov. 20, 1794. 
He defcribes his tour through the above-mentioned province, and 
gives a very advantageous account of tie country, and of the fettlers 
there, fubjeSts to the Britifh Government; together with fome par- 
ticulars relative to the Aborigines, or American Indian natives. Per- 
haps this detail may excite a defire in fome of thofe perfons of roving 
difpofitions, whe may entertain thoughts of emigration to the weitern 
world, to prefer this part of North America, with a Britifh Contti- 
tition of Government, to Kentucky, or any other divifion of the 
United States ;—and, poffibly, the prefent publication has been made 
with fome view to the production of that effect. 


SINGLE SERMON, 


Art. 49. The Caufes of the Contempt of the Clergy confider:d, in a 
Sermon intended to have been preached at a Vilitation. s12mo. 
6d. Dilly. 

A ferious, fenfible, and candid monition to the clergy, to guard 
apainit thofe praétices which have, as here fet forth, contributed to 
bring them intocontempt. At the clofe, the preacher enters feelingly 
on the defcription of the diftreffed fituation of the Affittant Clergy. 
As this is a fubje&t which has already, in fome degree, attraSted the 
public attention, and onght to intereft it fil more, till the evil is re- 
dreffed, we thall copy the pafface: 

* Let us fuppofe one of thefe humble, but not leaf worthy, minifters 
meekly retiring from the infults of a pitilefs world to his ftudy; there 
to indulge in that delightful and inftructive employment to which he 
has been trained by an education purchafed, perhaps, at the expence 
of his whole fortune; there to foothe his wounded {fpirit, recover the 


ruffled ferenity of his temper, and feck confolation in the word of God. 
10 ‘ Even 
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« Even into this fancied afylum domeftic diftreffes will imperioufly 
intrude Tne neceflity of acquiring his daily bread with mears {o in. 
adequate; the reflection that, though hacknicd in the drudgery of 
curacies, }e can barely procure an urcomfortable fubfiftence ; and that 
he works for lef than the ftipend of a common mechanic, | had almoft 
faid of a daily labourer; and this at a time when the price of every 
neceflary of life is fo allovifiiug'y advanced, that even ceconomy her. 
feif cannot enable him to make an appearance in fome degree adequate 
to his ftation; when to this is added the faddening confideration that 
fuch is his lot for Life; that, whilit abilities and inJuitry in other de- 
partments will procure a fupport equal to the ravk men maintain in 
fociety 5 and that, if ficknefs, or accident, Joad them, occafionally, 
with additional expences, they can, by double diligence, reinttate 
themfelves in their former condition; the needy, afiiftant Miniiter, 
may exert his utmoft abilities in the exercife of his parochial duties; 
may bea bright example of every thing that tends to blefs and to 
adorn life; may fow the feeds of goodnels through the land, and be 
equally cuaradlerized by piety and poverty, and, with refpect to this 
world, it fhall profit him nothing: no exertion, no parfimony, can 
remedy thele evils: this depreffed, though venerable man, mutt be 
contented with his wretched pittance; muft languifh out a life of la- 
bour; go on forrowing all his days, and ftruggie unceafingly with 
the d.ftreffes inevitably attending his forlorn fituation, without any 
hope of advancement from the moft meritorious condu@, even when 
he defcends into the vale of years; his burthen increafing as his 
ftrength and hopes decay, until, from fuch an accumulation of mife- 
ries, he drops, broken hearted, into the hofpitable grave; the ago- 
nies of bis lait convulfive pangs increafing to tenfold acutenefs by re. 
flections on the complicated diitrefs of thofe whom he leaves.’ K, 

‘ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The fecond letter from an Oxonian correfpondent, dated from 
Chefter, is received. ‘The two pamphlets to which he refers, if we 
rightly guefs them, and the author’s name, (is C, the initial letter ?) 
never came to our hands; and they are now out of date. All! authens 
ticated communications of intelligence, &c, are acceptable to us. 

Amicus fhould read he bim/elf:—fo the context, and the word gent- 
rou/ly, would /ugge/? :—but io, we allow, it fhould have been crritten. 








On the fubje& of Mr. Walker’s letter, an affuciate muft be con- 
fulted who is at prefent out of the reach of communication. 





Mr. Molineux’s remarks are received, and we will take an oppots 
tunity of introducing the fubject of his grammatical! cenfure. 





The fecond edition of a late work, recommended to our notice by ‘a 
Friend to Liberty,’ would require more confideration and {pace than 
we can at prefent allow to new impreffions of books already revieweds 


"Rode 
Vas 356./ RG. for “/eetn, read Seemed, Some 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. Origin de tous les Gultes, &c. &c. 1.€. The Origin of all 
Modes of Worfhip ; or Univerfal Religion. By Duruis, a French 
Citizen. 3 vols. 4to. of above 600 pages each, and a vol. of plates. 
Paris. 1795: 


[House the fchool of infidelity, eftablifhed by Voltaire, has 
produced fome writers of confiderable eminence, they have 
been more remarkable for wit and ingenuity, than for perfever- 
ance in refearch. M. Duputs, however, of whofe memoir on 
the origin of the conftellations we formerly gave a copious ab- 
ftract, has diftinguifhed himfelf by the patience of his inveftiga- 
tions, and the extent of his erudition ; and thefe two qualities he 
has very ftrikingly difplayed in the work now before us. —-Thelate 
period, at which we received this very extenfive production, ren- 
ders it impoffible for us to prefent the public with a regular ana- 
lyfis of it ; which may be the lefs neceflary as its doctrines muft, 
we think, become more or lefs a fubject of controverfy among 
our own writers ; for the number, and the ability of fome, of 
thofe who have lately ftood forwards to repel the petulant af- 
fault of Thomas Paine, will juftify us in concluding that 
Chriftianity will notgwant defenders, when an attempt is made 
by a writer, however able and inftruéted, to involve its faés, 
its doctrines, and its confolations, in one common ruin with 
the wild and immoral * fiGtions of pagan mythology. 

That mankind originally attached the idea of Divinity to the 
univerfe, and to its conftituent parts, is the leading pofition of 


~~. 





* We fay immoral, as they were ufually and literally underftood. 


App, Rev. Vol. xx. L1 M. Du- 
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M. Dupuis. To eftablifh it, he appeals to the annals of all 
nations, to their religious and political monuments, to the 
focial order and the hierar¢hy eftablifhed among them, and, 
laftly, to the teftimony of the antient philowephers. “This prin- 
ciple, however, he acknowleges to have been laid down by 
others; though he thinks that its neceflary and immediate 
confequence wa3 referved for his own fagacity :—viz. that the 
chief mean of explanation is a reference of the antient fitions 
concerning the Divinity, to the aGion of natura! caufes. 

‘ The gods (he afferts) being nature herfclf, the hittory of the gods 
mutt be that of name; and, as nature has no adventures but her 
phenomena, the adventures of the gods mutt be the phenomena of 
nature allegorized. Tits conclufion, which appears to me inconteftable, 


Girectly Jed me to the right fyftem of explanations ; a fylem which, 


notwith tanding its ditculties, is the only one admifhble, in confor. 
mity with the very nature of the antient religion of the world, which 
75 moreover the modern cre! For farcel y an iota has been altered J This 
affertion will appear extraordinary; but I fhall demonitrate its truth 
in the fequel.’ 

The proof of this ftrange paradox is diftributed in the fol- 
owing order: Boox f. choi. The univerfe God. Ch. it, 
Worfhip of nature proved from hiftory. Ch. ili. Veftiges of 
the worfhip of nature impreffed on alk monuments. Boox II. 
ch. i. Sketches of the univerfe, of its divifions, and of the prin- 
cipal agents of nature. Ch. ii, Active and paffive caufes of 
nature. Ch. iii. Subdivition of the ative caufe, or of Uranus, 
Ch. iv. Of the paffive caufe, and of the action of the heavens 
upon it. Ch. v. Of the two prineiples, light and darknefs. 
Ch.vi. Of the univerfal foul, or of the animated world. Ch. vii. 


Of the univerfal intelligence, and of its parts. Book III. ch.i.. 


The Heracleid, a poem on Hercules, or the fun. Ch. ii. 
Ofiris, or the fun, an Egyptian poem. Ch. iti. An Egyptian 
poem on Ifis, or the moon. Ch. iv. The Thefeid, a poem on 
the fun, under the name of Thefeus or the Athenian Hercules. 
Ch. v. The Argonautics, a poem on Jafon, or the fun. Ch. vi. 
Bacchus, or the fun ; the Dicnyfiacs, a poem. Ch. vii. Am- 
mon, or the deity fun in the form of aram. Ch. viii. Apis, 
Omphis, Mnevis, Mithra, gods in the fhape of a bull, or 
mounted ona bull. Ch. ix. Mendes, or Pan, a divinity whofe 
form is borrowed from the goat. Ch. x. Apollo, the deity fun 
in a human form. Ch, xi. Orus, or the Egyptian Apollo. 
Ch. xii.. Adonis, or the Phcenician Ofiris. Ch. xiii. Atys, 
or the Phrygian Apollo. Ch. xiv. Efculapius, Serapis, Pluto, 
Efmun, Cneph, and all the deities with the attributes of the 
ferpent. Ch. xv. Harpocrates, or the God Day, near the 
winter Solftice. Ch. xvi. Canobus, or the fun in the fhape of 

Aquarius. 
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Aquarius. Ch. xvii. The Sun and the Moon, Dagon, Derceto, 
Atargatis, Oannes, the Svrian goddefs painted as a fith. 
Ch. xviii. Of the Syrian and Chaldean deities Baal, Belus, &c. 
Book IV. ch.i. OF idolatrous worfhip in general, and in par- 
ticular of the worfhip of living animals. Ch. ii. Of the 
worfhip of plants and ftones. Ch. tii. Of fimple or compound 
images and ftatues.x TREATISE ON THE MySTERI#S. Part I. 

Of myfteries, their origin and progrefs, their different forts, 

and of every thing connected with the hiftory of the antient 
initiations and ceremonies, and with the facerdotal funtions. 
Part Li. Philofephical examination of the myfteries, confidered 
in their relation to politics and morals. Part ILI. Philo- 
fophical examination of the mytteries confidered in their 
relation to metaphy fics, phyfics, and antient aftronomy. 

Vou. il]. Ch. i. Of the Chriftian religion. Ch. ii. OF 
the reftoration. Ch. 111. On the unity and trinity of God. 

Diflertation on the great cycles. Examination of a £ hrygian 
work, called the Apscalypfis or revelations. Memoir on the 
origin of the conftellations. Hiftorical, explanatory, and no- 
minal {ketch of the figns of the zodiac. 

This concife tabie of the nysJare treated in thefe volumes 
fhews the great extent of the avthor’s refearches; it difplays 
alfo the clue which he has fo! wont in this mighty labyrtoth. 
Todeny that his work abounds with curious and profound know- 
legey—that he is fometimes esoquent, —ufually ingenious,— 
and frequently, in his explanation of the heathen fables, juft,— 
would be to detra¢t from his real merits. 

We cannot more concifely nor more clearly exhibit a fpeci- 
men of his mode of explication, than by giving a tranflation of 
his comparative view of the calendar, and of the poem in cele- 
bration of the labours of Hercules. We take it from that part 
of Vol. I. in which, in conformity to an antient tradition, pre- 
etved by Porphyry, he endeavours to fhew that Hercules and 
his twelve labours are typical of the fun and his pafiage through 
the twelve figns of the zodiac. 

‘Book or Lapour |. Vicory of Hercules over the Nemean lion. 
Month i. Paffage of the fun into the lion, termed the Nemcvan lion, fixtd 
by the celeftial Hercules. Labour I. ViStory of Hercules over the 


hydra of Lerna. Month ii. Paflage of the fun into the fign of the 
virgin, called Ceres, who was adored at Lerna, marked by the fetting 
of the celettial hydra, called the Hydra of Lemna. Ladour LiL, ns, 
pitality of the centaur to Hercules, and combat of the centaurs about a 
cak of wine. Viftory of Hercules over the centuurs. De feat of a for- 
midable boar, which ravaged the Erymanthian foreft. pe “% Pifage 
oc the fig Libra, at the beginning gy Autumn, f xed by the 
rifing of the centaur, who received Hercules ba; iprtabs ly, and avho is alja 
reprefented with a fkin full of wine, and with athyrjas adorned by vine- 
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animal of Erymanthus. Labour 1V. ‘Triumph of Hercules over a doe 
with golden horns and feet of brafs, which he took on the fea-fhore, 
where fhe was lying at reft. Monthiv. Paffage of the fun into the 
Scorpion, fixed by the fetting of Cafliope, a conftellation on which 
formerly was reprefented a doe, Labour V. Hercules, near Stymphalus, 
chafes the birds known by the name of birds of Lake Stymphalus, and exhi- 
bited in the medals of Perinthus, to the number of three. Month v. Paffaze 
of the fun into Sagittarius, or the Archer, conjecrated to Diana, who had a 
fuperb temple at Stymphalus, where were fen the Styinphaiian birds. This 
paffage is fixed by the rifing of the three birds of the milky way, the vulture, 
the jarwan, and the eagle pierced by the arrow of Hercules. Labour V3. 
Hercules cleanfes the Augean itable. Augeus was the fon, according 
to fome, of the Sun; according to others, of Neptune. He introduced 
into the ftable the waters of Peneus, or, as fome pretend, of Alpheus, 
which waters Elis, and on whofe banks the Olympic games were ce- 
lebrated. Month vi. Paffage of the fun into the fign or the celeftia! 
ftation of the goat, otherwife Capricorn, the feat of Pan, the god of 
flocks -—the goat with a fifh’s tail, the fon of Neptune, aceording to 
fome, and the grandfon of the Sun, according to others. ‘The paffage 
is marked by the fetting of the flream of Aquarius, of which the end 
runs into the ftation of Capricorn, and its fource is in the hands of 
Arifteus, fon of the river Peneus, and who dwelt on his banks. 
Labour Vil. Hercules arrives at Elis, on the banis of the Alpheus. te 
is mounted on the horfe Arion. He brings with him the Cretan bull, whicl: 
had been in love with Pafiphac, and afterwards ravaged the plains of 
Marathon. He caujes the Ol;mpie games to be celebrated, and firf} en- 
gages in them hinyelf. He kills the vulture of Prometheus. Month vii. 
Paffage cf the jan into the fign Aquarius, and into that part of the hea- 
wens in which was annually found that full mocn which ferved to fix tht 
Olympic ganies. This paffage was marked by the vulture, placed in the 


Sey befide the conftellation called Prometheus, at the fame time that the ce- 


deftial bull (called the bull of Pafiphae, of Eurcpa, and of Marathon) cul- 
minated in the meridian, and at the jetting of the horfe Arion or of Pegafus. 
Labour VIIT. Conqueft by Hercules of the horfes of Diomede, the 
fon of Cyrene. Month vii. Paffage of the fun into the fifhes, fixed 
by the heliacal rifing of Pegafus, who advances his head over Aqua- 
rius or Arifteus, the fon of Cyrene. Labeur 1X. Bercules embarks on 
board the Argo, in queft of the golden fleece. He combats the Amazons, 
daughters of Mars, from whom he cvrefts afuperb cirale or cefius 3 ana 
be delivers avirgin, expofed io a whale or fea-monfler, like that to whic! 
Andromeda, the daughter of Caffiopea, was expofed. Month ix. Paj- 
Sage of the fun into the rai, conjecrated te Mars, and flill called the ram 
of Phryxus or of the golden ficece. This paffage is marked by the rifing of 
Argo ; by the setting of Andvomeda and of her girdle; by that of the 
avhale; by the rifing of Mewufa; and by the fetting of queen Caffope. 
Labour X. Hercules, after his voyage into Colchis with the Argo- 
nauts, pafies into Helperia to conquer the oxen of Geryon, kills that 
cruel prince who perfecuted the Adlantides, and arrives at the palace 
of Faunus in Italy, at the fetting of the Pleiades. Month x. The 
fun quits the ram of Phryxus, and paffes into the bull. This paflage 
is marked by the fetting of Orion who was in love with the Atlan- 
tides or Pleiades; by that of the herdfman, who tended. the oxen of 
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{carus ; of the river Eridanus; by the rifing of the Atlantides, and 
by that of the goat, the wife of Pan or Faunus. Labour XI. Her- 
cules conquers a dreadful dog, whofe tail was a ferpent, und whofe head 
awas covered with ferpents. He aljo defeats Cygnus at the moment at which 
the dog-far feorches the earth with his fires. Mouth xi. The pafage of 
she fun to Gemini is indicated by the setting of the dog Procyon; by the 
cofmical rifing of the great dog, above witch afcends Hydra; and by the 
ruvning rifing of the fan (Cygnus). Labour XI1. Hercules travels 
into Hefperia to gather apples, guarded by a dragon, which, it is 
iaid, is that of the pole of our fpheres; or, according to others, to 
carry off fheep with golden fleeces. He makes difpofitions fora 
facrifice, and puts on arobe dipped in the blood of a centaur, which 
he had killed in paffing a river. This robe occafions his death, and 
fo ends his mortal career. Month xii. Thefun enters Cancer, at the 
fetting of the ream of Aquarius, and of the centaur who is facrificing 
on an altar; at the rifing of the fhepherd and his flock ; and at the 
moment at which Hercules is about to fet towards the weitern regions, 
denominated Hefperia; he is followed by the dragon of the pole, the 
guardian of the Hefperides, which falls near him towards the weft. 

‘ This comparative view (fubjoins M. Dupruts) enables the 
reader to judge for himfelf of the refemblance which, I maintain, 
exifts between the twelve books of the Heracleid, and thofe aftrono- 
mical figures on the antient calendars, which correfpond to the twelve 
months comprehended in the annual revolution of the fun; the god 
of time and father of the feafons, as Hercules was in the antient theo- 
logy. ‘Ine correfpondence appears fo ftriking, that 1 fee not what 
caa be objected to the demonftration. In fact, it would be necefiary 
to deny that the antients regulated their calendars in this manner, and 
that they determined the twelve divifions of the zodiac by the fuccef- 
fion of conttellations, which in each month rofe and fet with each fign. 
In this cafe, we fhould oppofe to this doubt the teftimony of all anti- 
quity, which gives evidence in our favour.’ 


The fagacious reader will diftinguifh, in the above parallels, 
thofe motions of the heavenly body which, according to our 
author, have been converted into a feries of human aétions: 
but perfons unaccuftomed to the terms of aftronomy, and to 
the figures traced by imagination on the fky, itfelf an imagi- 
nary ground, will require to have their conception affifted by 
the whole of the author’s illuftration ; for which, as it extends 
through a great number of pages, we muft refer them to the 
original, 

We might furnifh entertainment and inftru&tion to our 
readers from the ‘T’reatife on the Myiteries ; and, fhould we 
return to the work, our attention wiil be particularly directed 
towards that part. Ata period lefs unfavourable to literary 
undertakings, we might have hoped for a tranflation, o7 a ju- 
dicious abridgment, of that portion of the production before us, 
which concerns pagan antiquity: now, perhaps, we muft not. 
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For; the prefent, we thail take our leave with oblerving that, 
profound as the erudition ef M. Dupuis unquettionably ts, our 
proteftant writers on the origin and progrefs of Chriftianity do 
not appear to have fallen into his hands. Perhaps the labours 
of Lardner and his equals might have faved our philofopher from 
an extenfion of his principle, fo rafh as that which has in. 
‘duced him to identify the founder of our religion with the fun, 


and to deny his appearance on earth in the fimilitude of man. Bed 
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Arr. Il. pom eqwigen friedepp ; i.c. ‘To perpetual Peace, a philo- 
fophical Project. By EmManuet Kant. 8vo. pp. 104. Koe- 
nigiburg. 1795. 


W E have here a political eflay by a philofophical writer of 

high renown in Germany,— whofe doctrines, however, 
do not bid fair to gain fo many profelytes in Britain. The li- 
tle is copied from a Dutch fign, reprefenting a churchyard. 
M. Kanr tells us, before he — to his fubject, that he 
leaves it undecided whether mine bof? meant his motto as a fa- 
tire on mankind at large, or on thofe princes who are never 
weary of war, or on thofe philofophers who indulge the pleafing 
dream of perpetual peace. 

Seét. I. lays down certain preliminary articles, which we 
fhall tranflate ; with one or two of the author’s explanatory 
comments. 

‘ 3. No pacification fhall beconfidered as valid, if there be 
a feciet reiervation of matter for a future conteft.’ 

< 2. No independent ftate (whether great or {ma!!) fhall be 
Subject to inheritance, fale, or gift,’ 

. Anend fhall be gradually put to flanding armies.’ His 
seafons for this ftipulation, though not very original, do the 
author honour; among others he affigns this: * to receive 
pay to kill or be killed implies {uch an ufe of man as a mere 

machine tn the hands of another, as is incompatible with the 
rights of humanity, in the perfon of the individual.’ 

¢ 3. No debts of ftate fhall be incurred in relation to external 
affairs of ftate.’ 

« In matters of internal ceconomy, fuch as making roads, or furnifh- 
Ing magazines againit teaions of dearth, to feek aid without or within 
the ftate is wn/u/pictous: but, asa machine by which ftate acts againft 
flate, a credut-fyiiem with debt infinitely incre afing, and {ecured againft 
immediate demand, (for all the creditors wili not make their demand 
atonce) isa dangerous money-power. Itis atreafure for war, which 


excecds the treature of al! other ttates taken together, and is only to 
be exhautted by the failure of taxes; a crifis which may be long de- 


layed by commerce increafing and re-aing on induliry and gain. 
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Sach a facility towards carrying on war, with that martial inclination 
in the ruling power which feems implanted in human nature. is there- 
fore a great impediment to perpetua! peace. ‘To counteract it feems 
fo mpch the more indifpenfable as a preliminary article thereto, be- 
gaule inevitable bankruptcy mutt invalve many other innocent coun- 
tries in lofs, which is a manifeft injury to thele countries.’ -— 

‘ ¢. No ftate fhall forcibly interfere in the conilftution or admini- 
{tration of another ftate: for what can juftify fuch interference ? Can 
it be the {candal which the ftate 4 gives tothe fubjects of the itate BP? 
But the example of the great calamities, which any people draw on 
themfelves by licentioufnefs, mult rather operate as a warning; and 
in general a bad example, which one free individual gives to another, 
cannot be an aggreffion of that other, 

‘6. No ftate fhall permit itfelf to adopt fuch modes of hoftility as 
muft mutually deftroy future confidence; fuch are fubornation ef 
affaflins, violation of articles of capitulation, and excitement of in- 
furrection.’ 

The definitive articles form the fubje€t of the fecond {-&ion. 
The reader will be ftartled at the firft, which runs thus: * the 
civil conftitution of every ftate muft be republican.” M. Kant, 
however, takes care to explain the term repudbiican in fuch a 
way as to render it incapable of giving offence. Democracy, 
he fays, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, is necefiarily 
a defpotifm ; and he defines republicanifm to be the feparation of 
the executive from the legiflative power. 

His fecond definitive article is, * the law of nations muft be 
founded ona federal union of free ftates.’ 

3- © The law of citizenfhip of the world (We't-biirger-recht) 
fhall be limited to conditions of univerial hofpitality ;’ i.e. a 
perfon, on arriving from a foreign country, {hall be fecured 
againft ill treatment : but he may be fent away as foon as it caa 
be done without detriment to hin. 

‘ This right of hofpitality,’ the author obferves, ¢ does not ex- 
tend farther enthe part of rangers, than a permiffion to try to en- 
gage in barter with the natives. If we compare with this idea the 
conduct ef the civilized fates in our quarter of the globe, its injuftice 
muft appear horrible! China and Japan, therefore, which have 
mate trial of fuch guefts, have done wifely: China, in barring fo- 
rcigners out of the interior, and Japan in not even allowing ccels to 
its coat but.to one European people. The worlt (or in the view of 
the moral fpe&ator, the beft) in this bufinefs is that the violence, 
which has been practifed, brings no joy home: the trading compa- 
nies being univerfaliy on the point of bankruptcy; and the fugar 
iflands—the feat of the moft thocking and mott refined cruelties— 
yielding no profit. Indire¢tly indeed they contribute to no very good 
end, the forming of failors, and therefore to the carrying on of war 
in Europe ; and this by powers which make a mighty parade about 
their piety, and which, in — . orthodoxy, conceive themfelves 
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to be the elect, at the very moment in which they are gulping dowa 
mjuflice, as if it were water.’ 

All this may be very right: but who is to guarantee the terms 
of perpetual amity ? Our author replies, Natura dedala rerum. 
In explaining the provifions made, as he thinks, by Nature for 
fecuring this great end, he manifefts no inconfiderable fhare of 
ingenuity. The provifional arrangement of Nature confifts in 
three circumftances: 1. In furnifhing neceflaries for the exift- 
ence of man in all climates ; 2. In peopling the moft inhofpita- 
ble regions by war; 3. In obliging men, alfo by war, to enter 
into fome kind of civil relations. 

That man may live in all climates, M. Kant eafily proves 
from natural hiftory ; and that tribes have been driven by war to 
the moft dreary climates, he thinks, is argued by the famenefs 
of language between the Samojedes on the Frozen ocean and the 
inhabitants of the Altai mountains, who have been feparated to 
the diftance of a thoufand miles by the intrufion of the Mongols, 
( Tartars,) an equeftrian and military people. He fuppofes the 
fame of the Finlanders and Hungarians, the Efquimaux and 
Pefcharais, who are now refpectively far afunder, 

_ Having ftated thefe fa&ts at fome length, our philofopher ap- 
plies them to the illuftration of the manner in which they be- 
come fubfervient to the eftablifhment of the jus publicum ; in its 
fubdivifions of jus civile, gus gentium, and jus civitatis orbis ter- 
yarum. }. Were not a people neceflitated by internal diffen- 
tions to fubmit to the conftraint of public law, war from with- 
out would oblige them. According to the above-mentioned 
arrangement, every people finds itfelf prefied by another; fo 
that it muft form itfelf into a ffate, in order that it may "ad 
again{t its neighbour as a power. 

2. The idea of a law of nations pre-fuppofes the feparation of 
mankind ino a number of independent nations; and, though 
fuch a ftate is in itfelf a ftate of warfare, it is better than their 
being confounded together and pafiing into an univerfal mo- 
narchy; becaufe the laws are deprived of their force by over- 
grown extent of empire; and a lifelefs defpotifm, after having 
extinguifhed the germ of every virtue, crumbles at laft into 
anarchy. Itis, however, the difpofition of every ftate (or at 
Jeaft of every fovereign) to fecure permanent peace by fubju- 
gating, if poflible, the whole world:—dut Nature wills other- 
wife. She employs two means to keep nations apart ; a differ- 
ence in fpeech and a difference in religion. Thefe imply a 
difpofition to mutual hatred, and a pretext for war. By in- 
creafe of culture, however, and by the gradual approximation 
of mankind, they lead to greater agreement in principle, and to 
acquiefcence i in peace; which is not brought about and fe- 
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cured, like univerfal defpotifm, | by a general redufion of 
powers, but by a balance, in which they oppofe to each other 
the moft lively counter-action. . | | 

3. As Nature wifely feparates nations, which the will of 
each ftate, and that on grounds of a law of nations, would 
unite by fraud or force; fo again fhe unites nations which no 
jus civitatis orbis terrarum would have fecured againft violence, 
by means of their mutual fe!fifhnefs. The bond is the fpirit of 
commerce, which cannot co-exift with war; and which, 
fooner or later, feizes every people. As, among all the powers 
or means at the difpofal of the ftate, money is that on which 
we can moft depend, ftates find themfelves obliged to promote 
peace, and to prevent war, by mediation, wherever a quarrel 
threatens to break out; as if they were leagued in a perpetual 
covenant for this purpofe.—Thus does Nature, by the mechan- 
ifm of the inclinations of mankind, guarantee perpetual peace; 
with a fecurity which indeed does not enable us to predié its 
arrival theoretically, but which is fufficient in a practical view 
and makes it a duty to contribute to this (not purely chimerical) 
purpofe. 

‘Tnefe propofitions, which we have exhibited as nearly as 
poflible in the author’s terms, accura‘ely rendered into Knglifh, 
are fucceeded by an Appendix, on the difagreement between politics 
and morals, in regard to univerfal peace. 

At the clofe of this treatife, the auchor propofes what he calls 
a tranfcendental and affirmative principle of public right. 
© All maxims that require publicity, in order not to fail of 
their end, coincide at once with policy and jultice.’ 

We have thus fubftantialiy given the (peculations of the chief 
of a confiderable fect, on a fubject univerfally interefting, Our 
abftraét would have been more agreeable to the reader, as the 
original pamphlet would to ourfelves, had not Profeflur Kant 
been fo utter a itranger to clearnets and propriety of compofition. 
In this matter we were difappointed, becaule we allowed the 
title to raife expectations of a iplendid project: but the author 
has been prudent in trufting to the operation of Nature, rather 
than to pofitive inftitutions, for the accomplifhment of the great 
confummation of which he treats, Weregret, however, that 
it fhould require an indefinite time, and the continuance of fo 
dreadful a procefs as war. We add that, according to our 
forefight, @ fenfe of juflice, and not the fpirit of commerce, is to 
tranquillize the difientions of mankind. in the middle clafles of 
fociety, there already prevails a fufpicion that, even in affairs 
of ftate, honefty is the beft policy ; and that powerful nations 
finally become the victims of the wrongs which they perpetrate. 
Vhe {ufpicion, we imagine, will ripen into conviction, and 
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fpread by degrees to both extremes ; and, this being once fettled 
as a practical maxim, perpetuity of peace—an undifturbed fuc- 


ceffion of ferene days—is fecured to the haralled race of man. Bed 
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Art. Til. 42 izaugural Difertaticn on the Chemical and Medical 
Hiftory of Septon, Azote, or Nitrogene 5 and its Combinations with 
the Matter of Heat and the Principle of Acidity. By Wintrurop 
SALTONSTALL, Citizen of the State of Connecéticut. 8yvo, 
pp. 68. New York. 1796. 

HE colleges of the new world, it feems, have entirely 
thrown off the fhackles of antient cuftom. We have feen 

Englifh inaugural dillertations from Philadelphia, on new 

points of philofophy, and we here announce one from New 

York; which ts remarkable as an elaborate production; and § 

as a proof of the effect of recent calamities, in ftimulating 

the citizens of America to explore their caufes by the help 
of modern difcoveries in fcience. 











‘The terms and the doétrines, newly introduced in this dif- 
fertation, are due to Dr. ALitchill, profellor of chemiftry in the 
Columbia College. Perfuaded that the nitrous acid is of ani- 
enal derivation, tince it is formed from azote and oxygenc, 
during the putrefaCtion of animal fubftances, the Profeffor af. 








fumed the term fepton to exprefs its radical. We need fearcely 

inform our learned readers that this term is derived from exe, 
utrefacio, whence SEPTON, putrid. : 
Philofophers will not, probably, witnefs with much fatisfac- | : 
tion farther attempts at innovation in chemical nomenclature; | 

and we confider a little nominal or etymological propriety as 
dearly purchafed at the charge of a new term to the memory. fi 
Independently of this obje@ion, however, we think Dr. M.’s th 
name not lefs apt than any that we have feen, and preferable to tc 
moft that have been propofed. th 
The author of this diflertation firft delivers the chemical ha 
hiftory of fepton and its combinations. He then attempts to | - 
prove the idcntity of what has been called contagion and marfh- dif 
miaima. In a fucceeding fection, he adduces faQs, with a | ful 
view of fhewing © the identity of caufe in the produdion of wh 
fever, and certain other difeafes.? ‘The next fe€tion we fhal! are 
give nearly entire, as it furnifhes a concife view of the hypothefis and 
recently formed by Dr. Alitchill on the origin of febrile difeafes. bit. 
© That the Cauje of Contagion, and of many endemic and epidemic Difeafes, * 
is fome Chemical Corsbination of Septcn with Oxygene. ‘ 
« The efhavia from putrefying fubilances, which conftitutes conta- part 
gion, 1s neither hydrogene gas, nor any combination of it with ful- = . 
hur, charcoal, or phofphores. ‘Thefe compounds are very volatile bie 


and diffufable, and form a large part of the difagreeable odour, or 
abominable 
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ghominable itench of decasing bodies. Tne Sinking tmell of fub- 
flances is quite a different thing from infection. Nor can carbonic acid 
air be the contagious matcrial, though that exhales abundantly from 
fome fources of corrupuon. It has been imagined, that ammoniacal 
gas was the injurious production, either by itiett, or in combinatioa 
with fometiing elie; but the fenfible qualities of this, although it fap- 
ports ame, and is milcible with water, ferve fuffictently to charatter- 
ize it, and fhew itis not the deleterious cauie in queilion, Betides its 
mifcibility with water, and capability to maintain flame, though very 
faintly, alkaline gas pofleff:s enough of peculiar qualities to diltingutfh 
it from every ocher animal production. We thall mention two of 
them: 1. Waen ammoniacal gas is mixed with water, it imparts to it 
a ftroug alkaline tinéture ; infomuch that a waicr may be prepared in 
this way, having a ftronger alkaline {mell than any {pirit of jal am- 
moniac 2t all. 2. Whenever alkaline air meets with carbonic acid 
gas, a combination of the two fu.ids takes place immediately, even in 
their a€rial form, and concrete into oblong and fleader chryftals, 
which crofs each other, end cover the fides of the veilel in wich the 
experiment is made in tue form of a net-work; the chryftals bein 
of the tame kind of volatile falr, obtained in a foiid form, by the 
diftillation of fal ammoniac with fixed alkaiine falts. Hence, if am- 
montacal gas is ever extricated duimng putrefaction, it would in- 
tantly difcover itfelf by imparting an alkaline flavour to water; or, 
by combining with the fixed air, evolved atthe fame time, wiil com 
bine into firm chryttals of volatile alkali. ‘Lhis, therefore, cannot 
cor iirute the matter of contagion. This contagious cau/ ave fuppofe to 
be fought for in the combinations of fepton with the acieifying principle, 
and 10 manzfe/t itfelf in the feptous oxyd, and the vapours of the nitric acid 
itl: and in this view of the matter can we account for the produc- 
tiun Of contagious dileafes in different parts of the world, wherever 
the caufes favouring the production of thefe compounds exit. 

‘ Upon this idea, the occurrence ct the epidemic in this city laf 
fammer, may admit of a fatisfadiury folution; from the exiflence of 
the collections of vegetad!e and anima! tubftances in the different divi- 
lions of the city, and in a particular manner, in that part of it where 
the malady raged with peculiar violence; fince, on examination, it 
has been tound, thar there exifted in that neizhbourhcod large Leaps 
of manure, collected by the fcavengers from the flrects and avenues 
of the city, and which were in that iituation, underpolng the neceiiary 
diorganization, for agricultural purpoics. Now it has been prety 
lully ftated, that under fuch circumilances thefe feptous compounds, 
which are the immediate caules of contagious and infectious ailments, 
are unitormly extricated by the application of heat and moifture; 
and when once fo formed, their influence on the neighbouring inha- 
bitants is ealy of conception. 

* An analogous influence from the marfh effluvia arifing from the 
borders of the Onondago lake, is related by Vandervoort. 

“fhe marth effluvia in this weftern territory, in many places, and 
Particularly in this place, operates fo powerfully on the human body, 
“(0 induce a paroxfym of an intermittent, in the courie of four or 
ve hours, and frequently death the feventh day, 
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<¢ From ocular obfervations in thefe marfhes, it appears, that the 

ifonous efiluvia is generated from the putrefaction of vegetable 
matter, which, in its refoiution, undergoes certain changes, which 

roduce this noxious air. It isalfo evident that this air does not Ope- 
rate while the marthes are inundated.” 

‘ Dr. Valentin, who formerly refided in Cape-Francois, in the ca- 
pacity of phyfician to the camps and armies of St. Domingo, and who 
was in Norfolk, in Virginia, during the ficknefs of 1795, in a letter 
to Profeffor Mitchill, has the following comparative remark on the 
difeafes of the two places: ** They offer the like train and concomi- 
tancy of fymptoms; | have here followed the fame method as there, 
with an equal fuccefs, when I was called in feafon. I do not conte 
about the word yellow-fever ; that I confider but as an effe&, or a 
fymptom, for it is not a new malady.’? He adds alfo, his entire 
conviction of its local origin in Norfolk, and other fea-ports of the 
United States. P 

¢ The contagious fluid, emitted from living bodies, is moft plenti- 
fully conveyed in the breath, perfpiration, and flools. It has been 
faid to have a peculiar fmell, and capable of being diftinguifhed from 
all other known odours. ‘They who have had infectious air freth in 
their noftrils, have called it an earthy, difagreeable fmell, affeéting, 
in fome degree, the organ of tafte, and extending down into the fto- 
mach: fome have compared it to the vapours ifluing from a newly 
opened grave, but without the cadaverous ftench ; others think it re- 
fembles the effluvia of rotten ftraw, and others again are of opinion 
it is like the exhalations from confluent {mall-pox, at the turn of the 
pultules. atts 

‘ From the circumftances in which it is emitted, it is prefumable it 
is feldom admitted to the organ of {mell in its pure form; but is gene- 
rally accompanied with fome other gafeous emanation floating about 
with it. Perhaps it is impoffible to obtain it in a pure form, but by 
an artificial procefs; and this may be the reafon of the diverfity of 
epinions concerning the odour afcribed to it, which is probably not 
fo much occafioned by the contagious fluid itfelf, as by the other 
matters that are frequently extricated at the fame time with it. After 
diffufion through the air to fome diitance, it feems incapable of ex- 
citing any fenjation at all in the organ of fmell. From this inodorous 
quality of it, added to its capacity to fupport flame, may fome idea 
be formed why it has hitherto eluded the fearch of inquirers. 

‘ The facts related by Mr. Martin, and by Mr. ‘Townfend, con- 
cerning the vapours rifing from the falt-petre foils of Bengal and Spain, 
and their power of producing fevers, apply with great force here. 
They are nitrous earths, naturally formed. The filth colleéted in the 
fireets of large cities, is a nitrous foil alfo. The effuvia from the 
falt-petre foils of cities produces effects very fimilar to thofe obferved 
in the neighbourhood of natural nitre-beds. ‘This is verified moft 
ftrikingly, as before remarked, in the difeafe endemic in New-York 
in t795- ‘Tue inference is, that the feptic (nitric) vapours, accord- 
ing to Thouvenel’s conclulion, are, in both cafes, the caufe of the 


confeguent difeafes.’ 
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The remainder of the diflertation is principally occupied in 
explaining, at confiderable length, the mode of action of this 
{uppofed matter of contagion on the different parts of the 
fyftem. An Appendix then follows, containing feveral letters by 
Dr. Mitchill on the noxious power of the dephlogifticated nitrous 
air of Prieftley ; alias, the gazeous oxyd of azote or of fepton, 
Dr. M. feems himfelf to have publifhed a feparate tract, 
here quoted under the title of Aditchill on Contagion: which 
we fhould be glad to fee, and to make known to our readers. 
Various objections to the opinions here delivered have fuggefted 
themfelves to us: but we deem it fair to wait for the remaining 
evidence, before we pronounce fentence. We are inclined to 
be lenient on another account:—we are fincerely glad to fee 
the philofophers of America at Jaft attempting to make fome 
return for the abundant chemical knowlege which they have 


received from Europe. Bea..-s. 
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Art. 1V. Ax Account of the Epidemic Yellow Fever, as it appeared in 
New York in 1795. By Vat. Seaman, M.D. 8vo. pp. 52. 
New York. 1796. 

Ts fever, thouzh confined to a particular part of the city, 

carried off, in three months, upwards of 700 of theinha~ 

bitants of New York. Its prevalence was preceded by fummer- 
months which were unufually hot; infomuch that in July and 
Auguft feveral perfons fell down and died in the ftreets, as the 
author thinks, of apoplexy, occafioned by the exceflive power 
of the fun; though their deaths were imputed to drinking cold 
water. © One cafe (fays Dr. SEAMAN) came under my par- 
ticular obfervation, which was certainly of the former kind, 
though currently reported otherwile.’ 

The black people appeared to be as fubje# to the fever as the 
whites, but it was not fo fatal to them. Foreigners, who 
came from a temperate climate, were particularly liable to it, 
it (pared neither fex nor age, but was moft fatal to the young, 
and to thofe who were in the prime of life. 

On the fymptoms of the difeafe we need not dwell. They 
were nearly fuch, and fubjeét to fuch variations, as Drs. Rufh, 
Chifholm, and others, have already defcribed. Our author 
thinks that the remarkable irritability of the ftomach about the 
third or fourth day, manifefted by conitant naufea and retch- 
ings, was ‘a pretty diftinguifhing mark of the difeafe. The 
yellow fkin and coffee-ground vomiting may be looked on as 
decided and unequivocal marks ; but cannot be confidered as 
pathognomic fymptoms ; for, although they are to be found in this 
fever only, yet in the greate{t proportion of cafes they do not 
attend it !’ 
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The molt remarkable part of this pamphlet is that 
(pp. 14—26) in which the author confiders the queftion, Js 
the yeHow fever communicated by contagion or not? He adduces a 
pumber of seafons in fupport of the negative. They may, 
however, chicfly be referred to thele two points; many perfons 
were feized with the complaint who were not known to be ex- 
poled to infection ; and many were expofed to infeCtion without 
contractine the difeafe. Phere was atime at which it was 
ftrenuoufly contended that the plague was not contagious; 
and we do not think our author’s arguments more fatisfactory 
than thofe by which that opinion was once maintained. Dr, 
SEAMAN imputes the fever to © river water and offal fubftances 
ftagnating and putiifying,’ in that part of the town in which the 
difeafe raced. The plague, we know, often confines itfelf to 
a particular quarter; snd we cannot therefore confent that 
much ftrefs fhould be laid on the locality of the yellow fever. 

The method of treatment puriued by this author was fimilar 
in the firft ftage to that of Dr. Ruth; only that he did not puth 
evacuating medicines fo far. Atterward, he prefcribed the 
bark. As he obferves that none died who were * afteéted 
with falivation,’ it may feem ftrange that he did not in all cafes 
atrempt to effect a falivation.—Dr. S. feveral times quotes a 
work which has not yet reached us, and which would appear 


to be interefing: Lnguiries on the Epidzmic Difeafe of Phila- 


“en : | by Dr. Deveze. Bed... 
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Arr.V. Ro BERTI Townson Obfrvationes Phyfologice, S&C. i. bs 
Phys iological Obfervations on Amphibious Animals. Part I, On 
Refpiration. Partil. On Refpiratioa, with a Fragment on Ab- 
forption. By Ropext Townson. gto. pp. 68. Four copper- 
plates. Gottingen. 1794-5 

HESE tracts contain, in a fmall buik, a very interefting fe- 
ries of curious and accurate obfervations. In the former 

part ine author, having fhewn that frogs are deftitute of that 
bony and mufcular ftructure which is fubfervient to refpiration 
in warm-blooded animals, explaias the manner in which infpir- 
ation is aclually performed pn them, It appears to be ene 
tirely the work of the throat.’ On o ferving this part in a frog, 

whether waking or aflcep, but not fubmerged, we perceive a 

bufy motion, which is the act of infpiration. The throat is 

diluted, fo as to lormi a vacuym, into which the air rufhes. 

The noftrils are now clofed by a peculiar mufcle, the glottis is 

opened, and the cavity of the throat or fauces is dimismfhed by 

the contraction of its mulcles. The air is then impelled througa 
the glottis, the only open aperture, into the Jungs. In expir- 
ation, the lungs collapfe frou their finple contraégility and 

i4 weight; 
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weight: but the mufcles of the fides exert in fome fpecies con- 
fiderable force. In ordinary expiration, the Jungs are notemp- 
+ tied ; and the frog can evacuate one lobe only by exerting the 
| Jateral mufcles, as is eafily feen on applying the point of a needle 
to the fide. 

A diftin& plate fhews the mechanifm of the throat in the 
| rana efculenta. Tin ues 
' In Part LE. the fame do€trine is extended to the refpiration of 
| thelizard. The faéts ftated in the fragment on the abfarption 
| of amphibious animals are wonderfully fingular. The general 
| refult is that a frog, juft taken out of the water, after having 
| ftood in the dry, (e. g. in the funfhine,) lofes nearly one half of 
| its weight ; and vice versd ; and that, on being put into water, 
or on its application to the furface of the body, after having 
remained fora time in the dry, the frog gains as much as in the 
| former cafe it lofes. The details in the original are very en- 


tertaining. Bea... 5. 
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Art. VI. Teflament Politique du Coat? pp Mexncy-ARGENTEAU. 
[Article concluded from the laji Appendix, p. §42-] 
it order to keep in view the characteriftic features and lead- 
ing principles of this work, and to re-unite thofe links of the 
chain of argument which our limits have compeiled us to fepa- 
rate, we mult requeft the reader to turn buck to our lait Ap- 
pendix, as above quoted. 

We proceed minutely, as we began. 

The author now goes on to give an account of the taxes in 
France before the revolution ; and, as he throws a new light on 
this fubje&t, we cannot refrain from fomewhat dilating on it. 
The extravagance of the court, the dilapidation cf the public 
revenue, and the confequent oppretiion of the people, under the 
French monarchy, nave been themes of declamation all over 
Europe for the lait five years; and all thefe points hiving been 





admitted as proved, that man now runs the rifk of being thought 
to oppugn truth itfelf, who ventures to controvert the ftatements 
which have been given of the finances of France during that pe- 
riod. Our author, however, incurs that rifk, and manages the 
conteft ina way which fhews that he did not engage in it with 
temerity. He obferves that the difficult art of finance had been 
carried to a degree of pertection in France under the admini- 
ftrations of the Duke de Sully, of the Cardinal de Richelieu, and 
of Colbert, unknown in any other country in Lusope ; whence it 
followed that, though the revenue was immen(e, it never was 
found to weigh heavy on individuals. He proves this by ftat- 


ing that the annual produce of the taxes formed the aftonifh- 
ing 
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ing fum of fix hundred millions of livres and upwards, about 
25,000,c0ol. fterling ; that the expenditure exceeded 1,500,000 
livres per day ; and that neverthelefs every individual French- 
man paid a f{maller contribution to this prodigious revenue, than 
the individuals of any other nation in Europe did to the revenue 
of their country: the reafon was, that the greateft part of the 
taxes in France were levied indire&tly, being laid principally on, 
articles of confumption,—articles confumed by a population of 
25 millions ; while in England, for example, the indireé taxa- 
tion falls on a ponulation not exceeding ten millions. To 
prove that he does not reafon on idle or {pecious theory, he ap- 
peals to all foreigners who have vifited France, to fay whether, 
before the revolution, the neceflaries of life and moft other articles 
were not cheaper there than any where elfe. He obferves that 
all thofe, who are acquainted with the hiftory of France, mutt 
know in what diforder the finances of that country were after 
the death of Louis X1V. and indeed for many years before; 
that from the year 1700 to 1730, they were in a ftate of ruin; 
and yet that ten years of peace and ceconomy were fufficient to 
retrieve them, and to reftore them once more to a flourifhing 
condition. In 1740, at the clofe of Fleury’s adminiftration, 
there was, he tells us, a furplus of revenue amounting to 40 
millions of livres. In 178g, the expenditure exceeded the 
revenue by 56 millions. ‘his was the mighty deficiency 
which, he fays, fac?ion maintained could not be made good 
without a revolution. 

He declares, a5 a well-known fac, that, in France, taxes 
were neither arbitrarily impofed, nor arbitrarily affefled. Be- 
fore they could be levied, it was neceflary that they fhould 
have the fanction of the different parliaments, and that the 
edi&s by which they were created thould be placed among 
their records ; for, if the edicts impofing them were not in- 
rolled, the parliaments could not, and certainly would not, en- 
tertain any action or fuitfor the breach of them. The divi- 
fion or repartition of the taxes among the provinces was regu- 
lated by an order of council, never iflued till the intendant of 
each province (an officer at the head of the revenue in each) 
had been confulted, and had given in writing his opinion re- 
ipecting the ability or want of ability in the people of his dif- 
trict to bear the new burden. When the amount of the fum to 
be furnifhed by each province was thus afcertained, the king’s 
minifters had nothing more to do with it; the quota of each 
parifh in the province was fertled by a court of law within the 
fame, viz. la cour des aides, or la chambre des comptes ; which an- 
{wers to our court of exchequer, as far as it 1s a court of re- 
venue. In ali this procefs, there was no queftion about indi- 

viduals ; 
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viduals 3 the king and the parliaments fixed the fum to be 
saifed on the nation at large. A court called the king’s 
council, in which very many others befides his confidential 
minifters had feats, and which, in fome meafure, anfwers to our 
privy council at large, fixed the proportion that each province 
was to contribute towards the fubfidy: how much every parifh 
in the province was to pay was fixed by the court of exchequer 
of that province; and laflly, it came to be determined how 
much each individual in the parifh was to be rated, which 
was done by the individuals themfelves, who appointed perfons 
of their own choice to make their affeffnents. The clergy and 
nobility were rated to every tax, one only excepted, which 
was called Za taz/Je ; and the exemption was founded on two folid 
reafons. ‘Ihe taz//e was a tax on the profits arifing from labour, 
induftry, trade, &c.; and the clergy and nobility, being re- 
ftrained by law from purfuing any of the occupations on which 
the tail/e attached, could not in fairnefs be called to pay a fhare 
of fuch atax. It was originally granted to the crown in lieu 
of the perfonal military fervice which every individual owed to 
the ftate ; and the produce was deftined for the fupport of fub- 
ftitutes, who fhould do military duty, inflead of thofe who 
paid this tax. The people themfelves had, on various occa- 
fions, petitioned that the clergy fhould not only be exempt from 
military fervice, but that they fhould be exprefsly forbidden to 
‘perform it ; and no equivalent in money could be taken from the 
nobility in lieu of perfonal fervice; for it was not only their 
profeffion to bear arms, but it was alfo the tenure by which 
they held their eftates, and which obliged them to take the 
feld in perfon, as often as the fafety of the ftate fhould require 
it, Such, our author fays, was the real ground of the exemp- 
tion of the clergy and nobility from the payment of the taz/le : 

‘ It was not a privilege granted to thefe two orders; ftill lefs was it 
ahumiliation to the commons ; and yet it is on this foundation that 
calumny has raifed the falfe prejudice that the clergy and the 
nobles were exempt from taxes. As the taxcs were chiefly laid on 
articles of confumption, it is evident that thefe two bodies of men 
contributed to the revenue in proportion to the articles which they 
confumed ; and the exceflive expences with which they have been 
reproached prove that they contributed largely, and paid by far the 
Breateft proportion of thefe taxes. it was their fincere with to re- 


move all grounds of complaint on this head; and, accordingly, in 
their inftru@tions to their reprefentatives in the ftates general, and in 
the firft two fittings of the refpective houfes of their orders, they ex- 
prefied their readinefs to pay their fhare of this or any other tax, in 
common with the reft of their fellow fubjects.’ 


M. pe L’Isie next treats ¢ Of the People of France.’ 


* The word people (he fays) has many different fignifications. The 
Er political fociety formed the firft people. Af the word people be 
Aer, Rey, Vou. xx, M m ufed 
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ufed to exprefs the colle€tion of all the individuals belonging to a politi- 
cal fociety, it gives an ideaof population. In this fenfe, every individual 
is an unit, egual to any other unit in the formation of the total number of 
the population. Ifit be ufedto fignify a feétion or partition of many in- 
dividuals of cne and the fame fociety, feparated from others by compas, 
it gives an idea of a clafs of individuals different from thofe of other 
claffes. In this fecond fenfe, all the individuals of the fame fociety 
are no longer equal; they belong to the clafs in which the compaéts 
and laws of the fociety have placed them. If the word people be 
ufed to fignify the lowelt clafs of individuals belonging to a political 
fociety, it gives the idea of other claffes fuperior to that of the people, 
Under the compaéts that form the political fociety of England, there are 
but two claffes, that of the Lords and that of the Commons ; in France 
there were three, the clergy, the nobility, and the third eftate. In this 
fenfe then, the word people in England, France, and generally in all mo- 
narchies, gives the idea of the loweit clafs of the political fociety ; but, 
in a democracy, it has a very different meaning ; it means the whole mals 
of individuals in the ftate, without any diftin¢tion of claffes. In ademo- 
cratic fociety, the people have no rights, becaufe, poffefling and exercif- 
ing the fovereign power, they may do what they pleafe : but, in a mo- 
narchy, the people have rights, becaufe they do not poffefs the fove- 
reign power.’ 
On thefe different definitions of the term people, (which, by 
the way, are by no means incontrovertible,) are principally 
founded the arguments urged by our author in this feétion. 
He follows. the footfteps of Mr. Burke, infifting that exten- 
five population is a proof of the mildnefs and goodnefs cf a 
government, and of the happinefs of the people ; and that, on 
this datum, it might fairly be contended that, as the French 
nation was the moft populous in Europe, fo its government 
muft have been radically good, and its people proportionably 
-happy. He fays that che three Britifh kingdoms put together 
are equal in point of extent of territory to France, and yet, 
notwithftanding their excellent conttitution, their population 
does not excced ten millions; while that of France, before 
the revolution, exceeded 24,300,c00. Here our author greatly 
under-rates the population of the Britifh ifles ; for Great Bri- 
tain alone contains very nearly ten millions of inhabitants ; and 
thofe of Ireland are in number at leaft three millions and a 
half. Germany, he tells us, that boafts of her hundred nations, 
her opulent cities, and vaft territory, fcarcely equals the popu- 
lation of France. He contends, therefore, that the country, 
in which men increafed fo rapidly in numbers, could not in 
truth be faid to be opprefled, oppreffion being the moft deter- 
mined enemy to population. He admits that phyfical caufes 
have had their fhare in producing the extenfive population 


which France has enjoyed, but he gives a {till greater fhare to 
the nature of her government. 


After 
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After a great variety of obfervations on the excellence and 
wifdom of the French laws, the author proceeds to a confide- 
ration of another head of difcuffion, the * Tiers Etat,’ or the 
Third Eftate. 

To fhew that the commons were far from being excluded 
from a fhare of public emoluments, he fays that they poflefied 
the moft lucrative employments in the ftate, judicial as well as 
municipal; that the department of the finances, and the col- 
lection and management of the public revenues, were almoft 
exclufively committed to them; that the fenefchals of all the 
manor courts in the kingdom, the fuperintendants of the eftates 
of all the princes and great lords, and the head and inferior 
clerks of all the great offices of ftate, were commoners ; that 
nineteen out of twenty of the monks and nuns, who inhabited 
the endowed monatteries of France, were of the third effate ; 
and that thus it happened that by the commons the greateft 
part of the wealth of the church was enjoyed ; that of 100,000 
church livings, at leaft g0o,000 were filled by incumbents born 
in the clafs of commoners ; in a word, that there was no place, 
no benefice, no dignity, from which a commoner was excluded. 
This laft aflertion may certainly be fairly controverted. Surely 
the author knew, or ought to have known, that there were 
many chapters in France into which not only a commoner 
could not be admitted, but even fuch noblemen as could not 
prove nobility of defcent for a certain number of generations, 
both on the father’s and the mother’s fide; and that of this 
defcription were all the rich commanderies in France belong- 
ing to the Knights of Malta. 

The conclufion is that the people were made to commit a 
kind of political fuicide, when they were perfuaded to ftrip the 
church of her poffeffions. 

The author comes next to fpeak of * the Clergy of France.’ 
They held, he fays, the firt rank in the ftate. The clergy 
exifted as a body in Gaul, 200 years before that country was 
invaded and conquered by the ranks, from whom it has fince 
by a change of name been called France. He examines the 
principles on which the fpoliation of the French clergy has been 
vindicated. It was contended, he obferves, by thofe who were 
for laying violent hands on the poffeilions of the church, ¢ that 
whatever was given to the clergy was neceflarily given to the 
nation, becaufe political bodies could pofflefs nothing, or might 
lofe every thing by being diflolved ; and yet, by a {trange con- 
tradiction, (fays he,) the nation, though a poiitical body alfo, is 
declared to be capable of pofleffing every thing.’ Here he fhould 
have recollected that the nation is not fo liable, if at all, to 
diflolution as a fmall corporation. Having laboured with great 
ability to fx on the fpoliation of the clergy the characters of 
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injuftice, plunder, robbery, and the violation of the facred prin- 
ciples of property, he next proceeds to fhew that the meafure 
was impolitic as well as unjutt. He tells us that there was 
fearcely a family in all France which was not indebted to the 
church for a great part either of its fortune or fupport; that 
the eftates of the church freed the people from the expence 
of public worfhip ; that they were at all times of exigence a 
refource for the ftate; that the clergy paid annually into the 
exchequer, exclufively of the taxes on articles of confumption, 
three millions of livres, and about eight millions more as the 
intereft of a debt of 180 millions, contracted at different times 
by this body ; that in 1547 they paid off the whole national 
debt, amounting to 72 millions of livres, —an immenfe fum, con- 
fidering the value cf money at that period ; that, ever fince, on 
all public emergencies, they were ready to give to the reft of 
the nation an example of patriotic facrifices ; that, in O&ober 
1789, they made an offer of a Joan of 400 millions of livres, to 
be raifed within three months, on the fecurity of their livings, 
to make good the difference which then exifted between the 
public income and the public expenditure. Mr. Necker, we are 
told, at firft rejected the offer, on the ground that he deemed 
it impra@ticable, under the circumftances then exifting, for the 
clergy to raife folarge a fum in fo fhort a fpace of time. To 
this it was replied by the agents for the clergy, that they could 
furnifh him with a lift of names of monied men, who would 
engage to fill up the loan within the time fpecified, and who 
were known to be perfons well able to fulfil fuch an engage- 
ment. © The perfidious minifter (fays our author) then re- 
jected the offer with peevifhnefs, faying that it came too late. 
The decree of the 2d of November following, which declared 
all the property of the church to be atthe difpofal of the nation, 
explained this condu& of the minifler. Like an able calcu- 
lator, he preferred taking the whole to accepting a part.’ 

This article refpecting the clergy contains many particu- 
lars, which are not generally known in this country. 

‘Lhe next chapter treats of § the Nobtlity of France.’ It begins 
with an obfervation that, amid all the forms of government, 
antient or modern, there were very few which did not admit of 
hereditary nobility ; that Lycurgus, notwithftanding the feverity 
of his reforms, preferved it at Sparta; that at Athens, Solon 
committed exclutively to the great all dignities and magiftra- 
cies, leaving to the people the right of fuftrage, and the enjoy- 
ment of all lucrative profeflions; that the Gauls had their 
nobles ; that the Romans, the conquerors of the Gauls, had 
their nobles; that the Franks, the conquerors of the con- 
querors of the Gauls, had their nobles ; that the fil now called 
France had always a body of nobility ; that Czefar, in his Com- 
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mentaries, ftates that the aflemblies of the Gauls were princi- 
pally compofed of the Druids and the Nobles ; and that the people 
had very little fhare in their deliberation ;—and that, from 
Tacitus, it appears that the Gauls chofe their kings from the 
order of the nobility, and their generals from among the braveft 
of their warriors. Hence the author concludes that France, 
from her earlieft days, had hereditary nobles defcended from 
three different people, the Gauls, the Romans, and the Franks. 
He admits that nobility is contrary to natural equality, but fo, 
he infifts, is every inftitution in fociety that gives to one man a 
degree of power not poffeffed by another. Natural equality is 
incompatible with fociety : after the formation of fociety, all the 
equality that can exift is focial equality. To the difregard of 
this principle he afcribes all the blunders, and all the cala- 
mities, that led to and flowed from the abolition of nobility in 
France. 

The fucceeding article, which treats of * the States General 
of France,’ is very interefting. It gives an outline of the old 
French conftitution, and ferves to fhew that it recognized no 
fuch thing as ab/olute power in the king. 


‘Inthe liberty (fays the author) of making remonftrances and pre- 
fenting complaints, enjoyed by the ftates general, and in the neceflity 
of their concurrence to enable the king to do what they require, the 
limits of the royal power are clearly perceived. The king cannot ar- 
bitrarily make a Jaw; he muft govern according to the with of the 
nation, legally exprefled by their reprefentatives in the ftates general. 
This inconteftible principle is the epitome of the whole conftitution ; 
by limiting the power of the crown, it fecures the greateft and moft 
important ofthe nation’s rights, that of being governed only by thofe 
laws which belt fuit its intereft and inclination. It was therefore a 
erofs libel on the royal power, a bafe calumny, to fay that it was aé- 
Jolute. ‘That legiflator could not be abfolute, who, fooner or later, 
muft need the confent of the repreientatives of the people to make a 
law ; he could not be abfolute, who, during the recefs of the ftates 
general, could not ena&t even a provifory law, without the parlia- 
ments or fupreme courts of judicature, authorized by the nation, to 
confent in itsname. Was, then, the unfortunate Louis XVI. an ab- 
folute prince ?? 


In this article, the author takes occafion again to inveigh 
again{t Mr. Mecker: but we muft refer to the work for the 
particulars of his cenfure. 

The next chapter treats of © 4 National Affembly,’ and con- 
tends that the body of men who firft adopted this appellation, 
after the meeting of the ftates general, had no pretenfions to it ; 
that, on the contrary, they violated the antient conftitution of 
their country by confolidating the three eftates, reducing them 
into one, and taking a denomination which they could not 
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have afflumed, without having previoufly difregarded and 
trampled under foot the inftructions of their conftituents, and 
the with of the nation. 

In another article, the author fhews the nature of © Ay Af- 
fembly of Notables,’ and points out a variety of inftances and 
cafes of great importance, in which fuch ailemblies bad been 
confulted on public affairs, and in fome of which they adted 
legiflatively ; as, when in 1316, on the death of Louis X, 
without iflue male then born, but Jeaving his queen pregnant, 
the notables being aflembled decreed the regency to his bro- 
ther; and the queen having been delivered five months after- 
ward of a fon who lived only cight days, the notables and the 
peers allembled in parliament pronounced the crown to be de- 
{cendible to the heirs mate only ; and, exclucing the heirs ge. 
neral, voted the crown to Philip the Tall. Another inftance, 
ftill more memorable by its confequences, was in 1328; when, 
after the death of Charles the Fair, the brother of Philip the Tall, 
the queen dowager being delivered of a daughter, his only child, 
Edward the 3d of England, !aid claim to the crown of France 
as heir general to Philip tne Fair his maternal grandfather, in 
oppofition to the claims of Philip of Valois, who was only ne- 
phew of Philip the Fair, “he notables were fummoned to meet 
at Paris to take this queftion into contideration ; and, influenced 
either by the falic law, or by the natural diflike of Frenchmen 
to foreign rulers, they adjudged the crown to Philip of Valois, 
as the heir male of the deceafced king. From thefe and other 
inftances quoted by our author, he concludes that the aflem- 
blage of notables was as eflicacious and as conftitutional a me- 
dium of government as the ttates genera! ; and that thofe only 
who were unacquainted with the hiftory of France, and of the 
French conftitution, depreciated the authority and the labours 
of the notables called together by Louis XVI. 

M. ve L’Isze next treats of * The Parliaments of France,’ 
and points out their origin, the objets of their inititution, and 
their jurifdition. The fubject, however, is not in its nature 
fu interetting to Englifhmen as to make it proper for us to give 
extracts from it; but thofe who have a detire to go deeply into 
it will find much information and inftrution in the prefent 
work, 

A chapter is allotted to a diflertation ‘On the French Con/ftitu- 
ticn.” There are thofe, the author tells us, who deny that France 
had a conilicution before the late revolution, becaufe it was not 
reduced to form, engroffed on parchment, and ready to be pro- 
duced to any one who inquired after it: in anfwer to this, he fays 
that as well might it be (aid that England has no conttitution, for 
fhe cannot meas ae on parchment. The great error of 
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the conftituent aflembly was, in his opinion, in pretending that 
the grand object of its miffion was to give a coniftitution to a 
nation which at that moment pofleiled no fuch thing. * If you 
have one, fhew itto us, pointitout.” Such, he fays, was the 
childifh mode of reafoning of Malouet, Chapelier, Syeyes, and 
others. 
It may be conceded to our author that France had a confti- 
tution before the revolution: but in return he ought to admit 
that it was fufpended ; and that nothing fhort of the dread of a 
revolution could induce the French government to take off the 
fufpenfion. Inftead of doing this, be inveighs molt bitterly 
againft theorifts and philofophers, who have been devifing plans 
for the better adminiftration of public affairs in France. Ought 
not the mifchiefs, arifing from the errors of fuch fpeculators, to 
be charged on the government, which for nearly two centuries 
had prevented the meeting of the ftates general ? Had the ftates 
been periodicaliy affembled, even fo feldom as four times ina 
century, there is reafon to believe that the modern theorifts 
would not have had food for their fpeculations. When, there- 
fore, he proves that France had a conflitution, we think he 
does not prove enough; he ought farther to prove that it pof- 
fefled within itfelf the means of preventing the executive power 
from difcontinuing the fittings and operations of its legiflature, 
Now thefe means it moft certainly did not poficfs, or the 
{tates general would not have remained in abeyance from the 
beginning of the 17th century, till towards the clofe of the 
18th. Some improvement, therefore, of the conftitution was 
realiy neceflary, to prevent the poffibility of fuch an intermiffion 
in future. For the proofs of the exiftence of a conftitution in 
France, he refers to the falic law, framed, as he fays, by King 
Clovis in 511; to the councils holden at Orleans, Attigny, 
and Paris ; to all thofe holden under the kings of the firft race; 
to the capitularies of Charlemagne ; and to thofe of Louis the 
Debonnaire ; to the ordinance of Philip Auguftus, and thofe of 
Charles V.; to the eftablifhments of St. Louis ; to the minutes 
of the proceedings of the {tates general from the year 1303 down 
to the prefent times ; to the edicts, declarations, and folemn ors 
dinances of the Kings, received with the formal or tacit confent 
of their fubje€ts ; tu the pleadings of the ableft lawyers; and 
to the remonftrances and petitions of the parliaments and other 
courts of judicature. He does not, however, pretend to fay 

that the French conftitution was without blemifh or deteét, 
The author next gives a diflertation on * Lhe Government 
of France,’ to which he prefixes fome obfervations refpecting 
governments in general, That the French government was not 
defpotic, he contends from a variety of inftances; which ferve 
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to thew that there were various checks on the royal authority, 
which the fovereigns themfelves on feveral occafions formall 
acknowleged, and often tacitly by their practice. When the 
Jaft commercial treaty between England and France was in 
agitation, he tells us, Louis XVI. did not bring it to a con- 
clufion, till he had confulted and taken the advice and opinion 
of all the political bodies in the kingdom. From all his 
ftatements on this head, the author draws the following con- 
clufion, in which few people in England will be found difpofed 
to concur with him ; * that of all the governments in Europe, 
that of France was the mildeft and moft perfe&t.’ He is aware 
that this aflertion may make people ftare : but he requefts them, 
in a note, to fufpend their judgment on it, until they fhall have 
gone through his whole work. 

The next article treats *‘ Of the Eflablifhed Religion of France,’ 
and contains many judicious and liberal obfervations as well on 
religion itfelf, as on the duties of government refpecting 
liberty of confcience ; on which we are forry that we have not 
room to enlarge. 

The fecond volume of this work opens with the XIth Num- 
ber. The firft article, which runs through No. XI, XII. and 
a part of No. XIII. relates to ‘ the Emigration of the French,’ 
which the author confiders as by far the greatett phenomenon 
of therevolution. ‘This article is too long to be detailed, and 
is too clofely connected in chain of reafoning to be eafil 
abridged. It embraces a multitude of objects; political and 
hiftorical, and ftates a varicty of facts that have occurred du- 
ring the revolution, ferving either as the bafes or the elucidations 
of his arguments; which muft be acknowleged to be forcible 
even by thofe who may not allow them to be convincing. 

The fucceeding article treats of * The Regency of the Kingdom 
of France ;’ a fubjeét not very interefling even during the lite of 
the unfortunate fon of Louis XVI., but, now that he is dead, 
and the heir to his pretenfions is of tull age, of no intereft at 
all to any bu: hiftorians and antiquaries ; who, however, will 
find much information and entertainment in the perufal of this 
chapter. 

The following chapter is © om Sovereignty.’ The author 
praifes the good fenfe of the wife Perfians, the learned Egyp- 
tians, the warlike Medes, the voluptuous Aflyrians, and in 
general all the people of the Kaftern world, for never havin 
nade it a queftion ** whence is derived, or where refides, the 
fovereign power?”? © All thefe nations, (fays he,) fo famous 
in their days, were of opinion that this power was vefted in 
and belonged to their kings, who governed them by laws cal- 
culated to enfure their happinefs. ‘Ihefe laws were fo well 
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known and fo revered for their wifdom, that the Greeks, the 
vaineft and proudeft of all the nations of the earth, took a pride 
in faying that their firft legiflators and fages had ftudied and 
collected them in Perfia and in kgypt’ He remarks that, af- 
ter the deftru€tion of the great monarchies in the Eaft, Athens, 
Carthage, and Rome, broached a new doétrine, laying it down 
as a principle that all power neceflarily flowed from the people. 
The principle produced enthufiafm ; enthufiafm led to con- 
quett; corqueft produced ambition in the breatts of leaders ; 
this ambition produced civil wars; civil wars produced anar- 
chy; and anarchy ended in the deftruction of the principle, and 
in the revival of the old do€trine that the fovereignty is vetted 
in and belongs to the monarch. Our author gives a long dif- 
fertation on thefe two principles; he tries them both by the 
effc€ts that they have produced, and decides in favour of the 
Jatter ; for he telis us that hiftory makes it appear that the go. 
vernments of Athens and Rome were moft difaftrous to them- 
felves and to mankind. In this diflertation, we obferve a fund 
of ingenuity, deep relearch, ftrong and abitract reafoning, and 
metaphyfical difquifition. 

We now come toa chapter on * Power’ in general; a fub- 
ject which, the writer fays, muft not be ftudied in the fchool 
either of philofophers or diviness for the writings of both con- 
cerning it he maintains to be either unintelligible or falfe, 
Hiftory he confiders as the beft guide in the ftudy of the origin 
and nature of power, becaufe the faéts recorded there are fo 
many pofitive principles, accompanied by inftructions, exam- 
ples, and evidence. Power, he fays, is ftrength or force; 
confequently, there is no fuch thinz on earth as fovereign or 
fupreme power ; for, it there were, the might of all mankind 
united could not withftand it. Sovereign power, and the 
power of the fovereign, he holds to be very <iftin@ ; the latter 
being the inftrument by which the former acts: the one refides 
with God, the other is exercifed by man. Philoiophers and 
divines confound them, and thus bewilder the underftaading, 
and lead it into error. 


‘ If power were fovereign, (fays he, ) the fame origin muft be given 
to it as to fovereignty ; it muit be faid to come from God; and then 
men could never modify it according to their wants or pleafure; and 
thus every thing would be loit. Happily the Author of fociety has lef: 
power to the difpofal of mankind. ‘he divines, or thofe who mif- 
underftand them, have obicured this truth by making a very wron 
ule of feveral pafiages in ho!y writ, and applying to power what was 
applicable only to fovereignty! Wedo not accuie them of doing this 
mala fide, but merely through error. ‘The divines and philofophers, 
however, when they find themfelves clofelv preffed, Inow how to ex- 
tricate themfelves by diflinguifhing that which er other oceafons they 
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confound. They manufacture three fovereign powers, the legiflative, 
the executive, and the jedicial; and on this threefold diftin@icn is 
founded the doctrine at prefent moftin vogue. On this occafion they 
take care not to confound power with the fovereign ; for none of them 
give to him the legiflative power; many of them refule him the judi. 
cial power; and they reduce him to the executive power only. Can 
they deny, after this proof, that they make feveral fovereigns ? How 
could thefe fovercigns refrain from aiming at independence? The 
draw a veil over this ablurdity alfo, by faying that the affent of the 
executive fovereign is neceflary to the act of te legiflative fovereign; 
and that thus both fovereigns are connefted and united to each other; 
and drawn by en admirable concert to a common center, in which 
they fondly fee the happinefs and liberty of all mankind. We will 
prove, elfewhere, that this union of fovereign powers is chimerical ; 
but we muff ob/erve here that this finetheory, once realifed in France, 
bed Louis XVI. to the fcaffold; and that, in England, the felf- 
fame theory firuck off the head of Charles I. and dethroned James IT, 
All thefe fovereigns loft their crowns and their lives for having refufed 
to fanétion the decrees of the legiflative fovereign,’ 

Whatever our author may be able to fay in fupport of this 
Jaft aflertion, as far as it concerns the firit two mentioned 
princes; we fhould be glad to Jearn from him what bill it was 
for refufing to give his alfent to which James 1}. loft his crown: 
for cur part, we have never yet heard of it. We have heard 
indeed of that monarch’s attempis to fet afide the authority of 
laws made with the joint aflent of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons: but it is quite new to us to hear that he irritated his 
parliament and his people, and reduced them to the neceffity of 
dethroning him, by reiufing to give the royal aflent to a bill or 
bills prefented to him by the two houfes. 

Having obferved that power was force, M. pe L’Isxe tells us 
that force is of two kinds, moral and phytical ; the laws are the 
moral force, and men with arms in their hands are the phyfical. 
Thus laws and arms conftitute power. ln their nature they 
are infeparable ; or, if feparated, they are incapable of pro- 
ducing the effect expected from them. If the laws were to be 
feparated fiom the armed force deftined to carry them into exe- 
cution, they would be impotent and nul]. If the armed force 
were feparated from the laws which direét its application, it 
would become oppreflive and tyrannical. ‘lo the objection 
made both by philofophers and divines that there muft be a le- 
giflative power to make laws, and an executive power to create, 
organize, and command the armed force, he replies that they 
miftake, for that what they call a power is a right ;—he fays 
that power is an inftrument; and that the right to make the 
intirument is a very diltinét thing from the inftrument ixfelt. 


‘The author purfues this diftinction, and difplays great logical 


precifion and metaphyfical ingenuity in the manner of treating 
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the fubjc&. Ina note, he mentions a work which has been 
univerfally admired in this country, we mean that of De Lolme 
onthe Engiifh Conftitution, and tpeaks of it in terms of great 
contempt. 

The next queftion which our author difcufles is * how may 
aman acquire the exercife of fovereignty ?’ and he fairly an- 
{wers, ‘* by confent of the people: but, that he may not be 
mifunderftood, he recurs to his former diftinétion refpecting 
the meaning of the word people; and he makes the political 
not the phyfical people the beflowers of the exercife of the 
fovereignty ; the part enjoying property and political rights, and 
not the whole aggregate mafs cf citizens. His theory on this 
head is well iupported in argument. 

In the laft page of his chapter on $ the Rights of Society,’ the 
author fhews that he has a fhort memory, and that a breach in 
his confiftency may efcape his attention; for here he tells us 
that ‘ james Il. wanted to rule without a parliament; and 
that hence it happened that, there being no intermediate body 
between him and his people, there was no one to defend him 
againit that people.” Our readers will recolle& that, a little 
before, he had aflerted that James had loft his crown for having 
* retufed his aflent to the decrees of the legiilative fovereign.’ 
There is certainly fome difference between refufing to pats 
a bill, which may be done very conftitutionally, and tranf- 
ferring to the crown the whole legiflative power of the ftate, 
which in England could be done only by the deftruction of the 
confticution. 

© Equality’ is the next fubje@ of difcuffion. M. pe L’Iste 
fays there are three forts of it, natural, focial, and evangelical ; 
the frft compé<ls us to acknowlege every man to be a fellow- 
creature ; the fecond directs that men fhall live with one another, 
and that each b= treated according to the laws eitablifhed b 
fociety ; the third impofes on every man an abfolute duty to 
love his neighbour as himfelf : this laft fort of equality he calls 
a bleffing which man cerives from revelation. About natural 
and religious equality, he tells us there can be no difpute, be- 
caufe they ure the work of God himtelf: but about focial 
equality there have been various opinions entertained, becaufe 
itis in part the work of men.— This article deferves to be read 
with particular attention; for the fubjeét of it is treated with 
great abilicry and ingenuity. We will content ourfelves with 
extracting the laft paflage in it. 

‘ The philofophers who tell us that the lefs fociety departs from na- 
ture, the more perfect it is, argue fophiftically. It would be true if 
it were {aid of a painter who had betore him a mcdel which he was 
endeavouring to imitate; the clofer he kept to his model, the more 
perfect 
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perfect would be his imitation:—but fociety does not copy nature ; 
its aim is to heighten her beauties, and to correct her defeéts. Ie 
ought not, therefore, to be imputed to fociety as a crime, that it 
endeavours to avert from men the misfortunes which natural equality 
would bring on them. Thofe who blame fociety on this head know 
nothing either of fociety or of nature.’ 

The author now calls us to difcufs the topic of § Liberty. 
He fays that it is an attribute fo eflential to man, that no idea 
can be formed of him without connecting with him that of li- 
berty. He condemns thofe who confider liberty as a right in 
man ; he fays it is not a right, which, being founded on titles, 
may be given or withholden according to the flrength or weak. 
nefs of thofe titles ; he calls it * an attribute of man’s nature.’ 
He cenfures thofe who diitinguifh between civil and focial li- 
berty. He admits different forts of equality, but not of liberty; 
and his reafon is that equality is a paffive principle, which does 
not act on fociety, but on which fociety acts ; and that liberty 
is an aclive principle which acts on and dire€is fociety. * So- 
ciety, (he fays,) can no more command liberty than it can 
command reafon; it is not fociety that fixes the balance of 
liberty ; on the contrary, it is liberty that commands fociety, 
and fixes its balance.’ On this head, he lays down a new 
theory ; which, in our opinion, is free from the objections to 
which moft other theories, that we have feen on the fubject, 
are liable : but it would lead us too far, were we to go into the 
particulars of it, ‘Ine reader of it muft alfo iit down to perufe 
it with a clear head, or he may poffibly lofe the time which he 
has beftowed on it, for it is laboured with very great nicety. 

The xviith Number begins with ¢ a comparative View of 
the Conjlitutions of England and France 3) in which the author 
fhews that he is extremely well acquainted with both. Count 
pe MERCY, it is moft probable, had not Jeifure enough, having 
been during the greateft part of his life employed in the manage- 
ment of important affairs of ftate, to acquire fo extenfive a 
knowlege of the Englith conftitution, as we find in this article: 
it fcarcely could have been gained but by a man who has refided 
a confiderable time in this country, and made the trame of our 
government a ferious objc€t of itudy. Our readers may per- 
haps be furprifed to hear shat the trial by jury was known in 
France, during the whole period that the firft race of her kings 
hiled her throne, and before it was regularly eftablifhed in 
England. In this article, the celebrated Monte/guieu is handled 
very roughly ; and fo are many others who fancied that they 
underftood the nglith conftitution, when they were hazarding 
the molt erroneous opinions about it. The author proceeds to 
tell us that in France, when a fubjeét was apprehended on a 
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charge of a criminal nature, he was on the very day of his ap- 
prehenfion examined before the proper magiftrate; and if the 
crime cf which he was accufed was not of a capital nature, he 
was inftantly fet at liberty, without any other fecurity than his 
own oath to appear again before a magiftrate, when fummoned 
fo todo.’ He tells us alfo that in France a fubjeét could go to 
Jaw with the king, and (which muft appear very remarkable to 
the people of England who have heard fo much about the abfo- 
lute power of the Grand Monarque, and the venality of juftice 
in a country in which judicial offices were bought and fold,) 
that in the courts of law there the king loft more caufes than he 
gained. Ina word, he infifts that, in theory, the French con- 
ititution was a good one; and he contends that the abufes 
pointed out in the practice of it ought no more to be admitted 
as proofs of its being bad, than the abufe of reafon, fo often 
manifefted and fo often deplored, is a proof that reafon is a bad 
thing. 

There is one point, however, in which he appears not to be 
correct in his ideas of our conititution ; he fays, No. xviir., 
© Thus in certain cafes the Englifh may have recourfe to the 
clemency not only of the King, but alfo to that of the Houle of 
Lords, who are much endeared to the people by this preroga- 
tive.’ Where our author found out that prerogative we cannot 
tell; it has hitherto been unknown to us, and, we may venture 
to fay, to the Lords themfelves. The Peers in their judicial 
capacity can only adminifter juftice ; with the prerogative of 
mercy, they have nothing to do; it belongs exclufively to the 
crown. In appeals to them by writ of error, they may reverfe 
judgments in the courts below in cafes of mifdemeanor: but 
this is not fhewing mercy, it is trying by rules of daw the pro- 
ceedings of inferior tribunals, and fetting them afide when they 
appear to have been irregular and illegal. ‘This power natu- 
rally belongs to the Houfe of Lords, not merely guatenus a 
Houfe of Lords, but as it is a court of appeal; and in France it 
was exercifed byevery tribunal de cuffation : the criminal whofe 
punifhment was mitigated, or wholly remitted by it, rejoiced in 
the event, but was very well fatished that what thus gave him 
pieafure was an act of ju/itce founded on principles of daw, and 
not an act of favour which the judges could grant or withhold 
at pleafure. 

An article now makes its appearance which treats of © Arif- 
tocrats and Democrats ;’ and the whole concludes with * a Poli- 
tical and Religious Catechilm,” by way of queftion and an{fwer, 
in which may be found the elements of the doétrine that our 
author has been Jabouring to eftablifh through the whole work. 
Our readers are not to fuppofe that this catechifm touches on 
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@ny controverted point of religion, but on religion in general : 
his meaning may be collected from the following fhort note at 
the bottom of page 272, No. x1x.— It will appear why a 
political and elementary catechifm fhould be at the fame timea 
religious one.’ 

We fha!l now, in confequence of our promife, make an ob- 
fervation on an allertion ot the author in a former part of this 
work, ** that it was with the concurrence and approbation of 
the allied powers, that the King of Pruflia made pezce with 
France,” as the means of faving the German empire. He 
fays that the allied powers forefaw and even prepared the peace 
made by the King of Pruffia; nay that they forefaw and fettled 
it ten months before it was completed. Was he fo little ac- 
quainted with the refources of Germany, as to fuppofe that 
nothing but a peace, ignominious and difgraceful, which left the 
French in potlefion of all their conquefts, and facrificed the 
objet for which the fword had been drawn, cou!d pofibly fave 
the empire? “The German empire was not only not faved by 
that peace from deftruction, but not even from invafion; and 
the Auftrians and Imperialifts, after they had loft the aid of 
Pruffia, were able to repel the invaders, drive them back over 
the Rhine, and recover from them many of their conquefts in 
the eleClorates bo:dering on that river. Monf. pe L’Isxe did 
not fee far into futurity, when, fpeaking of the Pruffian peace, 
he faid; § The falvation cf Germany was to refult from that 
meafure, befides the certainty that the republicans could after it 
invade only the eleforate of Hanover, or the hereditary domi- 
nions of theemperor. ‘The fovereigns of thefe two ftates do 
not ftand in need of the king of Prutlia’s forces for their de- 
fence.” He little thought, when he made this remark, that it 
was fo foon to be followed by a peace between the French re- 
public and the elector of Hanover. The great principle efta- 
blifhed by the Pruffia peace was that France had a right to 
make choice of whatever form of government fhe pleafed; and 
that, as arepublic, other powers might and ought to treat with 
her. Had all the allied powers concurred in a peace by which 
this principle was eftablifhed, what could be their object in 
continuing the war? None, that we can conceive; except that 
fome of them might have to complain of aggreffions on the part 
of France, as the only grounds of their war with her, and that 
they were infifting on reparation and indemnity. 

The very great and unufual length of our analyfis of this 
work, and our preliminary obfervations in the former part of 
this article, render all farther remarks on it unneceflary. 
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Axt. VIN. Zerfreute Blatter, Sc. 7. é. Scattered Leaves. By 

|. G. Herver. 
Art. VIEL. Briefe zur Beforderung der Humanitat, &e. £.¢. Lete 

ters to promote Humanization, By J. G. Hexpgr. 

[ Art. rejumed from our laff Appendix, p. 580.] ; 
‘He ScarrerRED Leaves are very mifcellaneous in their 
contents. Flewers from the Greck Anthology firlt occur, 

which area feries of fnifned tranflations of the more remarkable 
enigrams and minute poems in that collection. Diftichs of hex- 
ameter and pentameter lines have moftly been employed, but 
fometimes iambic lines of four feet. Several of thefe poems, the 
author tells usin his preface, were originally in rhime: but he 
has every where been at the pains of expunging that excref- 
cence, 25 incompatible with the fimplicity of fpirit and the At- 
tic purity of tate, which fhould characterife tn¢ imitations of 
Greek poetry. 

‘ About one hundred and fifty vears before Chrift, an Afiatic 
Greek, Meleager of ‘Vyre, firit colletted a garland of fiowers 
(~»S:r0y10) of the neateft lite poems in his language. ‘That he made 
a felect choice may be inferred from the names of the poets and 
poeteiles of whom he borrowed, and from the tender and refined 
talte which pervades his own productions. If we read over, in the 
dedication of his anthology to his friend Diocles, the four and forty 
names of thole whole bloifoms he culled—if we take into cogfidera- 
tion the callector’s enthufiafm — how he compires the manner of each 
to a peculiar Auwer, and flies about, like a bee, to feek for the very 
{fweetet—if we are then told that this treafure is no more, it is pro. 
bably loft to us fer ever, in fo much that we know of feveral poets 
only from this very catalogue ;—poets, however, which might be 
placed befide a Sappho and Erinna, befide an Anacrcon, a Plato, an 
Alczus, a Simonides, an Archilochus, a Bacchylides, a Theocritus, 
of all whom we are reduced to judge by fragments ;—if, while thefe 
collective circumftances are prefent tous, we reflect that Greeks have 
lived but once on our earth—who will refuse his figh of regret to the 
corona of Meleager? 

« About a century and a half later, Philip of Thefialonica began 
to apply a fimilar induitry to the poets who had flourifhed fince 
Meleager. ‘The names of fuch as have defcended again compel us 
to lament the lofs of the remainder; and the rather as both Meleager 
and Philip colleéted flozvers of anonymous poets; fo that the lofs can- 
not be eitimated from the catalogue of names. Probably, they had 
accumulated al! that appeared to them worthy the attention of a cor- 
rect tafte. 

‘ But Fate was to deftroy one anthology by means of another. In 
the barbaric times of Juttinian, lived Agathias, a third compiler. 
In feven volumes, he brought together poems of his own, and of 
other poets who Rourithed later than Philip, and whofe writings con- 
fequently correfponded more nearly with the tafte of this age. What 
could 
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could refult but that this collection fwept the preceding into oblivion, 
and occafioned a general neglect of the better reliques of purer anti- 
quity? The collections of both Meieager and Philip would provably 
have completely perifhed, if a fourth perfon had not arifen to fave at 
fealt a few bloffoms. 

¢ Conftantinus Kephalas, of the tenth century, was chis fourth col- 
leétor. He pofiefied the labors of his three predeceffors, and levied 
atribute on each. How he chofe we fhall not attempt to decide, bur 
remain grateful that he picked out fomuch. He it was, indeed, who 
by his eflence of anthologies chiefly contributed to bring thefe into 
difufe; for his predeceflor Agatkias had at leatt not emptied and 
plundered the garlands of his forefathers: yet even he was too diflant 
to be our benetattor, and was only to defcend to us piecemeal through 
the medium of a fifth tranfcriber. 

¢ [Tn the fourteenth century, Planudes gave a new form to the an- 
thology of Kephalas. He omitted, he fubdivided, he inferted at his 
pleafure ;—and this Planudian compilation was the firft which the 

refs immortalized. A fingle copy of the anthology of Kephalas had 
ae preferved in the library of Heidelberg, and tortunately fell into 
the hands of Salmafius, before that treafure migrated to Rome. He 
took a copy of it. His copy was multiplied. By degrees fingie 
pieces, preferved elfewhere, were fuperadded. An edition was pro- 
mifed. A few epigrams became public fpecimens. At length Reifke, 
defpifing inconveniences, began the work. He alfo edited fome 
books of the anthology of Kephalas, bur has been fuperfeded by a 
fecond * Meleager ; who, out of the principal pieces which time has 
fpared, and his induftry could aflemble, has at length revived a pre- 
cious wreath. Like Meleager, he has again arranged the poems 
according to their authors and dates; and, as he fo well merits to 
edite Greek poetry, we will hope that fortune may throw into his 
hands what yet exilt of anthological manufcripts in Rome, or elfewhere 
in Italy; until, perhaps, fome fortunate fearcher fhall refufcitate, in 
Conftantinople, or in fome Greek cloifter, the original anthologies of 
Meleager, Philip, or Agathias. Wreaths thal! be woven for the tra- 
veller whom this unexpected good fortune awaits.’ 

A differtation on the epigram fucceeds, which deferves to be 
compared with thofe of Leffing on the fame topic. Then a 
tedious Platonical dialogue ov the relative eff2& cf painting and 
mufic. Paramythion means a paftime, ana, as Guys relates, 
the modern Greeks {till call the tales and poems with which 
they amule their leifure, Paramythig. Under this well-chofen 
title, M,. Herper has arranged a number of fhort mythologi- 
cal allegories, remarkable for the gracefulnefs of garb under 
which they veil the form of inftruction. A {pecimen or two 
will not, probably, di/pleafe the reader. 

« SLeep. 


« Among the choir of countlels Genii, whom Jupiter created 
for men, in order to fuperintend and to blefs the fhort period of a 
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painful exiftence, was the dim Sleep. ‘ What have I to do, (faid 
he, furveying his dufky form,) in the midit of my dazzling brethren? 
how fadly I look in the band of the Sports, of the Joys, and of the 

Loves! It may be that I am welcome to the unhappy, whom I lull to \ 
oblivion of their cares: it may be that | am welcome to the weary, 
whom I do but ftrengthen to new toil :—but to thofe who are neither 
weary nor woe-begone, whom I only interrupt in the circle of their 





«© Thou erreft, (faid the father of Genii and of Men,) thou in thy 
dufky form ‘halt be a Genius dear to all the world. Doft thou not 
think that {ports and joys fatigue? In truth they tire fooner than care 
and want, and bequeath to their pampered hoft the moft irkfome 
floth. And even thou, (continued Jupiter,) fhalt not be withoutthy 
pleafures, but fhalt often furpafs therein the whole company of thy 
brothers.’? With thefe words he reached out the grey horn full of 
pleafing dreams: ‘* Hence, (added he,) fcatter thy poppy feeds, and 
the happy no lefs than the miferable of mankind will with for thee, 
and love thee above all thy brethren. The hopes, the fports, and 
the joys, herein contained, were caught by the charmed fingers of 
thy fifters the Graces, on the moft redolent meads of paradife. The 
etherial dews that glitter on them will image to every one whom thou 
wouldit blefs his own with; and, as the Goddefs of Love has fprink- 
led them with celeftial nectar, their forms will be radiant with a 
glowing grace, which the cold realities of earth cannot attain. From | 
amid the rofy band of the pleafures, gladly will men haften to thy 
arms. Poets will fing of thee, and ftrive to rival thy enchantments 
in their fongs. Even the innocent maid thall with for thee, and thou 
wilt hang on her eye-lids a fweet, a welcome God.”’ 

¢ The complaint of Sleep was changed into thankfulnefs and tri- 
umph. and he was united to the lovelieft of the Graces, —to Pafithea.’ 































‘ Tue Cuoice or Fiora. 

¢ While Jupiter was fummoning the creation which he meditated in 
ideal forms before him, he beckoned, and Flora appeared among the 
reft. Whocan defcribe her charms, who can image forth her beauty ? 
Whatever the earth fhowers from her virgin I2p was mingled in her 
fhape, her colour, her drapery. All the gods gazed on her delighted, 
all the goddeffes envied her beauty, 

‘© Choofe for thyfelf a paramour,”’ faid Jupiter, “* out of this nu- 
merous band of Divinities and Genii: but beware not to choofe idly.” 

‘ Flora looked about with levity. Oh that fhe had chofen the 
beautiful Pheebus, who was enraptured with the love of her!—but 
his beauty was too fublime for ber. Her bufy look wandered around, 
and fhe chofe (who could have thought it?) one of the loweft of the 
gods, tne fickle Zephyr. 

‘** Inconfiderate ! (faid the father;) that thy fex, even in intel- 
le&ual forms, fhould prefer fhowy glittering charms to the calm 
energy of the higheft love! Hadit thou chofen him, (pointing to 
Pheebus,) thou and thy progeny would have participated his immor- 
tality.”? 

‘ Zephyr embraced her, and fhe difappcared. She flew in the 
form of flower-duit into the region of the god of air. 

Arp. Rev. Vou. xx. Non ‘ When 
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‘ When Jupiter realized the ideal forms of his univerfe, and the 
lap of earth was prepared to receive the feeds of vegetation, he called 
to Zephyr, who was flumbering over the afhes of his beloved, 
«© Awake, youth, and bring with thee thy beloved, and behold her 


3? 


earthly appearance.” Zephyr came with the flower-duft, and fcat- 
tered it over the furface of Earth. Phebus recolleéted his love, and 
conferred on it Animation. The goddeffes.of {prings and ftreams 
watered it with fiterly affetion. Zephyr clafped it, and Flora ap. 
peared in a thoufand motley {pringing flowers. 

‘ How glad was each to find again its celeftial lover, tolean towards 
his playful kiffes, and to cradle on his wavering arm. Short-lived 
blifs! As foon as the fair had opened her bofom, and had dreft her 
nuptial bed in all the pomps of hue and fragrance, the fatiate Ze. 
phyr abandoned her;—and Pheebus, pitying her cifappointed love, 
put an early end to her grief with his confuming beam! 

‘ Every {pring, ye maids, begins anew the fame hiftory. Ye 
bloom, like Flora: choofe notfuch a lover as Zephyr.’ 


‘ Avrora. 

¢ Aurora was complaining to the Gods that, although fhe was 
much praifed by men, fhe was little beloved or vifited by them, and 
leatt by thofe who loudett fang her praifes. ‘* Do not grieve about 
thy lot, (faid the Goddefs of Wifdom,) is it not the fame as mine ?— 
and then, (continued fhe,) look at thofe who flight thee, and’at the 
rival whom they prefer. Behold them, as thou paffeft, floundering 
in the embrace of lazinefs, and decaying both in body and in mind ;— 
and haft thou not friends, not adorers enow? ‘The whole creation 
worfhips thee; all the fowers awake and clothe themfelves by thy 
rofeate beam in new and bridal beauty. The choir of birds welcomes 
thee, and feems intent wholly on varied arts to charm thy tranfient 
prefence. The laborious boor, and the induftrious fage, never dif- 
appoint thee; they quaff, from the cup which thou offerett, health and 
flrength, repofe and life: doubly pleafed that they enjoy thee un- 
difturbed and uninterrupted by the prating croud of fleepy fools. 
Doft thou confider it as no bieffing that the unworthy are never feen 
among thy admirers? ‘To be worthipped without profanation is the 
highett prize of love among gods and men.”’ 

‘ Aurora blufhed at her thoughtlefs murmurs. Let every beauty 
afpire to her fortune, who equals her in purity and innocence.’ 


_ Three dialogues, in behalt of the doctrine of the Tranfmigra- 
tion of Souls, have rendered extremely plaulible the theory of a 
progreilive metempfychofis,—the opinion that fouls of vegeta- 
bles are gradually fitted to become fouls of brutes ; brutal fouls, 
tobecome human; human, angelic; and fo on. 

The vague difquifition on Love and Identity was oceafioned 
by a letter of Hem/erhuis concerning Detire: it clofes the firft 
volume. 

In the fecond, are continued the Flowers from the Greek An- 
thology, and the diflertation cn the Greek Epigram. Under the 
title Lyle, occur fome farther tranflations of the more minute 
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oems of the Greeks. A truly claflical E/fay on the Perfonifica- 
tion of Nemefis among the antients: a no lefs Jearaed appe dix 
to Leffing’s celebrated Znguiry concerning the Manner in which 
Death was reprefented by the Artifis cf Antiquity; and a rhap- 
fodical exlogy of the Jearned and liberal- minded philofopher and 
dramatitt Gotthold Ephraim Leffing ; compiete the volume. 

A collection of fhort poems, with the fuperfcription Emblems 
and Dreams, and an Effay on the Theory of Fable writing, fill 
the Arft half of the third volume. Parables in the ftyle of early 
Oriental tradition, which difplay an inventive and a truly poet- 
ical imagination, and a learned diflertation on the Ruins of Per- 
fepolis, occupy the remainder. Of thefe parables, which are 
called Leaves of other Times, we fhall tranflate a few. 


‘Tue Orrsprinc or Mercy. 


¢ When the Almighty was about to create Man, he fummoned be- 
fore him the angels of his attributes, the watchers of his dominions. 
They ftood in council around his hidden throne. 

«« Create him not,’? faid the angel of Juftice; “* he will not be 
equitable to his brethren, he will opprefs the weaker.’’ 

«¢ Create him not,’’ faid the angel of Peace; ‘* he will manure the 
earth with human blood ; the firft-born of his race will be the flayer 
of his brother.”” oe | 
_ € Create him not,’’ faid the angel of Truth ; * he will defile thy 
fanctuary with falftood, although thou fhouldit ftamp on his counte- 
nance thine image, the feal of confidence.”’ 

* So fpake the angels of the Atiributes of Jehovah; when Mercy, 
the youngett and deareft child of the Eternal, arofe, and, clafping his 
knees: ‘* Create him; father,”’ faid fhe, ‘* in thy likenefs, the 
darling of thy loving kindnefs. When all thy meflengers forfake 
him, [ will feek and fepport him, and turn his faults to good. Be. 
caufe he is weak, [ will incline his bowels to compaffion and his foul 
to atonement. When he departs from peace, fiom truth, from 
juftice, the confequences of his wanderings ‘hall deter him from ree 
peating them, and fhal! gent!y lead him to amendment.” 

‘ The Father of All gave ear, and created Man, a weak faulter- 
ing being, but in his faults the pupil of mercy, the fon of ever-adtive 
and ameliorating love. 

‘ Remember thine origin, oh man! when thon art hard ard unkind 
towards thy brother. Mercy alone willed thee to be: Love and Pity 
fuckled thee at their bofoms.’ 

‘'Feé Vine. 

© On the day of their creation, the trees hoaffed ore to another of 
their excellence. ‘* Me the Lord planted,’’ faid the lofty cedar, 
“6 ftrength, fragrance, and longevity, he beitowed on me ie ee he 
goodnels of Jehovah fathioned me to be a i 1d the fhadowy 
palm; “ utility and beauty he united in my form.?’ The anple-tree 
faid; “ Like a bridegroom among ycuths [ glow in my beauty, amid 
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the trees of the grove.’? The myrtle iaid: ** Like the rofe among 
briars, fo am | amid other fhrubs.”” Thus all boafted ; the olive and 
the fig-tree, and even the fir. 

‘ 'The vine alone drooped filent to the ground: “ To me, (thought 
he,) every thing feems to have been refufed: I have neither fiem, nor 
branches, nor flowers: but fuch as I am I will hope and wait.’’ He 
bent down his fhoots and wept. 

« Not long had he to wait: for behold the divinity of earth, Man, 
drew nigh. He faw the feeble helplefs plant trailing its honours along 
the foil. In pity, he lifted up the recumbent fhoots, and twined the 
feeble plant about his own bower ;—«nd now the winds played with 
its leaves and tendrils, and the warmth of the fun began to empurple 
its hard green grapes, and to prepare within them a {weet and deli- 
cious juice, the repaft and the drink of gods and of men. Decked 
with its rich clufters, the vine now leaned towards its mafter, who 
tafted its refrefhing fruit and juicy beverage, and named the Vine his 
friend, his grateful favourite ! 

¢ Then the proud trees envied the Vine, for behold they ftood 
barren and neglected: but he rejoiced in his humble growth and his 
perfevering patience ; and ftill his juice enlivens the heart of the fad, 
lifts the finking courage, and in‘pires to perfeverance and exertion. 

* Defpair not, ye foriaken; bear, wait, and ftrive. From the in- 
fignificant reed flows the fweeteft of juices: from the bending vine 
fprings the moft delightful drink of the earth.’ 


‘Tue Deatu or Apam. 

¢ Nine hundred and thirty years old was Adam, when he felt in his 
bones the fentence of the Judge ‘* thou fhalt furely die.” 

‘ To Eve, who forrowed greatly, he faid: «* Let all my fons 
come around me, that 1 may behold and blefs them ;’’—and they 
came, as their father had bidden, and ftood around him, many hun- 
dreds in number, and wept, and prayed for his life. 

‘* Who of you, (faid Adam,) will go tu the holy hill? perhaps he 
may obtain mercy in my behalf, and bring me fruit from the tree 
of life.’? All his fons offered to go: but Seth, the mo pious of 
them, was appointed by his father to accomplifh this errand. 

‘ H's head ttrown with afhes, Seth haftened and itayed not until he 
ftood at the gates of paradife. There he prayed, faying: ‘* Let 
Adam find favour in thy fight, O Allmerciful! fend my father of the 
fruit of the tree of life.’ Suddenly, a meffenger of God, a fhining 
cherub, ftood before him, holding in his hand, inftead of the fruit, a 
three-leaved twig ;—and he faid mildly: «* Take this unto thy father 
for his laft confolation: eternal life is not for him on this earth. 
Hatten; for his hour is come.”’ 

‘ Swift as an angel of confolation, Seth haftened, and proftrated 
himfelf, and faid: «* No fruit from the tree of life do I bring thee, 
O my father! but this branch which the angel gave to me for thy laft 
confolation.”” ‘The dying man took the bough, and was glad. He 
{melled thereon the odours of paradife, and his foul was lifted up: 
«* My children, (faid he,) eternal life dwells not for us on this earth: 
Jam dying, and ye mutt follow :—but on this fhrub I feent the odours 
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of a higher world, the fragrance of a purer paradife,’? Then his 
eyes were glazed, and his {pirit departed from him. 

¢ The fons of Adam buried their father, and mourned for him 
thirty days:—but Seth wept not. He planted the twig on his father’s 

rave, near tiie place of his head, and cailed it the tree of refurrece 
tion from the dead. 

‘ The branch became a fpreading tree, and all the children of 
Adam were comforted under it; becaufe therewith came the promife 
of revival from the fleep of death sand it defcended to their child- 
ren’s children, and was feen in David’s garden; until his mifled fon 
began to doubt of his immortality:—then the tree withered :—but 
fhoots thereof were multiplied in many nations. 

« At length, on a ftem of this tree, the teacher of immortality re- 
figned his hallowed life ; and, behold, the fragrant hopes of refur- 
rection are thence fpred abroad among all the nations of the earth.’ 


Sadi of Shiraz, who flourifhed about the end of the twelfth 
century, wrote or more probably collected the Guliftan, of 
which Gentius in 1651 publifhed at Amfterdam a folio Perfian 
edition, with a Latin interpretation. ‘The work confifts of 
fhort moral poems, and in 1697 underwent a German tranfla- 
tion by Olearius, entitled Rofenthal, or the rofe-garden. This 
old verfion being fcarce, obfolete, and indifferent, M. HERDER 
has thought fit to tranflate anew the more beautiful or inftruc- 
tive pieces, and his fourth volume opens with Flowers from this 
Oriental Anthology. The hexameter and pentameter lines, 
which have been employed in the verfion, appear to us as un- 
natural a coftume forthe Eaftern, as rhime for the Grecian 
Mufe. Some Rhapfodical Thoughts are appended, which ftrongly 
enforce the utility of apophthegmatic inftruction, and recom- 
mend the German work, Lienhard and Gertrude, as defetv- 
ing a place among the fortunate vehicles of popular inftruction 
with the converfatioas of Sancho Panza and of Poor Richard. 

The Leéure on human Immortality, a beautiful moral oration, 
has for its object to enforce the great importance of every hu- 
man fpeech, action, and writing ; to point out the efientially 
eternal confequences which hang even on apparently trifling 
exertions ; to bring into notoriety feveral indifputable inftances 
of noxious or ufeful ideas having lain for ages in apparent in- 
efficacy, and then ftarted up to infe& or to remedy our focial 
Condition ; and on this ground to imprefs, with fome fternnefs, 
on authors efpecially, a fentiment of refponlibility for all their 
Occafiona) Jevities and inconfiderate difcuffions. It is a fermon 
well compofed, much wanted, and likely to operate. 

The Confiderations on Monuments of the Fore-world, i.e. of 
the moft remote antiquity, offer many curtous seiurks on 
Hindoo fuperftition and tradition, and introduce tome good 
Thoughts of the Bramins, A thapfodical philofophical medley 
n 3 or 
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of thought and erudition, fuperferibed Tithon and Aurora, moe 
ralizes ayreeably enough on the origin, fwelling, and burfting 
of the bubbles of human opinion, and the influenced motion of 
events. This is terminated by a prophecy of Berkeley, and 
clofes the fourth volume. 

The fifth opens with a felection of apologues and dialogues 
from John Valentine Andrea, who flourifhed about 1620, many 
of which, fays M. Herper, ‘I might have publifhed without 
offence in 1780, but which now I muft keep back.” There 
certainly is a caft of the Franklin-mind about them: a clear 
perception of what fhould be told to the people, and how tq 
tell it with effect. It may furprife to read his opinion of Macy, 
chiavel : 

« A. What are you burning? 

« B. A facrifice to piety. 

To piety ona faggot? 
. This peftilential fellow fhould be annihilated, 
. Who, Ariflotle ? 


. Profanation ! 


B 

A 

B 

A. Be it fo: whothen? 
B 

A 

B 

or 


x 


. Macchiavel, poor fellow. 
He, the father of all great oppreffors! That the earth had 
never borne him, or the abyfs caught him at his birth ! 
A. Has the poor fellow then done fo much mifchief ? 
¢ B. Again fo piteous—-why thes? 
« 4. Becaufe he has done no more than make known the maxims 
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<« B. The fiend of Florence. 
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which, he oblerved, were the {prings of actin in the government of 


tates: ina word, he only revealed ftate-fecrets; and for daring to 
do this, he has been robbed of his good name, and has incurred uni- 
verfal hatred. 

« B. How! did he not invent thofe flagitious contrivances—does 
he not advife them? 

« A. He invented them not; he advifes them not. He proves his 
fincerity, in fpeaking out aloud what others thought, and on which 
they acted, 

« B. If he has enly done this, why is he fo generally hated? 

« A. { will tell you. Rulers hate him, becaufe he difcovers their 
arts: advifers hate him, becauie he fees too deeply into their bofoms: 
fubje¢is hate him, becaufe they attribute the evils which they expe- 
rience to his brain; and, befides, they diflike to fee their mifery fet 
in fo glaring alight. 

« B. Macchiavel then is not guilty? 

« A. Yes: you will furely think him fo, if you obferve how the 
world is governed fill, and was governed long before Macchiavel. 


The managers of the laws are often the moft unjuft; the managers of 


religion often the moft impious; the managers of learning often the 
mott inexperienced ; the managers of bufinefs often the moit flothful ; 
and the managers of humanity the moft inhuman of their fpecies. : 

| _ ¢ B, That 
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« RB, That is nearly whatI have learned in Macchiavel; — 

« A, —And what you may learn at firit hand in the world, of 
which he was an acute obferver, and a faithful defcriber. 

« B. Let him be confumed, then, along with the evils which he 
enumerates. 

« A. You will want hearth and fuel enough. 

¢ B. Well, fave him. 

« A. Save him! and with care, as a precious warning againft hu- 
man depravity *.’ 

The Letters on the earlier Poets of the Germans have that kind 
of value which is naturally to be expected. ‘The antiquarian 
Jucubration on the hiftory of Saint Cecilia tully proves that fhe 
has arrived at the office of a Chriftian Mufe, becaufe fhe did 
not love mufic. WVenit dies in quo thalamus collocatus e/f ;—et 
cantantibus organis illa in corde fuo foli Domino decantabat dicens : 
Fiat cor meum et corpus meum immaculatum ut non confundar ; et 
biduanis ac triduanis jejunits orans commendabat Domine quod time- 
bat.— Aéta Ceca. 

Still the author warmly contends for continuing to Saint 
Cecilia her prefent mythological character, which he confiders 
as convenient to both the religious poet and painter. He then 
pafles on to make fome very fine remarks on pomp of worfhip ; 
which he earneftly recommends to proteftant communities in 
all its forms of eloquence, poetry, mufic, painting, and page- 
antry. He propofesgshe.eg@ecution of hymns in our churches, 
by at moft two or three voices, and that the audience in gene- 
ral fhould join in the chorus only. He quotes, with merited 
applaufe, the very fine ode of Klepftock oa Sacred Mufic, and 
concludes with fome impaffioned lines of his own, adapted for 
a mufical Ode on St. Cecilia’s day. 

The Biography of Ulric of Hatten, which fills the laft of the 
Scattered Leaves, has already been tranflated into Englith from 
an earlier anonymous edition, by the accurate pen of Mr. 4u- 
frere. See our New Series, vol.ii. p. 88. 





The Lerrers To pRoMOTE HUMANIZATION begin by 
noticing the luxurious fympathy, with which men of difin- 
terefted benevolence contemplate the improvement of indivi- 
duals and focieties in the power or difpotition to be reciprocally 
ufeful; and by narrating the inftitution of a local fociety to 
forward fuch improvement, by colleCting and diftufing all in- 
formation favourable to the intérefts of human kind. Thefe 
letters, the writer tells us, are fometimes an evolution, oftener 


ee 
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* Ona this topic, the fketches of the life of Macchiavel contained in 
the third volume of a work lately publifhed here, called the Cabinet, 
well deferve confultation. 
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a compreffion, of the topics difcufled with complacency in this 
fociety. 

« Man, (he well obferves) has not really been ferved by thofe who 
have direéted him to purfue an abftraction from fenfe, and an unate 
tainable purity of contemplative devotion; nor by thofe who have 
direéted him to place in fentualitv the habitual occupation and fove- 
reign good of his exiftence: but by thofe who, taking him as he is, 
have encouraged a temperate gratification of the fenfes, a liberal 
culture of the intelle&t, and a practice of the active virtues. It ought 
not to be our object to angelize, nor to brutalize, but to humanize 
man.’ 


This object is fteadily kept in view throughout the enfuing 
correfpondence ; of which we fhall tranfcribe fome part of the 
table of contents, interfperfed with occafional extracts. 


Affiiciation of friends to promote bumanization. 

Ox Franklin's life of bimfelf. 

On the Philadelphia club inftituted by Franklin. 

King Frederic’s pofthumous works. 

On the participation of peetry in public events and occupations. 

How happens it that our poetry, compared with that of the an- 
tients, takes fo little part in public affairs? The Hebrew poetry of 
the facred books is wholly patriotic. The poetry of the Greeks, at 
Jeaft its leading forms, took durinp the beft times a confiderable 
fhare,—that of the Romans a lefs obvious one,—in the public occu- 
pations and concerns:—bat, fince the bards and minftrels of our 
ftrolling armies have refigned evtempeoowyp to trumpeters and 
drummers,— 

¢ Thus far, however, I can account to myfelf, as others have ac- 
counted, for the difference : —but how cumes it that, ever fince poetry 
has become a printed ar’, its fhare and intereft in the common weal 
fhould at different times have been fo unequa!, and at all times fo in- 
fignificant ? Some good national poetry may indeed be found amid 
the works of Luther, and perhaps of Opitz ;—and, after along delay, 
Kleift, Gleim, Klopftock, Stolberg, Birger, have written to our very 
hearts and fouls. Is this mufe now fallen aflzep ? Or has fhe, like 
Baal, fomething elfe to do, that fhe has not been awakened by the 
{pirit of the times,—that the ruftling of her prefence is unheard ? 

¢ Methinks, the Jas fomething elic to do: Open the modern poets; 
—and yet, when we hear of a new poet, the firfithing that we feek isa 
word of interchange between heart and heart, a wave of the general 
voice, an image of the wifh and tendency of nations, a breath, an 
echo, at leafl, of the mighty fpirit of the umes. 

‘ The facred lip of the mufe has been praifed in every age. She 
may pronounce what profe dares not to intimate: fhe can imperceptibly 
engrave it on our inmolt feelings. Could the of old give to fables 
that delightful tone, that fweetnefs, which we full, after milleniumsy 
regret in vain;—and fhall the be unable now to give to the truths 
that prefs on us a pleafing drefs, an inviting form? 

‘ My folitude is often haunted by the fhades of thofe powerful an- 
tient poets and fages. Jfaiah, Pindar, Alcaus, AE{chylus, {urround 
me, 
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me, like armed men, and afk, What fhould we have thought, faid, 
and done, in your times? Luther’s noble fhave mingles in the band ; 
and, when the train of apparition has paffed away, 1 look around and 
feem in a defert. 

« Certainly, my friend, we ought to heed all things, which the 
divine meflenger Time has to reveal. None of his precious words 
ought to efcape us, 

‘ Fancy not that I am trying to call back that miferable tribe of 
tyrannicides and king-flayers, whofe fury burit forth a while ago. 
Jt was a yell, and is therefore heard no longer; a whoop without 
force or meaning. The real mufe is decorous, dene confilium dai et 
dato gaudet alma, mild is the doom to which fhe liitens trom the lips 
of heaven, and which fhe {peaks to the genius of the age. 

‘ Finire quarentem labores, 
Aonio recreat aatro. 

¢ O, that more of the accents of antiquity yet vibrated on our ears! 
that, like Horace, we {till heard the muie of Simontdes, Alczwus, and 
Stefichorus ! but fhe lies in the duft, and we mult be contenied to 
elevate and ftrengthen our minds with the little that has efcaped ob- 
livion. With indeicribable joy have I lately reperufed tiorace, the 
echo of the Greeks. He livedin times no le(s critical than ours: his 
perfon and his fortunes were attached to thofe of Mzcenas and 
Auguftus: yethow tdependent, how malerly, how inftructive is his 
mufe! She plucks tre bluffoms of the times, and brandithes abroad 
the branch in her etherial flight.’ 


Letters twelve and thirteen continue this fubjeét, and intro- 


duce as a model of poetry, ad hominem, Stolberg’s ode to the 
prince royal of Denmark. 


The fecond volume aifo comprifes thirteen letters, of which 
the following are a part: 
What is the fpirit of the times ? 
Anfwers to the foregoing. 
Luther’s thoughts on governmental changes. 
Luther, a great teacher of the Germans. His thoughts concerning 
people and tyrant. 

© Klopfock’s ode on the maritime war with North America, and 
remarks. 

© Doubts about the /pirit of cur times. Farther feleSions from Frederic. 

‘ Solution of thefe doubts. : 

« Queftions and doubts concerning the progrefive improvement of the bu- 
man race; with a reply; with aphorijms on the human charatier. 

© Of an invifible fociety; viz. the confederacy of thinking prilan- 
thropifis, Fe.’ . 

The third and fourth volumes exhibit the following inqui- 
ries; among others : 


© On the word and idea, Humanity; (which M. Heener ufes ina 
fenfe lefs a-kin to tendernefs, and more allied to benevolence, than is 
cuftomary with us). 

© Of Marcus Antoninus, the moft humane of emperors. 

* A pafage from Lucretius. On the degree of humane Spirit prevalent 


in the poetry and hiftory of the Romans, 
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* Humanity of the Greeks. 

* Fragment of a dialogue by Shaftefoury ; whe is called © a virtuofo of 
humanity.’ 

* On the degree of humane fpirit prevalent in Hamer’s Iliad. 

© Of vindictive emotions. Of comp fiticns. Of mujte according to the 
Roman poets. 

¢ Of Diderot ; oi the morality of the fiage’”—Se. Ce. 


he contents of the fifth and fixth volumes are partly as 
follow : 

¢ Miller’s Autobiographies of remarkable men. 

¢ Petrarch. 

¢ Uriel Acofla. 

« Acreeable as it was to me toinguire concerning Petrarch, dif- 
agreeable has it been to examine Uriel Acofta’s account of himfelf. 

his unfortunate jew, troubled with doubts concerning the miraculous 
origin of bis religion, gave up all the connextons of his nobie birth, of 
his fortune and firuation, found in his neareft relatives his bittereft 
enemies, was fcornfully ftripped in the public fynagogue, fcourged, 
fpit on, trodden under foot, and, unable to bear the pangs of an ig- 
nominious excommunication, finally gave to himicif a voluntary death, 
The fuperfcription of his dying fpeech, Exemplar humane vita, al- 
ways appearcd to me afleéting. O, that every one, thruit by men 
out of the world, would write a few words for men, and bequeath to 
us his fample of human life to lay befide that of Acota! Human kind 
would foon poilefs a tock of famples. 

‘ From my childhood, | have abhorred nothing fo much as the 
perfecution or perfonal infult of a man on account of his religion, 
Whom can that concern but himfeif and God ? Who knows not of 
how difficult definition is the word Religion, when applied to internal 
perfuafions and convittions? ‘To one this phrafe, to another that 
phrafe, is internally painful. One cannot uniearn an early, another 
cannot learn a late impreficn. Yet on this varying fomething 
hang perhaps a!! our moral notions, all the more elattic {prings of our 
actions, our very idea of perfect conduct. One fees doubt where 
another fees certainty: the black infect in his teleicope eclipfes the 
fun. How creel then, how irrational, how ufelefs, how inhuman, 
when a man, a legiflature, a fynagogue, aflumes the province of iffu- 
ug the fentence of perfecution or damnation againit the religion of 
another, were he negro or Hindoo! 

« Shuddering, perufe the narrative of Acofta! liften to the plaints 
and fighs which he, an undecided apoftate, vents over the cifgrace 
put on him in the houfe of God, which all terminate in the fad op- 
preflive fecling of complete defertion and impotent defpair. ‘* Here 
you have the true hiflory of my life, and what kind of perfon I have 

een during this my tranfitory unfortunate exiftence, Judge of me 
jullly and impartially, ye fons of men; judge freely, boldly, and ac- 
cording to truth, as becomes men ;—and, if ye find aught that moves 
you to pity, bewail with me the fad lot of human kind, of which you 
alfo are fharers.”” 

‘ Thanks from the human race to all thofe who have fet in a true 
light the intolerab'e burdens and fetters, the unbecoming infults, the 
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seafing perfecutions, which men unbluthing, with a pretence of duty» 
nay with fhouts of joy, have on men inflicted on account of their re- 
ligione O!} Grotius, Locke, Penn, Shaftefbury, Bayle, Letbnitz, 
Spinoza, Voltaire ! in whatever elfe your notions differed, in this re- 
{pect ye have been angels of peace in behalf of them that were flain 
for the teftimony which they held; and who, from under the altar, 
ftill cry aloud in their blood for vengeance and for white robes. Ven- 

eance for fuch perfecutions has never failed to arrive: butitis high 
time that, from purer motives than the fear of retribution, we fhould 
adopt and aét upon the dictates of truth and humanity.’ 

© Saint-Pierre. Comenius’s addre/s in bebalf of ibe general amendment o 
human affairs. Hawe we now a public and a patria (Vaterland) Lde 
ihofe of the antients ? 

« Changes of opinion in different periods. 

© Grotius and his fucceffors. 

Thoughis of Le ibnit: 3 and on bis charaSer, 
Hi; merits as a Germar. 

Greek art, a fchool of umanixaton. 

Of youthful expreffion. 

Hero-figures of ibe Greeks. 

Divine figures of the Greeks. 

© Have the Greeks exhaufied all the ideal forms of beauty? Is not the 
holy virgin of ihe Italian painicrs a no le/s original than perfe@ idea? Of 
Chrijtian art. 

© Of the ufe to be derived from the fluc'y of Greek art. Of the value 
of natural manners. Of our clothes, attitudes. and ceremonials, compared 
avith thofe of the antients. Of Angelica Kauffman. 

© Influence of poetry on Greek art. 

On the refinement of social manners. 

Of Chriftian grace. Of Raphael and others. 

Homer and Montefquieu. Of public manners and public Spirit. 

Of liberty of thought and inquiry. Of commerce unreftrained. The 
veader reminded of fome meritorious men. 

In thefe mifcellanies, M. HErpeER difplays a benevolent 
temper, confiderable erudition, and much imagination. He 
thinks like a poet, vividly, and in metaphor ; feldom like a phi- 
lofopher, calmly and abftraGtedly : he excels, therefore, in de- 
coration rather than in inquiry; and even his eloquence bor- 
ders on excefs, It is ftudioufly gorgeous, rarely neat,—the 
ftyle of an energumen, not of a fage. His trains of idea, like 
gliding fenfires, are feen to fhine, but not to illuminate. His 
ftyle is harfh, quaint, and innovative. He is oftener affe&ted 
than original ; oftener obfcure than deep ; he wants arguments 
frequently, illu‘trations never, and his favourite illuftrations are 
mythological allegories and ailufions. Yet his poetry is as re- 
markable for fimplicity as his profe is for ornament. 


His general character as an author refts its diftin€tion chiefly 
on a bafis of oriental erudition, which has given him confe- 
quence as a theologian; and on a flowery fancy, which has 


enabled 
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enabled him to fling a fhowy profufion of imagery even over 
vague and trivial thoughts. Yet he has perhaps acquired, in 
his own country, a greater name than he is likely to attain elfe- 
where. A character for genius is oftener the refult of fplendid 
than of folid talents. If a fanciful declaimer happens to meet 
the views of atheological or political party, he is more fure of 
the loud fupport of the difpenfers of reputation, than a more ori- 
ginal thinker or aclofer reafoner. Such has in fome degree 
been the fortune of HERDER. Philofophers, by their treacherous 
appiaufe, have encouraged the religious world to admire and ve- 
nerate his works, ‘They felt that he would contribute, more 
than any writer of his time, to diminifh the real afcendancy of 
the facred bow ks, notwithftanding his enthufiaftic veneration for 
the authors of their compofition. Lamiliar with the turns of 
oriental intellect, his imagination has known how to tranfplant 
itfelf into the very (vil and climate of the eaft, to evolve the 
Jatent meaning of their extravagant byperboles and wildeft fic- 
tions, and to compofe parables, tales, and pious rhapfodies, 
in the very (pirit of their confecrated legends anc traditions, 
Thele produétions have materially diminifhed that fentiment of 
difcrepancy between the natural march of the human mind, as 
we are accuftomed to infer it from the hiftory of Greek and 
Roman literature, and the equally real march of the human 
mind, as exemplified in the Hebrew writings; the unparalleled 
form of which has furely contributed, not lefs than their in- 
trinfic excellence, to obtain for them the honours of /upernatu- 
ralin{piration. For this peculiarity, the voluminous labours of 
HERDER have efpecially accounted; and to his panegyrical but 
explanatory effufions, the world is probably in fome degree in- 
debted tor the fevere and fatisfactory criticiim of the rational 
Eichhorn :—but the feaifolding may in time be forgotten by 
the pofleflor of the edifice. 





ArT. VII. Second Veyage dans I’ Interieur de P Afrique, ce. i.e. A 
fecond Journey into the internal Parts of Africa, by the Cape of 
Good Here, in the Years 1783, 84, &5. By F. ve VarLuanr. 
Svo. 3 Vols. Paris. Third Year of the Republic. Imported 
by De Botte, London, Price 11. 1s. fewed. 


W 5 have already characterized this livgly and ingenious tra- 
veller, in our account of his firgefourne *. ‘The fame 
enthufiafm, quick fenfibility, humanity, and communicative 
difpofition, diftinguifh the prefent publication ; which is, like 
‘the former, rather a detail of the writer’s own adventures, than 


OR 


* Sce Appe endix to vol. i, of the New Saiies, p. 481. 
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a regular defcription of the countries which he vifited. The 
minutenefs with which every thing is recorded that relates to 
the working of his own mind, and to the firokes of character 
difplayed by all with whom he was connected, wil!, by readers 
of a lefs fentimental caft, be thought to run into prolixity ; and 
perhaps the matter ufually confidered as important bears a lefs 
proportion to the reft in this than in the former work, Never- 
thelefs it is, on the whole, copious in entertainment, and con- 
tains a number of curious particulars, as well with refpect to 
man, as to the various parts of animate and inanimate nature. 
Some of thefe we fhall extra@, for the prefent gratification of 
our readers, and as a fpecimen of whzt they may expect from 
the work at large. 

The firft volume is preceded by a fhort hiftorical account of 
what pafled at the Cape, in the interval of the author’s two 
journies. He arrived from the firft foon after the place had 
been put under the protection of the French, in the laft war; 
and the change of manners and taltes, efpecially among the 
females, which the prefence of the French troops had intro- 
duced, is defcribed with much humour. Gaiety and military 
operations were going on together, and formed the only bufi- 
nefs of the fettlement. A project of the latter kind afforded a 
curious fcene, which we fhall give as a trait of national cha- 
racter: This was an attempt to form a Hottentot regiment: 

¢ Never did project afford fo much fcope for ridicule as this; as 
every one would acknowlege who had viewed the manceuvres of this 
grotefque corps. I had this pleafure one day, when | perceived a 
fervant of the Company inftru&ting them in what he called the military 
exercife. Never did I laugh fo much; norcan I yet think of it without 
laughing. A perfon who has feen, in a Fair, monkies under the lath 
of a fhowman perform their exercife, joitle againit each other by 
contrary movements, turn round out of time, jump or ftoop when 
they ought to march or wheel about, may form an idea of the ma- 
neeuvres of our half-favages. Not one of them being able to diftin- 
guifh his right hand from his left, it may be imagined how they 
obeyed the word of command. All, with an ideot-air, had their eyes 
fixed upon the officer: but fcarcely had he given a command, when, at 
the fame initant, every man, agitated with a convulfive motion, made 
a different evolution. All that could be taught them was to ftand ia 
a line, prefl2d againft each other.’ 

Mr. Le VarILtiant’s firft vifit, in this fecond tour, was to 
the colonifts who were fettled round the Cape. As the grada- 
tions between high civilization and the fav2ge ftate are very in- 
ftru€tive faéts in the hiftory of mankind, we tranflate fome of 
his obtervations refpeCting this point : 

* The colonifts of the Cape may be divided into three claffes ; thofe 
who inhabit the vicinity of the Cape, to the diftance of five or fix 
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Jeagues; thofe who live at a diftance more remote, who occupy thé 
interior parts of the country; and thofe who hav» removed ftill farther 
to the frontiers of the colony, amorg the Hottentot.. The firft, pof- 
feffing good eftates or handfome country-houfes, may be likened 
to thofe whom we formerly called little country-gentry, and differ 
much from the other colonilts in comfort and luxury ; efpecially in 
their manners, which are haughty and difdainful. Here, all the evil 
proceeds from opulence. The fecond, imple, hofpitable, kind, are 
the cultivators who jive on che fruits of their induitry. Here, the 
good refults from mediocrity. “Tire laft clafs, wndigent, and too lazy 
to draw their fubfiftence ‘rom the foil, have no ovher refource than 
the product of a few catile, which they mainiain as they ean. Like 
the Bedouin Arabs, it is their greate.t exertion to drive from pafture 
to pafture, from canton to canton. This rambling lite prevents them 
from building fixed habitations. When their flocs and herds oblige 
them to fojourn for fome time io a particular fpor, they haftily con- 
ftruét a rude hut, which they cover with mats, like the Hottentots, 
whofe cuftoms they have adopted, and from whom they now differ 
only in feature and colour. Their neceflitous condition proceeds from 
their belonging to no precife fituation of focial life. Thefe indolent 
wanderers are in general an objeét of horror to their induftrious 
neighbours, who dread their approach, and remove as far as poMible 
from them; becaufe, having no property of their own, they violate 
without fcruple that of others ; and when their cattle are unprovided 
with pafture, they fecretly conduct them to the firit cultivated land 
in their reach. Here, if they can hope not to be difcovered, they 
remain till all is devoured. If their trefpafs be found out, then be- 
gin complaints, quarrels, lawfuits, in which recourf: muft be had to 
the drofart, and which ufually terminate in making three enemies,— 
the culprit, the plaintiff, and the judge.’ 


A circumftance in natural hiftory,—which an unwillingnefs 
to admit any fact, for which we cannot account on known 
principles, has caufed to be explained away in a manner con- 
tradiClory to evidence,—=is the fafcinating power of ferpents. 
As we confider the prefent writer to be very good authority in 


a point of this kind, we fhall infert a relation from his own ex- 
perience : 


« Cafling my eyes on the trees, I perceived a motion in the 
branches of tbat which was neareft to us. We prefently heard the 
piercing cries of a butcher-bird, which was ftruggling in convulfions. 
Oar firit idea was that it lay under the talons of {ome bird of prey :— 
but, on furveying it more attentively, we were much furprifed to fee 
on the next branch a very large ferpent; which, totally immoveable, 
but prepared to trike, and with enflamed eyes, fixed the poor animal. 
The bird agitated itfelf and ftruggled in a frightful manner, but fear 
had taken away all its powers ; and, as if held by the feet, it feemed 
to have loft the faculty of flying away. One of us went for a gun: 
but, before he returned, the bird was dead, and he fhot only the fer- 
pent. [then caufed the diftance between the two creatures to be 
meafured, and found that it was three feet and a half; fo that all the 
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eompany were convinced that the bird could not have perifhed by the 
bite of the ferpent. | plucked the bird in their prefence, and made 
them all remark that it was entire, and had nos the leaft wound. 

¢ A fimilar adventure had before occurred to me in the canton of 
Twenty-four Rivers, which | now related te my companions, in order 
to confirm what they had juft feen. One day, as 1 was fhooting in a 
morafs, I heard on a fudden very fhri!! and painful cries iffue from 2 
tuft of reeds. Curious to know the caufe, I approached genily, and 
faw a little moufe which, like the butcher-bird, was in a convullive 
agony ; and, two paces farther, I perceiv ed a ferpent locking in- 
tently on it. As foon as the reptile e perceived me,he fkulked away ; 
but the effect of his pretence had already taken place. Having caught 
the moufe, it expired 1 in mv hand, without my being ab le, on th e mot 
attentive examination, to difcover the a¢tuc! caufe of its death.’ 


S] 


We fhall not proceed to copy the ftory of a captain in Gor- 
don’s regiment, who was fafcinated by a ferpent ‘which he did 
not fee: but it is certain that the belief of an attra‘live power 


refiding in thefe animais is general zmong the natives of thofe 
countries, 


There is an air of fublimity in the author’s defcription of 
the Cape itfelf, or point of Africa: 


‘Placed in the moft favourable fituation perhaps in the univerfe for 
the grand {pectacle of natu Wes Thad at my y right the Ada intic, at m 
left the Indian ocean, and before me the Sout! hern; which, loudly 
dafhing at my feet, feemed defirons of attacking the chain of moune 
tains, and fwallowing up all Africa. To reader more magnificent 
the fublime view of this fcene, I had o: nly towith that J might be wit- 
nefs to one of thofe ftorms (vormexts) which gave the promontory its 
firftappeliation. During fome hours, I was led to ho ype for this event, 
from the trains of fog which the w ind raifed from the farface of the 
waters: but my expectati ons foon vanifhed, and the air became fo 
pure and calm, that at the caftern extremity of Falle Bay 1 clearly 
diftinguifhed the famous Cape of Needles, which, when pilots have 
the misfortune to be miitaken in their reckoning, expofes them to cer- 
tain fhipwreck. However, notwithfanding the calm in the air, the 
fea was not without agitation. Its aflux, oppofed to many contrary 
currents, gave it a tumultuous fweil. Its billows had not that ma- 
jettic regularity which, in happier climates, rolls them in order to the 
fhore, and brings them one after another to die there—too faithful an 
image of life and of the nothing which fucceeds it. Here, the broken 
waves, one cn another, came tumultuouliv to dafh on the fhallows 
and rocks, fo often beaten by ftorms.’ 


In his journey over the arid and defolate regions on the 
weftern fide of Africa, the author was often obliged to contend 
with hunger and thir - ; the latter, in particular, was the caufe 
of dreadful fufferings to himfelf and his train: the extremity 
of which, with their fudden relief, is painted with admirable 
force and truth in the following paffage: 
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‘ The fun had already difappeared from the mountain. Unable te 
difcover any thing, we fought a commodious place for pafling the 
night. We kindled a fire behind a great rock, that we might not 
be perceived by the Bofhiefmen, and retired to it. All my Hotten- 
tots crouched round the fire, with their elbows relling on their 
knees, and their head between their hands, keeping that mournful 
filence which is the ufual effect of deep defpair. They at length lay 
down on the ground and prepared for fleep, thus feeking a momen- 
tary forgetfulnets of evils which mult recur with more bitternefs. Jf 
was ftretched on the ground like them: but not having, like them, 
the faculty of calling fleep at pleafure, I wholly abandoned myfelf to 
the dreadful reflections which fuited the horror of my fituation..... 
About an hour after midnight, Klaas, always occupied with me, and 
inceflantly on the watch to bring me favourable news, fuddenly ap- 
proached, and, with a tone that announced the palpitations of hope, 
told me that he perceived lightning in the weitern quarter; that the 
clouds appeared to collect over our heads; and that infallibly we 
fhould have a ilorm. Though we had been deceived in the plain with a 
delufive hope, more cruel than even the certainty of our misfortunes, 
I gave credit, in fpite of myfelf, to the report of Klaas; and, half. 
opening the mantle in which | was wrapped, to confider the effects of 
this new tempett, I forefaw, in my turn, that it would burft on the 
mountain, and that we could not fail to partake of its benefits. 

‘ Prefently I heard the noife of fome large drops, the beneficent 
precurfors of an abundant fhower. All my fenfes, in a moment, di- 
lated with joy, opened to new life. I got from under my covering ; 
and, lying on my back, with my mouth open, I received with ex- 
tacy the drops that by chance fell into it. Each of them appeared a 
refrefhing balm to my parched tongue and lips. I repeat it—the 
pureft pleafure of my whole life was that which I tafted in this deli- 
cious inftant, purchafed by fuch protracted anguifh. The cloud was 
not long in diffolving on all fides. It fell during three hours in tor- 
rents, contending in noife with the thunder, which did not ceafe to 
rumble over our heads. All my people ran here and there through 
the ftorm, congratulating each other with an air of triumph on feeing 
themfelves fo bathed. ‘They felt their powers revive; and they 
feemed as it were to fwell themfelves out, in order to offer a larger 
furface to the rain, and toimbibe more of it. For myfelf, I felt fo 
fweet a pleafure from foaking like them, that, for the fake of pre- 
ferving more clofely the benignant frefhnefs, I would not pull off my 
cloaths. _ At length, the cold which began to feize me obliged me 
entirely to ftrip, and to re-place myfelf under my mantle.’ 


Many of the author’s details of natural hiftory, though not 
in a {cientific drefs, are curious and amufing. We fhall give 
an article refpecting a quadruped hitherto imperfectly defcribed 
by writers, the Kainfi, a {pecies of gazelle or antelope. 

« The kainfi has received from the Dutch its name of rock-jumper 
(klip-/pringer ), merely on account of the nimblenefs with which ® 
bounds from rock to rock ; and in fact, of all the gazelle tribe it is 
the moft active. It is the fize of a roebuck of a year old, and has a 
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coat of a yellowith grey: but its hair 1s fingular in this refped, thar, 
inftead of being round, fuppie, and folid, “like that of moll quadru- 
peds, it is fi at, harfh, and fo little adherent to the fkin, that the leatt 
friction caufes it to fall off. Hence nothing is more eafy than to flrip 
the animal of hair, dead or alive; fri¢lion, or even touching th : hie ‘ 
is fufficient for the purpofe. Often have | endeavoured to preterve 
the fur of thofe which I had killed, without being able to effect it: 
notwith Randing ail my precautions in fkinning them, the greateit part 
of the hair fell off Another particularity 3 is the brictienefs of the harrs : 
which is fuch that, if a portion be taken between the fingers, and 
swilted with the other hand, tie hairs break. ‘his property, hee 
ever is common to feveral quadrupeds which live among rocks. 

This gazeile alfo differs from the cther fpecies in the form of its 
hoof, which is not pointed jike theirs, but rounded at the extre Mity ; 
and, as itis its cuftom, in leaping or walking, to pinch with the point 
of the hoof without bearing on the hecl, it teaves a print diftingu:fh- 
able from thofe of allthe African antelopes. Its fleth is exquiiite, and 
much in requelt, efpecially among the hunters, he panthers 
and leopards are equally fond of it. 1 have heard the Hottentots 
relate that thefe animals unite to hunt the kainfis and that, when the 
latter has taken refuge on the point of fome flee ep rock, one of them 
will go below to wait “for the prey, while the reft advance and try to 
force it to precipitate itfelf. I do not, however, give credit to thefe 
pretended affociations of animals of the tyger kind. 

© The chace of the kainfi is very amufing. Jt can fcarcely, indeed, 
be forced by dogs, from who it foon efcapes by its inconceivable 
agility, and gets out of their reach on the point cf fome infulated 
rock ; on which it remains for hours together, fafe from all purfuit, 
and iufpended, as it were, over the abyfs:—bet in this pofition ic 
jeems to offer the beft mark to the ball or the arrow; and if the 
hunter cannot always eafily g et at it after he has killed it, be may 
aimoit conftantly dioot it. Aare times have I been witnefs of the 
extreme nimblonefs of the animal: but one day I faw an inflance of 
it which aitoniihed me. I] was hunting one, and from the nature of 
the place it was faddenly ! fo preffed by my dogs, that it feemed to 
have no poffibility of ~—e Before it, was an monte perpendicu- 
lar crag which flopped it fort: but on this wail, which I thought 
vertical, was a littie led dge projecting two inches at moft, which the 
kainfi had perceived. He leaped on Its and to my great furprife que 
fait. I thought at leaft that he would foon be precipitated ; and 1 
dogs them(elves fo much expeéted it, that they ran below to feize him 
when he fhould fall, f threw flones at him to endeavo our to make him 
lofe his balance. All at once, as if he had divined my pine er he 
collected all his force, fprang to my fide, flew over my head, and then, 
aiighting fome paces from me, efcaped like lightning. LI might fii i 
eattiy have fhot him, but bis leap had fo fur priled ‘and p! leafed me 
that i gave him his life. My dogs pe were taken in, who, col nfufed 
at his efcape, did not return to me without a kind of fhame. 


Ve fhall finifh our extracts ae a fpecimen of the writer’s 


talent for human defcription, The people of whom he gives 
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the following account are a wandering tribe of favages, much 
dreaded by the neighbouring Hottentots : 


« The Hoeozwana is of a very fmall ftature, and he ts a tall man 
among them who reaches five feet (five fect four inches Englifh) : 
but thefe {mall bodies, perfeétly proportioned, unite with wonderful 
ftrength and agility a certain air of affurance, boldnefs, and pride, 
which awes the fpectator, and pleafed me infinitely. Of all the tribes 
of favages which I have known, none has appeared to me endowed 
with fo active a foul and fo indefatigable a conilitution. ‘Their head, 
though it has the principal charaters of that of the Hottentot, is yet 
more rounded at the chin. ‘They are alfo much lefs black, and have 
that leaden hue of the Malays which, at the Cape, is ciltinguifhed by 
the name of dcoguined. Their hair, more frizzled, is fo thort, thar 
at firtt I thought them fhaved. Their nofe is itll flatter than that of 
the Hottentot; or rather, they have no nofe, and the organ in them 
confilts of two Aattened noitrils, projecting, at moft, five or fix lines, 
From this nullity of nofe it refults that the Hoozuana, viewed in pro- 
file, is ugly, and very like a monkey. Viewed in front there ap- 
pears at the firft glance fomething very extraordinary, the forehead 
seeming to occupy more than half of the face. Yet he has fo much 
expreflion, and fuch large and lively eyes, that, notwithitanding this 
fingular appearance, he is agreeable enough to the view. 

« The heat of the climate freeing him from all neceility of cloathing, 
he is quite naked during the whole year, except a very {mall jacka}- 
{xin tied over his loins by two ftraps, the ends of which fall on his 
hams, Hardened by this conitant habit of nudity, he becomes fo in- 
fenfible to the variations of the atmofphere, that, when he tranfports 
himfcit from the burning fands of the plain to the {nows and froits of 
the mountains, he feems not to feel the cold. His hut does not re- 
femble that of the Hottentot. It is cut vertically in the middle, fo 
that one of the Hottentot huts would make two of thkefe. In their 
emigrations, they futfer the kraal (or encampment) to remain ; in 
order that, if any other horde of their nation fhould pafs that way, 
they might make ufe of it. On the march, the emigrants have no 
other fhelter for repofe than a mat fulpended and inclined on two 
fticks; and they frequently fleep on the bare ground, when the pro- 
jeCtion of a rock ferves them for fhelter. If, however, they ftop any- 
where to fojourn for fome time, and find materials for the conftruc- 
tion of their huts, they then build a kraal: but, at their departure, 
thev leave it like all the reft. This cuftom of working for their 
comrades announces a fociable character, and benevolent difpefitions. 
In fact, they are not only good hufbands and fathers, but excellent 
affociates. Inthe fame kraal, no one appropriates any thing to him- 
felf, but all belongs to all. When they meet with other bands of the 
fame nation, they give them a kind reception and protection; in 
thort, they treat them as brothers, though perhaps they have never 
before teen them. 

« Naturally active and nimble, the Hoozuana makes it his {port to 
climb the highcit mountains and peaks; and this difpofition was of 
great fervice to me. ‘The ftream on which I was encamped had a 


coppery taite, and a naufeous odour, which rendsred the water unfit 
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to drink. My cattle, accuftomed to the bad waters of the countrys 
wer2 contented with it: but I was afraid that my people would be in- 
jured by it, and I would not fuffer them to make ufe of it. My Hoo- 
guanas had no milk for me, fince they only pofleffed fome poor ftolen 
cows. I afked them if they knew of any good fpring in the neigh- 
bourhood of their kraal to which I cou!d fend my people for water ; 
inftantly, without making any anfwer, they ran to their mountains, 
and in lefs than two hours broucht all my fkins and veffels full of ex- 
cellent water. During all the time of my flay on the ftream, they 
rendered me the fame fervice. One of thele journies would have colt 
a Hottentot a whole day. 

‘ When they are on an expedition, the want of water does not dif. 
quiet them, even in the midit of the deferts. By a particular art, 
they know how to difcover that which is concealed in the bowels of 
the earth ; and their fkili in this point is even fupertor to that of the 
other Africans. Animals, in a like cafe, perceive the water, but it is 
only by the fcent; and the emanations muft be brought by a current 
of airs confequently, the water muit be to windward, During my 
abode in the defert in my firit journey, my favages had more than 
once fhewed the fame faculty ; and, initru¢cted by them, I had alfo 
acquired it. The Hoozuana, more fkilful, has need only of fight. 
He lies on his belly, looks toa diftance, and, if the intermediate 
fpace contains any fubterraneous fource, he rifes and points out the 
place with his finger. That etherial and fubile exhalation, which 
alcends from every current of water when not buried too deeply in 
the earth, fuffices him for the difcovery, As to lagunes and other 
exterior depofits formed by the rains, they have a fenfible evapora- 
tion, which points them oat to him even when mafked by a mound of 
hillock. If there be running waters, fuch as brooks and rivers, their 
_ abundant vapours enable him to trace all the finuofities of the ftream. 

‘ The Hoozuana has no other arms than a bow and arrow: the 
latter are very fhort, and are carried on the fhoulder in a quiver about 
18 inches long and four in diameter, made of the bark of aloe’s wood, 
and covered with the fkin of a great lizard found in all the rivers, 
efpecially on the banks of the Orange and the Fih-river. Obliged 
to maintain a numerous company, and defirous of making the horde 
partake of my plenty of game, I went daily to kunt, and was always 
attended by a large numberof Hoozuanas, If J hunted in the moun- 
tains, 1 climbed the rocks with them: in the plain, I ufed one of my 
horfes:—but, whether it was their office to follow me, or to drive to- 
wards me the zebras and gazelles, they were always indefatigable ; and 
atwhatever pace I put my hoife, | faw them ftill at my fide. During all 
| the long journey which they performed with me, never did they belie 
_ their charaéter. In many refpects they feemed to refemble the Arabs, 
who, equally wanderers, equally brave and predatory, are unchange- 
ably faithful in their engagements, and would defend to the laft drop 
ot blood the traveller who purchafes their fervices, and puts himfelf 
under their protection. 

‘ Were my project of crofling Africa entirely from north to fouth 
practicable, it could only be with thefe Hoozuanas. I am convinced 
that fifty men of this fober, brave, and indefatigable nation would 

ve fafficed me to effectuate it; and I fhall ever regret having 
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known them too late, and under circumftances in which innumerable 
misfortunes had compelled me to renounce my defign,—at leaft for 
the prefent.’ 


This work is accompanied with plates, tolerably executed, 
We felt a want, in reading it, of a general map of the writer’s 
travels, which is faid to be fold feparately, but of which no 
copy is yet come to our hands. When a tranflation appears, 
which, doubtlefs, will be undertaken, we hope this map will be 


prefixed ; and that a2 good index, alfo, will not be omitted. A; 
al. 
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Art. X. Rapport fait a fa Majefté Louis XVM. i. e. Report made 
to his Majefty Louis XVIL1. 8vo. pp. 275. a Conftance, 
London, De Boffe. 1796. 


N July 1795, 2 high-toned manifefto was publifhed by Louis 
XVIII. which the penetration of M. de Calonne inftantly 
contemplated as prejudicial to the caufe of royalty in France, 
He felt that the dificulty lay in obtaining a reftoration, not in 
obtaining authority in cafe of a reftoration. After the repent- 
ance of Monk had raifed Charles the Second to the throne, 
the new monarch could govern without rifk or inconvenience. 
M. de Calonne, therefore, in his Tableau d’ l'Europe, (a work 
noticed in our roth vol. p. 495.) affected to confider this ma- 
nifefto as not exprefling the real fentiments of the king; and 
with great prudence attributed to him a difpofition to accept a 
very qualified authority. This is obvioufly expedient : Louis 
XVIII. can depend, in any circumftance, on the whole fupport 
of the thorough royalifts: what he requires at prefent is the 
co-operation of mixt-monarchy-men, of friends to the contti- 
tution of 1791, of men grown rich under the new order of 
things, whom Agrarian doétrines begin to alarm. Such men 
alone could fmooth the way for his return. 

Unluckily, M. de Calenne’s point of view required an auk- 
ward difavowal. A more ingenious remedy fuggefted itfelf to 
the author of this report. It was to fhew that the manifetto it- 
felf contains nothing inconfiftent with the antient conftitution 
of France; nor that conftitution any thing inconfiftent with a 
much higher degree of political liberty than even M. de Calonne 
feems to defire. This ex-miniiter is all the while treated as 2 
blafphemer ef the royal fincerity and of the original conftitution 
of France. The book difplays great legal knowlege, and 4 
high fenfe of dignity. 

At p. #54, the author thus exprefles himfelf : 

« Modern times, the times preceding the revolution, offer but an 
affiGting picture of abufes which it was neither poflible to overlook not 
juit to tolerate. 
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¢ Firtt, the mof effential right of the citizen, the right of voting 
che laws and the taxes, was fallen into a fort of difufe ; and the royal 
power was accuftomed to order of itlelf what it ought to have or- 
dered only with the concurrence of the reprefentatives of the people. 

‘ This right effentially belonging to the nation feemed transferred 
‘9 the parliaments; and even the liberty of their fuffrages was often 
violated by beds of juitice. 

« The laws, regulations, and general detifions of the king, which 
fhould be agreed in council, and which affume to be authorized dy the 
advice of the council, were often not agitated there; and this legal 
falfehood was become habitual. 

« Some of the clergy, by accumulating a plurality of benefices, by 
non-refidence, by their corrupt ufe of ecclefiaitical property, violated 
the laws of the itate, and the fpirit of their own rules. 

« Part of the nobility had an origin not very analogous to the ob- 
ject of the inftitution, and the fervices in which they were bound to the 
country were never exacted, 

‘ The exemptions from taxation granted to the firft two orders 
were fan&ioned by the laws of the ftate, but were not the fort of re- 
compenfe to which their utility was entitled. 

‘ Criminal commiffions, arbitrarily feleted, had the power of en- 
dangering the life of innocent perfons. 

¢ Thefe a&s of authority, which, witheut accufation or judgment, 
could infringe the liberty, were violations of the fecurity of the 
citizen, 

‘ The courts of juftice, of which the ftability was the more important, 
as, during the abfence of the nationa! body, they were the only de- 
fenders of the nation, had been fupprefied and replaced by magiftra- 
cies, which had not the public confidence ; and, fince their re-efta- 
biifhment, innovations had been attempted in the mot important ob- 
jects of their jurifdidtion. 

‘ In matters of finance, the fundamental laws had undergone ftill 
greater infringement: taxes had been levied without the confent of the 
nation or of its reprefentatives. 

« Taxes had been levied pofterior to the wra fixed by the govern. 
ment for their ceffation. 

* Taxes originally infignificant had been irregularly and prodi- 
gioufly increafed: a part of the public burdens prefled harder on the 
poor than on the rich. 

‘ Taxes were diftributed among the feveral provinces, without any 
accurate notion of their relative ability to contribute. 

‘ There was reafon to fufpeét that an oppofition to taxation had 
frequently obtained a diminution of the impoit; fo that a want of pa- 
triotifm was become a ttle to indulgence. 

‘ Some provinces had obtained commutations for taxes more fa- 
vourable than the levy would have been, and thefe aggravated the 
burdens of the other provinces, 

* Thefe commutations being made once for all, and the taxes in 
the non-commuting diftri¢ts being by feverer perquifitions continually 

ugmented, the inequality of affef[ment was always increafing. 

‘ Taxes, which ought to have been affefled by the contributers, 
Were alleffed by the officers of the crown in a partial manner. 
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« The king was his own judge in matters of impoft, 

* Peculiar commiflions were appointed to try tical caufes, to the 
prejudice of the regular tribunals. 

‘The public debt, which was a heavy grievance, had been con. 
tracted without the confent of the nation. 

« The loans, to which the courts of juftice were accuftomed to give 
a confent which they had no right to beftow, had been exceeded with 
treachery derogatory to the tribunals whofe fanétion was thus eluded; 
fraudulent to the public creditors, from whom the real amount of the 
monies borrowed was concealed, and deceptive to the nation, which 
knew not of half its burdens. 

‘ The public expenditure was unlimited by law as to its objea. 

« The funds applicable to the perfonal expences of the king, tothe 
debts of the ftate, and to the expences of government, were difcri- 
minated only by the fecret and perfonal wili of the king. 

« The perfonal expences of the king had been carried to an enor- 
mous height. Some debts of the ftate, of which the term of payment 
was elapled, had been eluded. The king at his pleafure accelerated 
or retarded the payment of different branches of the outgoings. 

¢ Inthe pay of the military, as much was allotted to the oflicers, as 
to the whole foldiery. 

« Almoft ail the dependants of government were exceflively paid, 
efpecially ina country in which honour would have fufficed to pur- 
chafe the mafs of public fervices. 

‘ The penfion-hit had been rup up to an amount beyond all propor- 
tion, greater thaninany other European country of equal revenue. 

« Such were the facts of which the nat.on was entitled to complain ; 
and, if the exillence of thefe abufes was a fault of the government, the 
poflibility of their exiftence was a fault of the conftitution.’ 


It is inftruclive to find a royalift emigrant recognizing, in 
the fallen government of France, grievances fo manifold, Ie 
proves that, even amid thofe whom temper or connexions may 
hurry into hoftilities towards the men who undertake the office 
of reform, there will always be found many whofe confcience 
really approves their courage and their views. The reader 
fhould cOmpare this acknowlegement of abufes with the ftate- 
ments of M. ge l’I/le: fee Art. VI. of this Appendix. 





Art. XI. Lettre de M. pe Catonne, &c. i.e. Letter of M. pg 
Caton ne to the Citizen Author of the pretended Report made to 
his Majefty Louis XVIIi. 8vo. 1s. London, De Bofe. 
1796. 

T wis anfwer to a grave and refpectable volume is fuller of 

farcafm and perfonalities than of wit or information. It 
may amufe to fee two emigrants accufing each other of citizen- 
ifm, and feleQing from each other’s writings many paflages 
which would pot have mifbecome the pen of Bri/at. 
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Art. XIT. Richard Louexherz, &e. i. e. Richard Lion-heart, a 
Poem, in Seven Books. 8vo. 358 pages. Berlin. 1796. 


pate in the fourteenth century, the metrical romance in- 
troduced itfelf into England, and was induftrioufly culti- 
vated by the maéers, the rude verfifiers of that era. Kichard 
Cueur de Lion foon became a favourite hero. His exploits 
were alike dear to the religious and the chivalrous paffions of 
the people. The fcene of them, lying in the marvellous Eaft, 
offered an ample play-room to the wildett freaks of ilion. The 
poets of Provence began; and thofe of England continued to 
embellifh his ge/fes, which the avowed efteem of the liberal and 
polifhed Saladin for this excellent barbarian will juftity exalt- 
ing into traits of heroifm. Of our native rhimed tales con- 
cerning him, the moft extenfive has been partly analyled in the 
4th fe&tion of Warton’s Hiftory of Englifh Poetry *. 

We own that it was with fome ardor of patriotic curiofity 
that we took up the volume before us. We knew what the 
fancy of Arioffa had made of the adventures fimilarly circum- 
ftanced. We knew into how complete and fafcinating a whole 
the felecting tafte of Vieland had fhapen the enterprife of Huen 
of Bourdeaux. The Arabic wizardry of the Italian, or the 
elfen mythology of the German poet, feemed to offer rival re- 
fources for a fupernatural machinery. We hoped that, like 
the French, we wete about to owe to fome foreign Ta/o a na- 
tional epopcea. 

How great was our difappointment at finding, in thefe feven 
cantos, only a wearifome narrative of one of the traditional ad- 
ventures of the life of Richard! His melancholy captivity is 
chiefly the theme ; and the fuccefsful friendfhip of the taithful 
Blondel is made the main prop of curiofity and fympathy. The 
hero is forgotten in favour of his generous deliverer. AZ. de 
Sedaine, in his lively dramatic after-piece, had impreffed in more 
glowing colours this truly beautiful incident: his celebrated 
O Richard! o men roi! is more pathetic than the analogous 
minftrel-fong of the prefent author, ‘The tale, which might 
have fufficed for an affecting ballad, is here dilated into a te- 
dious epic poem. Its trailing ftyle, which caricatures while it 
imitates the expanfion of Wieland, and which tranfplants to a 
degree of plagiarifm his favourite turns of phrafe, ftill farther 
contributes to the dullnefs of this {tring of ftanzas. 





* For our accounts of Mr. Warton’s valuable work, fee Rev. 
vols, ], and Ixvi. 
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Art. XTIT. Firjie: ive de da Conjuratitn, &e. i.e. Hiltory of the 
Confpiracy of Louis Pusiiy JosepH D’ORLEANS, firft Prince 
of the Blood, Dulte of Orleans, Chartres, Nem Ours, Montpentier, 
aid aisle. Count of Rsamibeile, Vermandois, and Soiflons, 
furnamed EquaLity. Ly the Author of the Hilory of; hitin., 
{piracy of Maximilian ne S8vo. 3 Vols Park, 1796, 
Imported by De Botte, London. Pr iss. fewed. 


resis hiftorical romance, seainadi the work of a religious 

royalift, ftriGly conforms to all the rules of 7. 
written with fpirit: an oftentatioufly fevere wrnbaes pervades 
the reflections; and a fearing clequence continually imprint 
fome brand of infamy. It has the moit perfect unity of defen, 
and is incumbered with no epifedes. To the feveral incidents, 
a due relative extent is afligned: each occupies an attention 
proportioned— not to its intrinftc importance, but-=to its more 
or lefs connexion with the fate and fortunes of the hero In 
order to aggrandife his importance, and thus to enhance the 
intereft of the narrative, mighty events have been prefied into 
a feeming dependence on his see _ artificially conneQ- 
ed with his wifhes and «xertions. Was France aff Aed in 
178g with famine? (book 3 ) D’ Grltans had accompi.fhed, by 
his conisived monopolies, the wede-fpred mifery. Was an 
addiefs tent to the National Ailembly during bis fiay-in kng- 
Jard? (back 13 ) D’Orléans had EO from. Earl Stan- 
hope and Dr. aes this precious tribute. Had Roland, Brifot, 
Condorcet, Syeyes, recommended the inititution of a repu re In 
France? (book 17.) the ruin’d d'Orléans hed hired their elo. 
quence to Cciiplece the reigning dynalty, and to fmooth his 
paflage to the throne, 

As a compcfition, the work wants nothing but externa! 
and interne! marks of authenticity and veracity, documents, 
vouchers, probability, and the name of the author. Nor 
is it an ephemeral production. Where it libels, it mult 
be contradicted. It turnifhes new particulars of the par- 
Jiameniary proceedings which prepard the revolution. It 
illuitrates, with convincing detail, the horrible ftate of France 

under the Conftirutinz Aifembly. Yet it tends, perhaps, to 
operate as a fchvol of revolt, from its deicribing with fo ftu- 
dious a circumitantiality the regular methods in ufe at Paris for 
getting up, according to the preQur e of the circumftance, a fe- 
dition, a tumult, atiot, an infurrection, a tenth of Augull, or 
a malilacre. 

‘ihe frft book gives a curfory account of the anceftors of 
Louis PHinsp JoseEPH D’ORLEANS, fince they have formed 
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a feparate family from the royal dynafty of France, and of the 
early life of that prince. 

‘The fecond recounts his aggregation to the fociety of free- 
mafons, his firli con(piracy (as it is called) in concert with the 
parliamentary bodies of France, and his confequent exile to his 
villa of Viliers-Cotteret. 

Concerm oe one tociety of free-mafons, which in different 
countrics nas excited tne jealoufy of governments, the follow. 
ing paruculars are given} 

‘ Phe Enghih and [rith who came into France with James If. 
brose@at over this innovauon, which was long confined to the army. 
By deerces, the fociety made profelytes in moft of our towns, and 
ventured to aillemble there The obfcurity in which it lay for a 
long time lvlled the vigilance of the police; and, as foon as the ma- 
giltrate teemed dilpofed to interfere, it eluded the danger by putting 
at its head ine Count de Clermont, and by receiving into its bofom 
many per enages of high diftinction. After the death of de Clermont, 
ad’ Orléans iucceeded him. 

‘ Iuto tunis fociety, men of all countries and all feéts were indif- 
criminately received. It was divided and fubdivided into feétions 
called /oders, Neither fovereigns, nor minifters, nor their faithful 
agents, were initiated into its inner myferies. ‘They were admitted 
merely to give it confequence, and to hufh fufpicion. The fame re- 
jerve was obferved towards the indifcreet, and towards thofe who had 
a real intereft in withftanding its do¢trines and fecret views. ‘lhefe 
perfons attained only the f{ubordinate degrees, and were made to be- 
lieve that no others exifted in the fociety than thofe which they had 
attained. ‘This diicretion was not obierved towards Louis Philip 
Tofeph; he obtained the higheit rank, and knew all that is communi- 
cated to a tried free. mafon. 

« A complete revelation of the fpirit and aim of the fociety was only 
made to thofe who were perionally interetted in adopting this fpirit, 
and promoting this aim. For this purpofe, previous experiments were 
tried on his bent, his conftancy, his fidelity. If thefe trials proved 
fatisfaftory, all the fecrets were unveiled to him, and he was per- 
mitted to know that the true free-maton has for his motto Ennemi du 
culte et des rois*. So early as 178g, fome members of this confe- 
deracy, and among others the Baron de Menou, (a member of the Con- 
ituting Affembly,) when they addrefzd letters to their colleagues, 
gied a feal with tiis infcription. 

« A few words will deicrive the do‘trines, to the maintenance and 
propagation of which Louis Philip Fo/eph had {worn to contribute with 
all his might, when he was admitted to the degree of mafter Ka- 
doth +. 

* Is it likely that the adheren@of the bigotted Tames II. thould 
we members and promoters of this inftitution, if it had for its device— 
wag Religion and to Kings? Or is it to be fuppofed that xone of 
‘hum were fully initiated? Rev. 

yt A Hebrew word fignifying He who forms anew. 
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«« All men are equal! no one ought to be the fuperior of ano. 
ther, nor to command him.’’ 

© Sovereigns belong to the many! the people bellow fovescignty 
as they will, and refume it when they will.” 

‘¢ Every religion, announced as the invention of God, is an ab. 
furcity.’? 

«© Livery authority calling itfelf fpiritual 1s afflumed and delufive,” 

‘ On his admiffion to the degree of Kadoth, Louis Philip Joseph was 
iutreduced by five free-mafons, called frorhers, nto a dark room. 
At the farther end was a ciltern, or charnel-houle, full of bones, if. 
laminated by a fepulchral lamp. in one corner, was an effigy clad 
asa king, and near it a double ladder, On his introdudtion, lie was 
fivetched on the ground like a corle, and ordercd to recite the creed 
of each degree which had been conterred oa lim, aud the caths he had 
feverally taken. ‘The intended honor was then explained to him, and 
be was required to fwear that he would never communicate it to a 
knight of Malia. Thefe ceremonies finithed, he was permitted to 
rife, commanded to climb the ladder, and to throw himielf from the 
upper icp. He obeyed, and was then informed that he had attained 
the ze plus wtra of tree-mafonry *. 

‘ Aiter this headlong jump, he was armed with a dagger, and 
bidden to plunge it into the crowned etigy. A blood-coloured fuid 
fpurted on the candidate, and ftained the floor. He was now defired 
to cut off the head of the figure, and to litt it in bis left hand, hold- 
ing the poignard in his right: which having done, he was informed 
that the bones in the citlern were thole of ames de Molai, grand- 
matlier of the order of Templars, and that tue man whofe blood he 
had been fpilling was Philip-/e-bel, king of France. He was next in- 
ftru€ted that the /gw of the degree, to which he had been promoted, 
confified in placing the rignt hand on the heart, in moving it hori- 
zontally forwards, and in letting it fall on the knee,—to defignate that 
the heart of a Kadofh is prone to vengeance ; ard that one Kadofh 
ofers his hand to another as if armed with a dagger. Thele bur- 
le(que tragic fcenes ended with a dialogue to this effect : 

« Q. Whatis to be faid at quitting the charnel houic? 

« A. Neckom +. 

© Q. What is in your hand? 

¢ A. The head of the traitor who affaffinated our father. 

Q. What are the names of the mafons who fhall build the new 
temple? 

« A. Paul-kal, Faras-kal f. 

‘ Thofe, I think, are notto be ridiculed who difcern in thefe dark 
fooleries a real con{piracy againft the fucceffors of Philip-le-bel. Yet, 
even if contemplated merely as difmal farces, they ought to be ab- 
horred ; for {porte which familiarize the handling of poignards, the 
fpouting of blood, and the excifion of heads, cannot but tend to form 
atrocious manners. It may be prefumed that, if {uch pantomimies had 


— —— 


® Who was to be made acquainted with all this /cret ceremony, 
and all that follows? 

+ A Hebrew word fignifying J have flaix. 

} Hebrew words fignitying Lh0/e who kill bla/phemers. 
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come to the knowlege of fovereigns, they would not have been tole- 
rated.’ 

The third book narrates the projects of d Orleans during his 
exile at Villers Cotteret; the rebellion of the parliaments and 
magiftracies ; the contrivances to produce famine and difcon- 
tent; the inftigation of the Calvinitts in the Place Dauphine. 

The fourth deicribes his conduct during the fecond Aflembly 
of Notables ; his artifices to acquire popularity ; his inftitu- 
tion of a factious fociety in the Palais-royal; and the fignal 
concerted between them to defcribe to their adherents the fite 
and number of outrageous riots which were to be undertaken. 

The fifth relates his temporary reconciliation with the 
Court; his intrigues with the electors of Paris ; and the houfe- 
gutting patronifed by him, in order to punifh a manufacturer 
who had refuled to enlift his journeymen in the fervice of the 
infurgents. 

‘The fixth tells of his tampering with the foldiery; of his ap- 
pointment to the prefidency of the National Aflembly; of the 
revolutionary fociety of Pafly ; and of the needlefs infurrection, 
civil warfare, and treacherous aflaffinations, which ftained with 
blood the ftreets of Paris on the sath and 13th of July 1789. 
From refpeét apparently for the laws of his country, the author 
does not at all allude to the 14th of July: but he evidently en- 
tertains an opinion of it rst very diffimilar from that advanced 
by Dr..Girtanner (fee our xvith vol. p. 524). 

The feventh book is very remarkabic, and prefents, in greater 
detail than we have elfewhere feen them, the moft important 
anecdotes of that extenfive maflacre or profcription which took 
place about the 4th of Auguft 1789; the day marked by the 
abolition of tithes and of the feudal fyftem. This carnage 
again is afcribed to the machinations of d’Orléans ; and it was 
fo cruel, fo univerfal, and fo deftructive, that our author very 
pertinently exprefles bis wonder that the members of an aflem- 
bly, which could affect ignorance of all thefe horrors, fhould 
ever have thought of reproaching their fucceflors for tolerating 
(probably from increafed impotency) the ice-holes of Avignon 
and of the fecond of September. : 

The eighth book reports the legiflative debates relative to the 
hereditary fucceflion of the crown, and the efforts made to in- 
fluence them by the partifans of @’Or/éans. 

The ninth afcribes to this prince exclufively the celebrated 
riots of the sth and 6th of Oétober. On this hypothefis, the 
removal of the king and royal family to Paris mult have been 
accidental; not at all intended by Fayette, Bailly, and the friends 
to liberty and order: not even intended originally by d'Orééans. 
Now this cannot be reconciled with the previous phenomena, 
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with Fayette’s letter to a’E/faing, with the march of the national 
guard by order of the civil mapiftrate, nor with Marllard’s 
going for directions tothe Hotel de Ville. tis probable, there. 
fore, that all the Parifians were agreed in the expediency of in- 
ducing the king and the aflembly to refide in their town; and 
that the popular explofion at Verfailles during the night, fo un- 
expected by Fayette, and fo pointedly directed againft perfons 
peculiarly obnoxious to the Palais-roy2] faction, is the only 
portion of this achicvement exclufively afcribable to the con- 
{pisators of our author: if the fimpler theory be difmilled that 
this explofion was wholly unguided. 

The tenth book begins with great pomp the account of a fa- 
ctilegious profanation committed by @ Or/éans. It feems that 
he, Mirabeau, and fome others, found it convenient to meet fre- 
quently on the morning of the 6th of October, previoufly to the 
king’s determination of leaving Verfailles: “Ehey had therefore 
given to each other a rendez-vous in the church of Saint Louis ; 
and, in order to make their coincidence lefs remarkabie, they 
employed a pricit to fay mafs. ‘The circumitance is loudly 
execrated and deplored by our author. 

The eleventh book is occupied with the quarrel which arofe, 
relative to the nocturnal explofion at Verfailles, between 
Fayette and d’Orléans, who had hitherto aéted at Paris in con- 
cert. Fayette convinced the Court that the Prince had finifter 
intentions, and obtained his banifhment to England. The 
tribunal of the Chatelet, fupported by Bailly and Fayette, took 
great pains to procure fuch evidence as might criminate him 
and Mirabeau in the eyes of the public. Phe Conftituting Ai- 
fembly declared, and the Abbé Maury acknowleged, that this 
evidence was infufficient for the bafis of an impeachment. The 
following obfervations occur relative to the martial law, or riot- 
act, of the French : 

« Petion, Buxot, the duke d’Aiguillon, and the Lameths fapported 
Mirabeau in his oppofition, butin vain. Fayette obtained his martial 
law. ‘Lhe fpirit of it is that, where the public tranquillity is in dan- 
ger, ared flag fhall be difplayed from the windows of the town-hall, 
and carried along the ftreets. At the fight of this blood-red banner, 
every crowd, whether armed or uaarmed, becomes criminal, and may 
be diiperted by force. If, however, thefe affemblages do not fepa- 
rate, the municipal officer fhall thrice fummon them to difperie, be- 
fore it fhall be lawful to fire on them; after which no one is refpon- 
fible for the event. 

‘ {tis obvious that nothing can be more rigorous, nor more terrible. 
How horrid is the ufe which a party chieftain might make of fuch 
alaw! It would be fuflicient for him to gather a crowd, and to call 
the mofi mnocent collection of perfons a riotous aflemblage. He 
might enter a club-room, 2 church, a theatre, a public walk, and 
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pretend that thefe unarmed perfons formed atumult. In five minutes 
he might poffefs himfelf of the right of ftrowing the ground with car- 
cafes. Ice wasreferved for our age of humanity to fet the example of 
fo fanguinary a fo!ly ! Sooner or later fome monfter arifes, who makes 
ample ufe of fuch inventions. This we have feen under Rofv/pecrre. 
Had the antient punifhment of hanging been retained, the executioner 
could never have facrificed fixty vidlims in one quarter of an hoar. 
The flownefs of the procels preparatory to punifhment would have 
given time for pity to pen:trate the foul with a falutary horrer, and 
thefe tremendous experiments could never have been fo profufely re- 
peated. Ina word, every legiilative adt, which tends not to {pare, bat 
to {pend human blood, 1s in every circumfance to be abhorred. ta 
all taofe great movements which endanger public tranquillity, the 
leader fhould be feleGted for the fword of the law, and the crowd fore 
given. This is the voice of humanity, without waich policy and ju 
ice cannot exilt. 

« Jf it be inconceivable how our firfl legiflators, in 4 time of revo- 
tation, fhould have conflructed a Jaw fo abfurd and atrocious : itis no 
leis fo that Fayerre never felt the dictatorial power which it really con- 
ferred on him. Suppofe d’Or/éazs to have been in his place —how 
much biocd would have flawed ! 

« Oa the very day on which this law was obtained, Fuyerse, like a 
child eager for his new toy, hung out the red flag from the town- 
hall-window. As the agitation excited by the murder of Fraagois 
wis long ago diflipated, the appearance of this ftandard only ferved to 
colle a prodigious number ef curious perfons. When they were 
fuficiently fated with the fpetacle, a whe ilag was hung out in its 
place. hus every thing new pleafes the Parifians, who are ever 
greedy of innovations, and carclefs of their confequences.’ 

The twelfth book reprefents the Orleaniits as greatly daunted 
by the abfence of their prince, and as induftrioufly bent on pros 
curing his recall, The judicial execution of Favras, for no 
crime, is here chirged on perlons who were furely very inca 
pable of fo profigate a complaifance for popular opinion,— 
Bailly, Fayette, &c. 

The thirteenth book preferves fome curious particulars relae 
tive to the inftitution of the too celebrated fociety of Jacobins, 
and attributes (vol, ili. p. 20) an exceptionable connexion with 
ad Orléans to feveral perfons in this country. 

‘Phe fourteenth expatiates on the vain efforts of Fayette to 
ceep d'Orléans in England, analyfes the Duke’s apology, ftates 
his recall, records his civic oath, and reports the judicial pro- 
ceedings at the Chatelet. | 

The fifteenth refumes the detail of his low arts of papularity, 
and of his progrefs in mob-favor ; attributes to his contrivance 
the infults which provoked the flight of the king; and repre- 


fents him as difappointed by the generous conduét of the Af- 
fembly. 
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The fixteenth ufhers in the new Legiflative Affembly, under 
which the friends of d’Oriéans fucceed in enfeebling Fayette, 
by elevating Petion in the ftead of Bailly to the mayorality of 
Paris. Dumouriez is delineated as a ftrict partifan of the 
Duke; and the tenth of Auguft, the birth-day of the republic, 
is abfurdly enough reprefented as having for its object his ele- 
vation to the throne. In defcribing the attack of the palace, a 
very fine anecdote occurs : 


« As they were dragging away the king, fome wretches cried aloud : 
«+ Where is the queen? we will have her head !’’ The princefs Eli- 
zabeth, who would not quit her brother during his danger, turning 
towards the affaffins, and baring her breaft with undaunted dignity, 
faid to them firmly : ‘* Here I am, your queen :’’ but the attendants 
about her preffed forwards, crying: ‘* No, no, ’tis Madame Eliza- 
beth.’? * Gentlemen,” faid the Princefs, ‘* you ought not to have 
undeceived them : is it not better that I fhould perifh than my fifter ?”? 


The feventeenth book exhibits d’Or/éans in connexion with 
Marat, Robefpierre, and the fans-culotte party, in oppofition 
to the Girondifts. To him is direétly attributed the affaffina- 
tion of the princefs de Lamballe, and that influence over the 
Convention which effe&ted the death of the king. About this 
time, his property became exhaufted, his friend Dumouriez 
deferted, and Robe/pierre began to perceive his own importance. 
The Duke’s laft effort to ingratiate himfelf with the vulgar 
was his aflumption of the furname, Equality. 

The eighteenth and laft book narrates the denunciations 
againft him, his fham trial, and his behaviour at the place of 
execution ; and it terminates with the following apoftrophe : 


« Ye who fhall read this, in whatever age Heaven ordains you to 
exift, forget not that he, who wrote it, was a witnefs of the deeds re 
lated ; was a cotemporary of the men, who, fome through malice, 
fome through imprudence, engendered and produced thefe events. 
He had converfed with many of the artifts of the diffolution of the 
fineft empire of Europe. He read in their confcience as in his own, 
and knew the baleful fources whence they diftilled their plagues. On 
the ruins of his fhattered country, amid carnage, blood, and death, 
to the found of the groans of innocence and the fhouts of executioners, 
he compofed thefe pages. To him the zra is unknown in which he 
may hazard their publication ; terror ftill freezes every foul; and the 
mere name of that liberty of the prefs, which a fraudulent philofophy 
has claimed in order to employ it exclufively to its own purpofes, is 
become a fubject of apprehenfion to thofe who moft require inftruétion. 
Jt imports not, however, to the authority of this work, the moment 
at which it may efcape into fociety. Tne time in which it was written 
will remain a pledge of its authority. 

_ © What intereft fhould its author, who has ever ftriven under the 
banners of truth, have to defert them now? He has beftowed no 
praife on thofe who difpofe of the fortunes, the iiberties, and the 
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lives, of his fellow-citizens. Where his lips have opened to praife, 
every word has been a tribute to fome of thofe unfortunates whore 
want, pain, banifhment, or the tomb, have overtaken. If, in thae 
ftate of mind to which the fuiferings of his country have reduced him, 
he could know any other with than that of preferving patterity from 
the woes which whelm the living, he would have courted the patron- 
age of the oppreffor, and difdained the gratitude of the oppreiled. 

‘« No: if he have efcaped fo many dangers, if he have furvived 
fo many victims, he will not withhold the price cf ranfom which to 
marvellous a prefervation demands; he will not forfake the defence 
of thofe righteous principles, of which the return alone can indem- 
nify France for her innumerable fufferings. [Ee protetls, then, that, 
in devoting himfelf to the narration of the crimes of @’Or/éaxs and his 
accomplices, he has had no other view nor ambition than to convince 
the people of all times, and all countries, that thole men {as a great 
politician * expreffes it) fiould be deemed infamous and deteftable, 
who deitroy religion, overturn governments and republics, and per- 
fecute the virtues and the arts which are ufeful and honourable to the 
human race. Thefe are the real enemies of mankind, the reformers 
againit whom all pclifhed fociety fhould make a perpetual league. 
Without that frm precaution, there ts no tranguillity for empires, — 
there is no fafety for perfona! property.’ 


After the obfervations on this work with which we com- 
menced, we can only fay refpecting this final apoftrophe—Valeas 
guantum valere pote/?. Tay 
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Art. XIV. Die NegerRiaven. Ein biftorifcees dramatijches Gemalae 
Vom Prafidenten Vox SotzeBue. Crown Bvo. pp. 13g. 


Leipzig. 1796. 


Art. XV. Tbe Negro Siaves,a Dramatic-hiforical Piece, m Three 
As. Tranflated trom the German of the Prefident pe Koryse- 
BUF. 8v9. pp.taz. 35. fewed. Cadell jun. and Davies. Lox- 
don. 1746, 


A Paveres von Korzepur, prefident of the magiftracy of 
Ehitland, introduced him/elf to the public by fome papu- 

lar novels, and by a tour to Paris in 1790, which may yet be 
confulted with intereft. He is, however, more diftinguifhed as 
) g 

adramauft. The beautiful Uninown, (of which the fcene lies 
in London,) Count Benyow/ki, Mifanthrspy arid Repentance, (to 
which the author of the Wheel of Fortune appears indebted, ) 
the Virgin of the Sux an opera, and feveral others of his pieces, 
have fucceeded on the German ftage. Many cr thefe are plays 
which, like fome of our fentimental dramas, intentionally ex- 
cite alternate laughter and forrow; and the perfonages have 
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moftly the manners and language of elegant middle life, removed 
alike from the rant of tragedy or the fang*® of firce. 

The dramatic poem which we have now to notice ts an at. 
tempt at comprefling, into one deeply affecting piece, the more 
prominent facts of diftrefs which the evidence refpecting the 
flave-trede hus brought into general notoriety ; and, by repre. 
fenting them all as occurring on a fingle plantation, to weayea 
woof of horror,—the contemplation of which in our clofets, 
and the reprefentation of which on our theatres, cainnot but tend 
to ftimulate new etforts in behalf of the opprefled negroes, 

From che tranflations—which, without being matterly, has 
confiderable merit, —we felect a fcene: 


© A negro-wonan enters witha dead child in her aris. 
egra-woman. (Wildly and out of her fenjes) Away! away! thie 
bal belongs to my child! 

¢ William. (Jumping up ) God! what is that! 

© Negro-qwoman. (On her knees clofe to the prave) Ref quietly here, 
poor worm, ‘There, underneath, refides a good man who will pro- 
tect thee. 

‘ William. (Shuddering) 'Traro, what does this mean? the child 
bleeds. 

* WNegro-woman. (Looks round, laughing ) It bleeds? Certainly it 
bleeds. Look at theie drops on my gown—and thele—and thefe— 
ence-——two —three— 

William. Wiofe child is it? 

© Negro-woman. (She prefes it in her arms mo ardently) tis my 
child ! 

¢ William. Who killed it? 

Negro-woman. (Smiling) J kilied it.—Who but a mother could 
take pitv on her own child? 

‘ William, God have mercy on thee, unfortunate mother ! 

¢ Negro-woman Aye, God have mercy onine! 

« William. Why didit thou this ? 

‘ Necro-woman. Qught not the mother to take care of her child? 

« William. What unpellied thee to this horrible deed? 

¢ Negro-woman. Maternal love! My poor child would have been 
many a long year tormented ; whereas, now its torments laited only 
three days,—1: was born three days ago.—I was very weak and ill, 
the Overfeer came, and defired me to prefs fome {ugar between fome 
heavy meta! cylinders. 1 was not able to do this, ‘aa therefore he 
beat me.—/( Uncovering her fhoulucr ) See, how he icourged me, fee 
how the {cars of the whip extend trom my neck guite dow n, Over my 
breaft.—And whenever, after, I withed to give milk to my child, 
there came out blood.— Iwo days cid my poor child live upon blood, 
which it fucked from the fwellings, and it cricd fo pitiably — ¢ Sailing) 
Now it crics no more. 

‘ William, Ab! what haft thou done! 





* We fhould not have borroweld this word from the St. Giles’s 
Dictionary, if we could elfewhere have met with one more appropriate. 
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© Negro-woman. My duty. Would to God, my good mafter, that 
my mother had deftroyed me at the time J was born! I have no joy 
in the world! God has created Blacks only to fuffer. I was ftole 
from my parents, when an infant, and fold for a copper kettle. 
My days dragged on between work and hunger, and my nights were 
paifed in feverith fleep and tears, till they gave me a hufband that [ 
might bring more flaves into the world. Three times did | hope and 
fear to become 2 mother, three times [ mifcarried from over-work. 
We are ufed worfe than dogs in the fame fituation, for they are {pared 
and left at home; but the Negro-woman muft work till fhe rolls in the 
fand with the pains of child-birth. This child was the firft ray of joy 
that fhone upon my life. 1 heard its little voice. It lay upon my 
breaft—I rejoiced. I felt what joy is to a happy being !—Sweet in- 
toxication of motherly love! Alas! it is vanifhed.—I have been 
waked to new torments, to new redoubled torments. I was not to 
fuffer alone, any more—this poor creature was to fhare my torture. 
When the Overfeer fcourged me —God knows! I bore it patiently, 
and covered my child with my arms—but a ftroke chanced to fall on 
my child —I then went out of my fenfes—I then drove a nail into its 
heart—It did not cry—It juft moved once—and fee, it is dead— 
would to God, my good matter, my mother had been as compaflion- 
ate, and had deftroyed me at the time I was born! 

‘ William. (Quite fubdued) My heart will break ! 

© Truro. (Wiping the tears from bis eyes) Vhave lived through many 
fuch fcenes, and yet | cannot grow accuitomed to them! 

* Nezgro-cvoman. Flow gently, innocent blood! flow down and wafh 
the bones of a man who was pious and good. Ah! here reits adead 
man—he was white, bet humane. He compaffionated me, he bought 
me, becaufe I was unhappy He died foon after, and 1 am again 
unhappy ! but this will not laft long! No, not much longer! They 
will torcure me for loving my child fo much, | am fick and weak, 
and fhall not furvive their tortures. God be thanked! I fhall die 
foon !—-thou weepeft!—Can a white man weep ?—let me fee—they 
really are tears—do not cry—pive me thofe tears—I am fo poor, that 
J have no more even of them.—-1 wathed my child’s wound with my 
lattears. (William covers bis face, and throws himfelf on a bench in 
the arbor.) See there, a white man, who has humanity. Godown 
to that dead man; here above-ground, you ftand alone among your 
brethren. — Hark! what was that? did not I hear the Overfeer’s 
voice?—Good night, dear child! Sleep well—Now, they will 
{courge thy mother, but thou art taken away from mifery —Reft 
guietly upon this grave—reit tranquilly—fleep well—(She kifes the 
child once more, andis goinz) No, I cannot however leave it here! It 
is dead, but the mother’s heart yet lives—Oh my child! my child! 
(She prele it in ber arms, and runs away, with marks of de/pair.) 

‘Yruro You are crying, good maiter? Alas! that does me 
good !—I{ have not feen ita long time. 

‘ William. (Hiding bis face) Leave me alone, Truro, 

‘ Jruro. You are not alone. The fpirit of vour father hovers 
around you-—the fpirit of the father of us all! (He kmeels clofe to the 
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grave) Oh thou good old matter! Oh that [could with my nails tear 
thee up from the earth !’ 

Two diftin& cataftrophes have been provided by the author: 
the one fortunate, tn which William (the benevolent brother 
of the cruel planter) buys the plantation, and emancipates the 
fufferers, which feems fitteit for the theatre: the other unfor- 
tunate, in which his intended benevolence effects its purpofe 
too late, but which feems fitteft for the clofet. The tranflator, 
therefore, in our opinion, fhould have thrown into the note the 
oppolite termination. 

This verfion, dedicated to Mr. Wilberforce, is well adapted 
to revive his benevolent zeal for the unfortunate fons of Africa, 
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Art. XVI. Corre/pendance Politique, &c. i, 2. Political Correfpond- 
ence, Intended to ferve as Materials towards a Hiitory of French 
Republicanifm. By M.Matret pu Pan. 8vo. pp. 45. En 
Suiffe. 1796. London, De Boffe. 

M Marrer pu Pan of Geneva, the Burke of the Con- 
| tinent, hes long been a celebrated antagonift of the 

French Revolution, and di: ilinguifhed above his compeers for 

virulent variety of invective. In our xiith vol. p. 93, and in 


our xivth vol, p. 286, we have noticed two of his productions. 


He is extenfively converfant with the beft fources of political 
information. His zeal in the caufe of religion and order, of 
churches and kings, ts fo fervent and fo pure, that he cannot 
pardon in any of the confederated courts, nor in any of their 
agents, a moment’s inattention or interruption to the great 
work of blotting France from the map of Europe. He lafhes 
the blunders of the Generals and the Minitters in hoftility to the 
Convention with a fearching difcernment, and a well- intended 
feverity, which are faid- to grow rather unacceptable, and of 
which events have not demonftrated the utility. A moral {pirit 
appears to infpire his ceniorial fulminations: yet we doubdt 
whether thefe inflammatory writers have not always, by aroufing 
the paflions, occafioned more crimes than their indignation 
azaialt error can have reprefled. 

We fhal! borrow a patlage from his introdu€tion: 

« OF all thofe contradictory motives which, with the appearance of 
an irrefitiible deprefiing force, have moit contributed to aggravate the 
energy, to evolve the ipirit, and to prolong the duration of the revo- 
lution, none has been more domineering than the foreign war. 

~© | donot fuppofe that any perfon will be found (erioufly to attri- 
bute to it any efficacious remedial power, now that a length of habit 


has enfeblad, a change of objett nas vitiated, anda difatirous courfe 
af cvent has counteracted, its expeCicd cperatien. 
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€ Jt would be much if a glorious campaign reftored to the allies 
their territory entire. On that of France they might infringe with- 
out infringing on the Republic. Probably we fhou!d in this cafe be- 
hold the national paffions reviving from their prefent torpor, and con- 
fenting anew to that revolutionary {poliation which the diitrefs of the 
ent would require, 

The rafhnefs of the republic has long been ftruggling with its 
sgonifing refources: but, although this exhauftion furpaffes all that 
hiltory has related of the moit me >morable public calamities, ftill it is 
only relative. It is proporti tioned tothe adtivity of a numerous peo- 
ple, to the extent of a fertile foil, to the canitals of a country lately 
rich in the accumulated labors of ages, induttry, opulence, and ge- 
nius. Pefides, if famine gail them into rage, the defpair of a faction 
on the brink of ruin is fure to contrive fome new vent, or new re- 
fource, at which reafon, humanity, or even imagination fhudders. 
We faw this at the entry of the Pruffians into Lorraine, and of the 
Auftrians into Hainault. 

‘ Thofe who at London have foretold, with fo much confidence, 
that the fall of the aflignats would bring on that of the Revolution and 
of the Republic, and would produce peace: thole, I fay, neither 
know France, the Revolution, nor its abettors. 

‘ If totheir extenfive miliary means, to Generals, at once Cap- 
tains and Statefmen, to ap obitinate conftancy in one iavariable plan, 
the allies had united finglenefs of end and concert of means—if, ob- 
ferving on the one fide a nation kneeling before Peace, but its di- 
rectors eternizing war in order to eternize pretences for tyranny, they 
could exhibit themfelves as benefactors and not as conquerors—then, 
perhaps, the exhauftion, which is only to be overcome by the atroti- 
ties of terrorilm, would operate to call forth the people of France ia 
behalf of the termination of their woes :— buat this will never happen, 
until torcign powers fhall ceafe to alarm its independence, 

‘ Such dreams, however, can no longer be formed. One half of 
Europe has already recognized the French Republic. The queition 
of its legitimacy will only be doubrful to the juft man, when the 
armed confederates fhall fooner or later have terminated, by a treaty 
of peace, their differences with the Republic. This legitimation will! 
then confer the honors of triumph on a band of obfcure ufurpers, 
who, atter having maflacred a whoie royal family, proclaimed iefur- 
rection againit every government monarchial or ariflocratic, fworn to 

Lille in blood every focial diftin@ion,; and taught to their children the 
murder of fovereipns as a duty, even now continue to have chaunted 
olicially in their temples and on their th peatress Perijh all kings. 

‘ When the very minifiers of feveral of thefe kings have openly 
rejoiced at the repablican organization, which hasfucceeded in France 
tothe revolutionary government; when, in the prefence of. public 
notoriety, and with the very newfpapers of Paris before their eyes, 
they have the impudence to falfify the hiltory of their own times for 
their own purpoles, and choole to behold events with the eyes of fear 
or of neceflity ; it would be idiotic to reckon on the public opinion of 
Europe as a mode of influencing the defliny of France, before fhe re- 
g2ins what reafon might call a government. 
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« It would not be one of the ftrangeft oddities of our own times, to. 
fee the French Republic recognized, and received into the political 
hierarchy of Europe, at the very time when governors and governed 
are acknowleging to one another the impofhibility of preferving in 
France a republican form of conflitution, This confeflion has reci- 
procally been made, I affirm tt; although it be not yet promulgated 
from the tribune, nor in the pamphlets of the Dire&tory,’ 


Thefe hundred pages contain an introduction, and the firft 
letter of a feries which will be continued periodically, 





Art. XVII. Comfequences de la Guerre Confequences de la Paix, &c. 
i. e. Confequences of War Confequences of Peace. 8vo. 15. 3d, 
De Boffe. London. 1796. 


I" has long been a favourite opinion with the ariftocracy of 
Europe, that money is the real fpring of national cohefion 
and aggrandizement ; that the prodigious fuccefs of the French 
is really to be afcribed to the enormous /xms which their go- 
vernment has found means to levy and to expend; and that a 
bankruptcy of the republic would foon compel their god Ter- 
minus to re-occupy his antient frontier. In our laft Appen- 
dix, p.517, we oppoled fome arguments to this opinion; 
which is alfo difputed in an extract from the E’tat Réel de la 
France (the work of a republican in difguife) occurring at p. 567 
of the fame number. ‘To this dangerous theory, which only 
tends to prolong the rafh expenditure of our own refources, the: 
writer. before us appears to accede. 


P.14. © When I fpeak of the actual diftrefs of France in matters 
of finance, I prefume neverthelefs that the party now in power has. 
provided the neceflary funds for the campaign of 1796: but I am 
gonvinced that it will be poflible for the revolutionifts not only to be- 
gin another,. but even to prolong the exiftence of their government. 
until March 1797. 

¢ The actual Minifters of France have tried, in their delirium, dif- 
ferent methods of re-eftablifhing their finances, which they themfelves 
knew to be impracticable, and infufficient even if fuccefsful. They 
ordered a forced loan in fpecie. They well knew that they could not 
expect 600,000,000 livres incafh. Their objeét was merely to come 
at as much fpecie as poflible, and efpecially to revive the credit of the. 
affignats, by affecting to receive them on the footing of one hundred 
for one; while the actual depreciation was four hundred per cent. 
They imagined that, by thefe means, the affignat would at leaft rife 
to the miferable rate of one per cent. What has refulted? The 
aflignat, inftead of rifing, loft as before the very next day, and 
continues to decline in value. ‘The forced loan has produzed but 
little fpecie, and even few affignats ; and they were fuon compelled to 
recur to other methods. They created mandats, Could they ima- 
gine that any other paper-money fubftituted for affignats, or rather 
oppofed to them, and mortgaged in like manner on the eflates of the 

emigrants, 
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emigrants, would obtain the confidence of the public? They then 
thought of inftituting a national bank, and of offering confiderable 
advantages to the fubfcribers for fhares:—but where is the man—I 
will add, the republican—mad enough to carry ready money to a 


overnment avowedly bankrupt? 
‘ All their efforts, then, have been anable to repair the dilapidation 


of their finances. Alltheir plans have been unfuccefsful. I know not 
whether they will propofe new fchemes: but thas much is certain, 
that the human mind cannot conceive ef any refources remaining in 
their power. A little patience, and we fhall fee this horrible fyitem 
of revolution crumbling of itfelf.” 

Such has been the unremitting cry of thofe, who, rather than 
fee an experiment made to revive the democratic inftitutions 
under which Greece, and Sicily, and Palmyra, and modern 
Italy, furpafled in civilization the reft of mankind, have ftimu- 
lated a confederacy to re-barbarize Kurope, to depopulate her 
faireft provinces, and to reduce them into a defert ! 
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Art. XVIII. Gedichte von V. W. NeusBeck, &c. 7, e. Poems of 
VaLerius WitHetm Nevusecx, M.D. 8vo. Vol. I. 
Liegnitz, 1792. Vol. 1i. 1795. 

TT Abbé Winckelmann afcribes to the poetry of the Englith 

the defect of admitting too many abftraét ideas: it fhould 
abound, according to him, in vivid fenfible images ; and every 
epithet which does not paint is a fault. On this ground, he 
cenfures thefe lines of our great bard, 


** Grace was in all her fteps, heaven in her eye, 
«« In every gefture dignity and love ;” 


in which the poet, he fays, wholly trufts to and does not afiift 
the fancy of the reader.— Were we to attempt as loofe and ge- 
neral a cenfure of the collective poetry of bis nation, we fhould 
call it trailing. “The German verfifiers feem to employ more 
fyllables, more and longer words, more and longer lines, more 
ftanzas, to excite a given feries of imagery in the fancy, than 
thofe ot Italy or of England. ‘This is perhaps a fault of their 
language, which Schiller, Biirger, and Klop/tok have eluded only 
by harfh conftru@tions. They can fucceed in tranflating Ho- 
mer or Chaucer, whofe ftyle has alfo this chara€ter: but they 
fail in attempting Virgil or Pope. Hence their fimplicity ap- 
pears to border on inanity, and their nature on infipidity; and 
the reader is continually tempted to exclaim—** there is too 
much of it.” Their ityle has one character of rudenefs; it 

wants abbreviation. 
Dr. Neupeck partakes in a fmall degree of the national 
character: but his works are a favourable fpecimen of the 
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average poetry of the Germans: they are infinitely varied ag 
to form and matter; and they are moftly elegant and fhort, 
Thofe of this latter defeription are addrefled to the zephyr, to 
the apple-blofflom, to the evening-cloud, to the nightingale, to 
Lina, to fympathy, &c. Among the loftier odes, that to the 
northern light diftinguilhes itfelf advantageoufly. Among the 
ballads from the Englith, (V. F. Adickle’s Hengift is m« oft wor: 
thy of praife, The elegiac poetry is perhaps penned with the 
more feeling, and polifhed with the more perfeverance. Mor- 
ven, and the ruined hall of Offian, produce an emotion very 
like the fongs of Selma. 

The moft extenfive of thefe peems is entitled Die Gefund- 
brunnen, or the Health-weils ; a name by which mineral fprings 
are defignated in the German tongue. ‘The fable may be de- 
duced from the fourth book of the. Georgics of Virgil, where 
the bee-mafter Arifteus is admitted into the cave of the 
Nymphs, and initiated into the wonders of the fubterranean 
world, ‘This poet, in like manner, fuppofes himfelf received 
by the Naiad cf the Gera into her grotto. He is Jed to the 
iron-cifterns of the chalybeate rills; to the volcanic caverns 
and lava-lakes, in which the fulphureous waters are impreg- 
nated with caloric and vitriolic ingredients ; and to the ghiter- 
ing chryftalline chafms, whence the falt- ftreams are diftilled. 
‘The celebrated Thermopylz of the antient and modern world 
are fung ; thofe cf Judza, of Greece, of Jtaly, of England, 
and of his own country. The dileafes which require this re- 
medy are enumerated, and the rites which Hygeia has pre- 
{cribed for their exorcifm ; the draught, the bath, and the 
mixture of mellow hock with the (parkling aeraced waters. 
Exercife, dancing, the focial pleafures, and the dangers of difs 
fipation, are defcribed ; and the melancholy ftory of TFheone 
terminates thele italic hexameters. ‘We could wifh to fee 
an imitation of this latter poem diawn up in the fpirit of Dr, 
Darwin, and accommodated to our loca! manners and places 
of refort. & 





Art. XIX. De PIiztéret dela Monarchie Pruficnne, &e. i.e. OF the 
Jotereft of the Proflian Monarchy, in the Situation of Affairs 2s 
they were in January 1796. 8vo. pp. 348. La Alicmagne, 


Fevrier 1796. London, De Bofle. 


Wye have no authority for crediting a rumour, which de- 
fcribes the compolition of this work as having been be 
fpoken by a diplomatic agent of Great Britain on the Contl- 
nent. Its object is to perfuade the Pruffian Cabinet to rejoin 
the copfederacy againft France. For this conduct two mo- 
tives 
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tives are alleged, viz. the profpect (p. 204) of a frefh fubfidy 
of half a million fterling from England; and the profpec 
(p. 171) of occupying Over- yilel, if not all Holland. 

The work is very methodical, and treats firft of the interefts 
of Pruffia with refpect to colle&tive urope, and then of its in- 
terefts with refpect to each ftate. Separate chapters are al- 
lotted to the confideration of its relations towards France, 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Turkey, Poland, Swes 
den, Denmark, and Ruffia. A paflage is quoted fill the 
Pofthumous Works of Frederic Ii., which obferves ‘* that 
Pruffia has to ‘fear left Ruffia (its ally) fhould become fo power- 
ful, in time, as to attempt to tmpofe laws on Pruffia as well as 
on Poland.’ * If this alarm of the great Frederic, who mult 
be the oracle of Pruffians, was well-founded before the parti- 
tion of Poland, (continues our author,) how great muft its 
weight be now!’ We incline, on the contrary, to thiok that 

Xuflia will for along time have more important objects of am- 
bition, than the acquifition of a few fandy provinces along the 
Baltic. Perfia is already threatened with a king from her hand. 
Her fufpended views on the Ottoman Empire will either be 
withftood by the imperial hou‘e of Auftria, or feconded only at 
the price of a conliderable divifion of the fpoil—at the price of 
an important portion of European ‘Turkey. She has, then, 
an intereft rather in depreffing the fharer and rival of her pre- 
fent rank and future acquifitions, than in attacking the rival 
houfe of Pruffia, whofe extinGion would throw too much power 
into the hands of the Emperor. As objets of covetoufnefs to 
the Czarina, Hungary and other provinces of the Auttrians, 
(fince the inhabitants fpeak the Slavonian language, abound 
with followers of the Greek church, and would conveniently 
amalgamate, from the feudality of their conftitutians, wich that 
fpirit of military fubordination which pervades the civil inftitu. 
tions of Ruffia ) are more Inviting than thofe morthern Ger- 


man provinces ; +«haugh lefs ealy to fubdue, becaule full of poorgr Zack gre 


and armed men, already inoculated with the love of independ- 
ence, panting for the manners of a military democracy, and 
likely, when attacked, to offer up on fome new Platea the hofts 
of the great monarch, as victims to Jove the deliverer. 

Germany, the heute of Auftria, and Great Britain, are next 
conlidered. In this chapter, the obfervation has heen omitted 
that fo long as Hanover, Bremen, and ()/naburg, fhall continue 
domains of the royal dynafty of Great Britain, it mutt be the 
interedt of Pruffia to quarrel with the Englifli fovereign, in 
order to bave a pretext for the ufurpation of thefe diltricts, 
Vhefe, then, form an obftacle toa cordial alliance, 
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The chapters concerning the Netherlands and Holland ana. 
lyfe, much at length, the nature of the engagements to the 
Stadtholder taken in 1788, and endeavour to reprefent thefe 
engagements as in no refpect invalidated by the treaty of Bafil, 
It is maintained that, configently with the fpirit of this agree. 
ment with the French republic, the king of Pruffia can a&@ on 
his guarantee of the Dutch conftitution ; and that, in cafe of 
bis breaking with the French, he has little elfe to apprehend 
than mifling the indemnity, promifed to him in the 5th article, 
for the ceffion of the Pruffian territcry fituated on the left bank 
of the Rhine. To us it founds like language of the laft cen- 
tury to talk of the reftoration of the Stadtholder. Such old 
fafhioned fidelity is out of date. If the king of Pruffia could 
reftore his noble relative, he could occupy Holland fur himfelf, 
and would probably prefer the latter mode. The great conti- 
nenta! powers have long fince taken it for granted that the re- 
publicanifm of France will operate as a warning to their fub- 
je&ts, and are no longer anxious to beftow any oiher conttitu- 
tion en that country :—=but they are more than ever intent on 
preferving the balance of power in Europe; and they are 
rapidly annexing to their feveral territories fuch petty ftates, as 
may afliftthem to equiponderate with the new dimenfions of 
France. 

The enfuing Jong chapter on Pruffia contains theoretical 
propofitions, which have been much refuted by events. One 
paflage deferves felection, as tending to warn our rulers againft 
temaining behindhand in point of information as to the nego- 
ciations of foreign cabinets. 

P.181. * At this time, the Emperor received, under ihe 
name of a loan, a vatt fubfidy from England for the campaign of 
3795- Pruffia, jealous (it fhould feem) of fo protufe a douceur, 
pretended, in order to fx on herfelf the attention of Great Bri- 
tain, to be about making a feparate peace, and began a nego- 
ciation ; probably without furmifing that it would end in a 
treaty:—but, whether from neceffity, or becaufe the court of 
Berlin thought its dignity wounded by the apparent neg!e&, or 
becaufe the aggrandizement of the Emperor feemed likely to 
refult from its continuance in the confederacy, the negociations 
infenfibly advanced. Much might have been gained by retard- 
ing a conclufion: but the French were aétive and decifive. 
All Europe was amazed at the rapidity of this approximation. 
England, who alone could have itopped it, and who had the 
Rrongeft intereft in doing fo, was the laj? to perceive it; and the 
treaty was already concluded, when her tardy offers, which if 
made a month fooner would have proved an infurmountable 
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edftacle, arrived at Berlin. Such at leaft was the general opi- 
nion, which time muft te left to afcertain. ‘This peace, made 
in the month of April 1795, interrupted that campaign of the 
allies ; and, in order to aiford a pretext for a new fubfidy to 
the Emperor, his armies were put in motion in the November 
following. Then M. de Clerfayt executed with glory that 
which he might have done with no lefs eafe and fuccefs, and 
with a hundredfold more utility, had he been enabled and au- 
thorized to undertake it while Luxembourg was itill defended, 
and JJuileldorf untaken by the French.’ 

The concluding obfervations relative to the practicability of 
overthrowing the Revolution, and to the future plan of con- 
duct of the allies, are not to us either convincing cr original, 
Among the notes, a fevere critique occurs (p. 343) on the con- 
duét of our expedition to Quiberon. 

This work treats of diplomatic queftions with becoming 
boldnefs. That department of governmental fcience has hitherto 
eluded publicity with too much fuccefs , and it is to the honor 
of the German prefs, that the conduét of the federative power 
may fo freely be canvafled by the fubjects of its influence. It 
is inftructive to nations to contemplate fuch a treatife, how- 
ever equivocal may be the wiidom of the advice which it 
bettows. Whey will fee from it how much they are confidered 
in the light of fields and cattle by a landlord—to be tranf- 
ferred, exchanged, or annexed, without their own confent, 
whenever the opportunity offers for inclofing a common, ox 


bringing a {cattered domain within a ring-fence. 1 
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Art. XX. Stariffique Elementairc, &c. i.e. Elementary Statifties of 
Switzerland, tor the Ufe of Young Perfons. By F. J. Dukawnn. 
Svo. 4 Vols. Laufanne. 1795, 1796. London, imported by 
De Botte. 


HE word Statiffics, as the name of a peculiar fcience, was 
firft engrafted into our language by Sir John Sinclair. 

It comprehends, according to the practice of the German 
writers, from whom it was adopted, all thofe topics of inquiry 
which interett the /fate/man. ‘Thatis a proper /latiffical ac- 
count of any country which contemplates every thing thereto 
relating, in the point of view whence the rulers of the /ute 
ought to furvey it. The natural and artificial curiofities, the 
caverns and profpects, the antiquities and works of art, ofa 
given diltriét, are only recorded by the /ffati/? inafmuch as 
they are likely to promote the actual or future well-being of 
the inhabitants, by attraCting ftrangers, by affording profitable 
branches of employment, and by fupplying the wants or im- 
proving 
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proving the civilization of the inhabitants of the land. His 
orytography has for its object not to evolve a theory of the 
earth, but to afcertain the nature and quantity of its mineral 
wealth. His topography aims not at tracing the exaét fite of 
a Roman camp or road, but at inveftipating the moft profit. 
wore, poflible, application of every hill and caufeway. His bio- 
graphy confines itfelf to the notice of fuch characiers as de- 
rived from their local fituation the means of their degree of 
excellence, or conferred on it fervices which claim the record 
of their exemplary utility. 

This being premifed, we ctj- to the fitnefs of the title 
given to the work before us; wich is a mere Bco8 rraphy of 
Switzerland. The inquiries of the antiquary, of the hiflorian, 
of the etymologift, of the mineralogift, are admitted into the 
compofition with the ufua! extention, and not at all lintted in 
their purport or elaboration by the political importence of the 
objects to which they relate. It contains, indec d, the enume- 
ration of moit particulars which the native, the relibens t, or the 
traveller, from motives of curiofity, wil! defire to learn :—but 
it dwells more on the amutive, and lefs on the inftruélive in- 
telligence than might juftly have been expected. Natural hif- 
tory of the objects of commerce, courfes cf hufbandry, aecounts 
of the machines, and returns of manutactories, wages of labour, 
lifts of population, eftablifhments of benefhcence, local laws 
and public conftitutions, or practicable fchemes of territorial 1ii- 
provement, are not detailed with that favour and precifion, nor 
with that induftry of refearch and preference cf attention, 
which belonged to the fpirit of the undertaking. The author 
profefles himfelf a ftranger tothe German tongue; an ignorance 
fcarcely excufable in a writer, whofe beft materials were to be 
fought in the voluminous collections of Schiztzer and of Bi/ching, 
and in the Schweitzerifche’s Mufeum. 

Poffefled, as we are in this country, of the well-direGed 
travels of Coxe, it will not be neceflary to make very copious 
felections of any information which this work may have to be- 
ftow. The tranflation of a chapter here znd there will give a 
fufficient idea of the merit of its execution : 

Vol. i. p. 241. © The fabje& of population is difficult to handle: 
Many methos have been tuggefted for difcufling it with fuccefs: all 
been found ia practice erroneous. 

¢ One method bas been to afcertain the number of hearths or ta- 
mities, to allow @, 5, 0r at leaft 4: toa family, and thus to ialer the 
botal amount of the population, 

Another method has been to compare the annua! returns of births 

a deaths tor a teries of ten years or more, fo as ta ob tain tac average 
number; and to reckon 24 or 28 perfons living ta a dead in the large 
towns. 
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towns, 30 Or 32 per rfons hv) oy tat dead im the ima:! towns, and 49,425 
orevea 43 nerions living tok dead in tne v; jllages. Tne mean catculation 
for a who sle country 15 by 13} ulcsy Syme the number of Geatiis by 47 OF 40» 
A third method is to sinminetine the births. Ir 1s commen'y taken 

for sranted that the number of births is greater tian chat of deaths, 
efpecialiy in time of peace, and when there wre no contagiuns. In 
the country, aod in {mall towns, the averave number of births is mul- 
ciphed by 293 In Jarge towns by 3 has even been maintained 

that in an overgrown metropol., tuch as Paris or London, it tnould 
be multiplied vy 50. Suppoie, for iitance, the annual number of 
baptiims in Paris to be 15000 5 nail by 50 anc you produce 
750,000 inhabitants. Others would reduce tae muluplier to 21 or 
2. The great ¢ cilagreement between all thefe calculators proves 
their uncertainty ;—and, to day noting of lills of marnages, we be- 
lieve that certainty can itd be attained from aciual enumeration by 


? 
a. 








the head. I his was the method of the Romans: it is that of the 
king of Prufiia : : it has occafionally been that of the Swifs. 
« {n $764, for iniance, the canton of Zurich ordered an enumera- 
tion of its innabitants. ‘Lhere were found of males 
From 1 to +6 years of age 280c0 
16 — G4 46000 
Above 64 15000 --in all 89c00 males. 
Of females, there were found 
From 1 to 16 years of age 25000 
16 — 64 44000 
Above 64 17000——-i0 all 86000 females. 
So that the whole population confifled of 175c00 inhabitants. ‘This 
number has, no doubt, zugmented fince, under toe influence of 
peace. From 1651 to 1700, there were in this canton 45 births tu 
4 a deaths. 

‘ This enumeration offers two important obfervations: the one, 
unufaal in molt countries, that the number of men furpaifes that of 
women: the other, alinoit univerfal, that more women attain old age 
taan men.’ 





Vol ii. p. 138. © The languages fpoken in ogre may be 
reduced to four: 1. the German ; 2. the French; 3. the Italian; 
and 4. the Veith or Roman, as the jargon of th> peat Fat is called. 
| ¢ The German ts the national langna gee ‘Phe He vetic body ufes 
‘ jt in the Diet, write: its edicts, and “receives its petitions in this Jan- 
guage. In the Valais and among tie Grifons, it is aled in ali con- 
ferences and flate-ailairs. 

¢ The town and canton of Friburg, the Pays de Vaud, the princi- 
pality of Neuchatel, Geneva, and tome lowlanders of the Valais, 
ipeak Drench. 

‘ A pure italian is ufed in the valley of Livenen; an impurer in 
phe ultramontane bailiwicks, contizuous to the Milanefe. 

The Velih is a mediev of the antient Tufcan language, of the 
Gallic, Latin, an id other foreign tongues. Many fingulariuies occur 
in its dialect and 1 pronunciation. Tas is the lan guage of ths country 
people, and of ail the lower ciafles where sench is Spoxen. 
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‘ There are many varicties in the German dialeéts which are ufed 
in Switzerland. Sometimes, a narrow line feparates thofe who {peak 
a totally diftin& language. ‘Ihis contraft is furprifing at Vribarg ; 
and we could name fome ridges of hills, on one of the declivities of 
which the Velfhis fpoken, and on the other the German. 

« Perfons of education and learned men feel in Switzerland, as 
elfewhere, the beauties of thefe languages. Lew in his dictionary, 
the learned Bochart, and M. Audre of Hanover, have made on this 
head fome ingenious obfervations. 

* Another circumftance deferves notice, that, in fome of thefe dif. 
trifts which once belonged to the Romans, and in others which be- 
longed to the kings of Burgundy, not the leait trace remains of the 
languages of thofe two nations. The German has wholly fuperfeded 
them, even in technical terms, and names of places and perfons.’ 





Vol. iii. p. 429. © Roxfeau {ays that, were there a people of gods, 
they would govern themfelves democratically : but he adds that this 
form of government 1s ill-fuited to men, and that the beft of all con- 
ftitutions is an eleive ariffocracy. Why? Becaufe choice is the true 
means of feparating and elevating probity, talent, and the jufter titles 
to publicefteem. Becaufe felect affemblies can be more conveniently 
held than thofe which are promifcuous. Becaufe bufinefs is done 
therewith more order. Becaufe mapiftrates, whom their birth, educa- 
tion, and knowlege render venerable, are fitter to govern than an 
obfcure multitude, capricious and moveable as a leaf agitated by 
every wind. 

« Now, if we attend to the conftru€tion of fome of the Swifs confti- 
tutions, we fhall find that thefe characters are applicable tothem: that 
faétious and oblique methods of obtaining the public offices are pro- 
fcribed : that, if local circumftances, as will always happen, do intro- 
duce members into the councils who have not the qualities requifite 
for functions fo eminent, they only form part of the croud, and never 
arrive at the leading dignities: that the laws reign, and the magiftrate 
only governs by their means: that the laws, profoundly deviled, are 
conformable to the difpofition and wants of thofe who have to obferve 
them, and to the feveral geniuffes of the conititution of each ftate ; and 
that this conftitution is every where analogous to the fituation and 
circumflances of the country, fo that there is nothing harfh nor 
arbitrary. 

‘ To inquire abfolutely which is the bef form of government is 
afking a vague and unanfwerable queflion. Or rather this queftion 
admits of as many folutions as there are poflible combinations in tae 
abfolute and relative conditions of different nations. There always 
have been, and always will be, difputes on this queftion, becaufe each 
fort of government is in certain cafes the bet, and in certain others 
the worit ;—and how can we enumerate the multiplicity of circum- 
ftances which form exceptions ? The celebrated Englifhman, Temple, 
has obferved that there is no {pecies of government without its peculiar 
difadvantages. Abfolute monarchy corrupts and ruins the people; 
limited monarchy perpetually expofes the prince. Ariftocracies fuffer 
rom the ambitious hruggles ef the great, and from the pitilefs op- 
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preflion of the little. Democracy is liable to popular tumults. From 
all this he concludes that to feek for the beft form of government, 
fpeaking abfolutely and of all cafes, is like feeking for the philofo. 
pners’ itone, 

© We muft then underftand in a relative fenfe the affertions of the 
citizen of Geneva, and the praife which ne beflows on elective arilte- 
cracy in particular. Similar praifes have been beftowed both on the 
éemocratic and ariftocratic governments of Switzerland. cf, on the 
one fide, it be acknowleged that the greater part of conftitutions ex- 
tent in the world feem to have been conftru¢ted like our old halls, a 
portion at one time, and a portion at another, fo that in every reno- 
vated form of government, fomething of the preceding ftate has been 
preferved which deftroys its beauty, fymmetry, and proportion ;—on 
the other fide it mutt be acknowleged that, under conititutions fo con~ 
flructed, the fubje¢is of the Cantons are the moft free and the belt 
treated of all others. 

‘ Mr. Coxe fays that, although ariftocracies have in general been 
found moft oppreilive to the people, thofe of Switzerland are certainly 
an exception ; that nothing can be milder than their {pirit, nor farther 
from an arbitrary tyranny, than the fcrupulous attention with which 
the rights of the fubje& are there refpected. In other places, he 
praifes the mild firmne(s of their adminiftration, and the celerity with 
which bufinefs is executed. How often, alfo, Mr. Ramond exclaims 
on furveying the Alps: ‘* Happy country, in which man feels the 
true dignity of his nature, and has a high idea of his perfonal worth 3 
in which the yoke of oppreflion never bowed his neck,” 





Vol. iv. p. 294. * It has been propofed to inftitute a harvef? homes 
(fete Cereale,) to be celebrated in every village, after having houfed 
the corn, when rewards fhould be diftributed to thofe hufbandmen 
who had moft diftinguithed themfelves, ‘Thus, at London, in the 
church of Saint Leonard, Shoreditch *, an annual fermon is preached 
in honour of the agricultural and horticultural profeffion. Such an 
appointment has its ufe, and does honour te a nation which few equal 
and none furpafs inthe arts of improving land. 

¢ Without any formal inftitution, there are many villages which 
keep holidays of this kind. At Ormont, as foon as the return of fair. 
weather permits the fhepherds to re-afcend with their flocks and herds 
thofe mountains which fupply their fummer feed, they proceed to the 
election of a ding. Neither intrigues, factions, nor wealth, determine 
their fuffrages. They calculate only the fervices done to their com- 
munity. If any one of them by his intrepidity or fkill had delivered 
them from the ravages of a bear, or had flain a voracious waif, or had 
enabled them to get rid of fome other nuifance, he is forced into a 
throne which neither ceremony nor care furrounds. On thofe occa- 
fions when appeal is made to his authority, a filent folemn ring is 
formed about him. Sez2ted underthe oldeit tree of the mountain, his 
audience hall is the circle of fhade. Initead of fcepire, he grafpsa 
knotty ftaff;—and perhaps fome trophy of his prowefs, the fkin of a. 
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* Founded by the late Mr. Fairchild, a gardener. 
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‘ There are many varicties in the German dialeéts which are ufed 
in Switzerland. Sometimes, a narrow line feparates thofe who {peak 
a totally diftin&t language. ‘This contraft is furprifing at Fribarg ; 
and we could name fome ridges of hills, on one of the declivities of 
which the Velfhis fpoken, and on the other the German. 

« Perfons of education and learned men feel in Switzerland, as 
elfewhere, the beauties of thefe languages. Leaw in his dictionary, 
the learned Bachart, and M. dadré of Hanover, have made on this 
head fome ingenious obfervations. 

¢ Another circumftance deferves notice, that, in fome of thefe dif. 
trifts which once belonged to the Romans, and in others which be- 
longed to the kings of Burgundy, not the leait trace remains of the 
languages of thole two nations. The German has wholly fuperfeded 
them, even in technical terms, and names of places and perfons.’ 





Vol. iii. p. 429. © Roufeau {ays that, were there a people of gods, 
they would govern themfelves democratically : but he adds that this 
form of government is ill-fuited to men, and that the beft of all con- 
ftitutions is an eleive ariffocracy. Why? Becaufe choice is the true 
means of feparating and elevating probity, talent, and the jufter titles 
to publicefteem. Becaufe feleét affemblies can be more conveniently 
held than thofe which are promifcuous. Becaufe bufinefs is done 
therewith more order. Becaufe mapiftrates, whom their birth, educa- 
tion, and knowlege render venerable, are fitter to govern than an 
obfcure multituce, capricious and moveable as a leaf agitated by 
every wind. 

« Now, if we attend to the conftrudtion of fome of the Swifs confti- 
tutions, we fhall find that thefe characters are applicable tothem: that 
factious and oblique methods of obtaining the public offices are pro- 
fcribed : that, if local circumftances, as will always happen, do intro- 
duce members into the councils who have not the qualities requifite 
for functions fo eminent, they only form part of the croud, and never 
arrive at the leading dignities: that the laws reign, and the magiftrate 
only governs by theirmeans: that the laws, profoundiy deviled, are 
conformable to the difpofition and wants of thofe who have to obferve 
them, and to the feveral geniuffes of the conftitution of each ftate ; and 
that this conftitution is every where analogous to the fituation and 
circumftances of the country, fo that there is nothing harth nor 
arbitrary. 

‘ To inquire abfolutely which is the bef form of government is 
afking a vague and unanfwerable queflion. Or rather this queftion 
admits of as many folutions as there are poflible combinations in the 
abfolute and relative conditions of different nations. There always 
have been, and always will be, difputes on this queftion, becaufe each 
fort of government is ip certain cafes the beit, and in certain others 
the worit ;—and how can we enumerate the multiplicity of circum- 
ftances which form exceptions ? The celebrated Englifhman, Temple, 
has obferved that there is no {pecies of government without its peculiar 
difadvantages. Abfolute monarchy corrupts and ruins the people; 
limited monarchy perpetually expofes the prince. Ariftocracies fuffer 
trom the ambitious hruggles ef the great, and from the pitilefs op- 
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preflion of the little. Democracy is liable to popular tumults. From 
all this he concludes that to feek for the belt form of government, 
fpeaking abfolutely and of all cafes, is like feeking for the philofo- 
pners’ itone, 

© We muft then underftand in a relative fenfe the affertions of the 
citizen of Geneva, and the praife which ne beflows on elective ariite- 
cracy in particular. Similar praifes have been beftowed both on the 
éemocratic and ariftocratic governments of Switzerland. if, on the 
one fide, it be acknowleged that the greater part of conftitutions ex- 
tent in the world feem to have been conitructed like our old halls, a 
portion at one time, and a portion at another, fo that in every reno- 
vated form of government, fomething of the preceding ftate has becan 
preferved which defroys its beauty, fymmetry, and proportion ;—o 
the other fide it muft be acknowleged that, under conititutions {o con~ 
ftructed, the fubjetis of the Cantons are the moft free and the belt 
treated of all others. 

‘ Mr. Coxe fays that, although ariftocracies have in general been 
found moft oppreilive to the people, thofe of Switzerland are certainly 
an exception; that nothing can be milder than their {pirit, nor farther 
from an arbitrary tyranny, than the {crupulous attention with whick 
the rights of the fubject are there refpected. In other places, he 
praifes the mild firmnefs of their adminiftration, and the celerity with 
which bufinefs is executed. How often, alfo, Mr. Ramond exclaims 
on furveying the Alps: ** Happy country, in which man feels the 
truc dignity of his nature, and has a high idea of his perfonal worth 3 
in which the yoke of oppreflion never bowed his neck.” 





Vol. iv. p. 294. * It has been propofed to inftitute a harve? homes 
{fete Cereale,) to be celebrated in every village, after having houfed 
the corn, when rewards fhould be diftributed to thofe hufbandmen 
who had moft diftinguithed themfelves, ‘Thus, at London, in the 
church of Saint Leonard, Shoreditch *, an annual fermon is preached 
in honour of the agricultural and horticultural profeffion. Such an 
appointment has its ufe, and does honour to a nation which few equal 
and none furpafs inthe arts of improving land. 

¢ Without any formal inftitution, there are many villages which 
keep holidays of this kind. At Ormont, as foon as the return of fair. 
weather permits the fhepherds to re-afcend with their flocks and herds 
thofe mountains which fupply their fummer feed, they proceed to the 
election of a ding. Neither intrigues, factions, nor wealth, determine 
their fuffrages. They calculate only the fervices done to their com- 
munity, If any one of them by his intrepidity or kill had delivered 
them from the ravages of a bear, or had flain a voracious waif, or had 
enabled them to get rid of fome other nuifance, he is forced into # 
throne which neither ceremony nor care furrounds. On thofe occa- 
fions when appeal is made to his authority, a filent folemn ring is 
formed about him. Seated underthe oldett tree of the mountain, his 
audience hall is the circle of fhade. Initead of fcepire, he grafpsa 
knotty ftaff;—and perhaps fome trophy of his prowefs, the fkin of a. 
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wild beaft, is the ornamentof his perto:. Has any fheoherd been cor 
viéted of profane {wearing or quarreltome provocation ;—~has he been 
guilty of any intemperance, or of cruelty towards the cattle * under his 
care ;—he is made to ftand up in this circle. The accutation and de- 
fence are heard : the king dooms him to fome adequate punifhment ; 
and the fentence is religiou'ly executed. This defpotic authority 
over the fhepherds 1s faid to be exercifed with great wifdom and 
equity. ; 7 

« Every four vears, at Vevay, a feftival is célebrated under the 
name of Abbaye des Vignerons, although it be not confecrated to 
Bacchus only. Ceres,—reprciented by a woman holding in one hand 
a fheaf, in the other a fickle,—appears feated on a waggon over- 
arched by hoops adorned with poppies and with ears of corn, 
Among the characters of the proceiiion are fauns armed with halberd 
twifted with ivy, young women as bacchanals playing on the tabor, or 
dancing, and at the head of all the jolly god of wine. He is repre. 
fented by a plump voung man altride on a hogthead, which two men 
carry. Satyrsin buff (nankeen) lead along a vidtim with gilt horns, 
and dreffed with flowers. A pricfefs has been introduced, before 
whom is carried a cenfer and a tripod. ‘The trough in which the 
grapes are brulfed is not forgotten; nor old Silenus, crowned with 
clufters, a pitcher cf wine under hts arm, tottering on his afs. All 
this refembles a pagan hiolidsy, and would be very much in the antique 
tafte, were it not thac father jsoan and his cuildren, with a vine and 
the ark, and the hege bunca of erapes from Canzan, alfo made their 
appearance In the pros fiom. ft probably originated, therefore, in 
thofe ages of ignorance, io weil deferited by Robertson, in which it 
was Cuitomary in the myttery of the paffion to introduce Bacchus and 
Jefus Carift together on the Lage. 

¢ The two vine-creffers, to whom the wreath was adjudged for fu- 
perior fkill, preceded the abbe, their parifh prieft and theatrical di- 
rector. Then followed other vive-dreffers in green and white, with 
ftraw-hats, finging hynins for the eccsfon ia honour of Bacchus and 
Ceres, whofe truiy natioaad burcen was 

© Chacun a (cu cemiperodicnt § 
‘© Boire ¢ ef? notve anus: it ia 

¢ The prieftets avd beccuanals jotsed with the fauns and fatyrs in 
executing the wild retstory Ganees of te country, in different parts of 
the town, where l.rociies were coliGed The procefion was clofed 
by harvell-men, fome with biue and white, others with pink and 
white ribbands, diip'aying Uae feveral implements of their employ- 
ment. ‘The next day, on tie borders of the lake Leman, ove hun. 
dred and ifty of thele perfurs dined together ai a long table in the 
public waik, on a pientiful collection of joints of meat and various 
vegetables,’ 


By thofe who want a traveller’s guide to the more prominent 


objects of attention in Switzerland,—or who are engaged in the 
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improvement of our elementary works of geography,—or 
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who wifh for fome compendious account of a country re- 
markable beyond others for fine natural f{cenery, no Je{s than 
for the courageous love of liberty and the purity of domettic 
morals which diftinguifh its inhabitants, —this work may be 
confulted advantagcoully : it is inftructive and methodical, yet 


amufing and fively. Tay 


de. 








Art. XXI. Le Stectateur Francois, &c. i. e. The French Spe€&ator 


during the Revolutionary Government. By Citizen pe La Croix, 
formerly Profeffor of Public Law in the Lyceum. Intended as a 
Sequel to his Work intuled, Ou the CozPitutions of the principal 
States of Europe. 8vo. Paris. ‘Third Year of the Republic. 
Imported by De Boffe, London. Price 5S. 
BOUT twenty years fince, M. pe ra Crorx publifhed a 
French Spectator, in fome meafure on the plan of the cele- 
brated Englifh one, and, like it, defigned to correct the follies 
and foibles of the time by good-humoured ridicule or ferious ad - 
monition. It was well received ; andin 1777 a new edition of 
it appeared under the title of 4 Picture of tae Manners of the 
Age. After a long fpace of time, the author was induced to 
6 the fir{t title in another work, in which he conveyed his 
fentiments and advice on many topics connected with the re- 
cent revolution. The moderate fide which he took in this great 
change rendered him odious to, and fufpected by, the violent 
fpirits under the tyranny of Redbe/pierre; and he was impri- 
foned, and tried for his life. He efcaped, however, by great 
good fortune, and is become one of the men of letters of Paris. 
His work, which is now before us, bears many marks, efpe- 
cially in its earlier part, of being written at a time in which ic 
was not fafe to utter all that a man thought or felt. Yet there 
feems no reafon to doubt of his real attachment to liberty, and 
even to the new order of things, as far as it confifted in the de- 
molition of antient abufes, and the eftablifhment of a national 
equality. “Lhe volume is divided into a number of difcourfes, 
many of them — of imaginary letters, with the anfwers 
to them. We have been, on the whole, much pleafed with the 
fpirit difplayed through them, which is calculated to hea! the 
cruel wounds inflicted by a ftate of civil difcord, and to foften 
the prejudices and afperities of party. We have tranflated two 
or three as fpecimens. 


© On the Injuftice of the Charges brougdt againg the genuine 
Philojophers. 

« According to thofe who (uffer trom our revolution, all the errors, 
the atts of injuftice, and the perfecutions, which afilict the friends of 
humanity, are the work of philofophy. May it not be aflerted, with 

13 more 
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more truth, that it is becaufe men have defpifed her leffons, and been 
deat to her voice, that fo many troubles and diiatters have happened, 
which have brought defolation on town and country? Has not phi- 
lofophy affumed all forms, and borrowed all languages, in order to 
make our monarchs comprehend that they ought incefiantly to occupy 
themfelves with the happinefs of their fubje¢ts ; that, in facrificing 
the public welfare to the defires of fome individuals, they did not even 
fatisfy che avidity of their courtiers ; that they expofed themfelves to 
the rifk of feeing extinguifhed in the hearts of their fubjeéts that love 
which is fo natural to the people under their dominion, and which 
was the firmeft fupport of their throne? Were not the days of the 
author of Telemachus poifoned with exile, becaufe he dared to trace, 
under the eyes of Louis AIV., the duties of a great king? Wasnot 
Racine overwhelmed with a load of difgrace, for having eflayed to 
move the heart of the fame prince to the misfortunes of his people. 

‘ Did not Volsaire, Montefyuieu, Mably, Roufeau, in fine, all the phi- 
lofophical and moral writers, ufe all their efforts to {natch Louis XV. 
rom his fcandalovs indolence, and to fow in his frozen heart fome 
feeds of virtue? What eulogies, even to exaggeration, have the 
not given to Henry IV., in order to excite the emulation of his de- 
fcendants, and to caufe him to be revived in the heirs of his throne ! 
The wifeft counfels have been difdained, the beft intentions calumni- 
ated. ‘Then the zeal of philofophy was irritated ; the affumed the 
prophetic tone, and concluded with clearly announcing thofe events 
which now ftrike our eyes and aftonifh our minds. ‘Thefe truths ap- 
peared fo improbable, that fcarcely any attention was paid to them. 
In proof of my affertion I only quote the following paflage from 
Emilius : ‘* You truft to the exiiiing order of fociety, without re- 
fiecting that this order is fubje€t toinevitable revolutions. The great 
become little, the rich become poor, the monarch becomes a fubject. 
Arc the ftrokes of fate fo uncommon that you may expect to be exempt 
from them? We approach the fate of crifss and the age of revolution ; 
who can anfwer co you for what you willthen become?”? To render 
this prophecy the more ftriking, the aathor adds in anote, ** I con- 
fider it as impotlible that the great monarchies of Europe can have 
long to Jaft ; all have fhone, and every fate which fhines is near to its 
decline: I have more particular reafons than this maxim for my 
opinion ; but it is not my bufinefs to mention them, and every one 
fees them too plainly.’’ 

« Kings, prelates, nobles, financiers, was it poflible more clearly 
to predict to you your prefent ftate! Happily for him who foretold 

our fudden fall, you only regarded him with contempt. 

« If the magiftrates had not with inexorable infenfibility reje&ed 
the maxims of the Beccarias, the Filanyieris, and the Dupatys, and 
of all thofe who conjured them in the name of humanity to extend 
an equitable protection over innocence and wretchednefs, would they 
not have found defenders in that national aflembly which deflroyed 
their power? The nobles, fo jealous of their quit-rents, their cor- 
vées, their right of the chafe, and all thofe claims of fervitude which 
degrade the inhabitant of the country, have they not leagued againit 
a minifter who would have been the proteftor of their properties ? 
Far from voluntarily yielding to the voice of reafon, and making dight 
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facrifices to the public intereft,they have aggravated their vexations, and 
immolated men to the prefervation of their animals; vet, inflead of re- 

roaching their own injuftice, and attributing totheir pride and unfeel- 
ing fternnefs the vengeance of their former vaffals, they impute it to 
philofophy. Ah! let her no longer be calumniated! the forefaw all 
our misfortunes, fhe braved and hazarded perfecution to avert them: 
but her efforts have been fruitlefs! Princes have more heavily 
burthened their people inftead of relieving them; the great have 
humbled inftead of iuccouring them; pontiffs have fcandalized in- 
ftead of edifying them; magiftrates have outraged inftead of proteé- 
ing them. The moment of their power arrived. Then they recol- 
lected nothing but the infults and jufferings which they had fo long 
endured. If their vengeance has been terrible, it is not philofophy 
that has dire&ted it; on the contrary, fhe has tried to alleviate its 
effects: but it has no more been in her power to flop the exceffes at 
which fhe deeply groaned, than it was to realize the good which the 
propofed. 

* [tis not during the flame of revolutions that the voice of fages 
has any empire over the human paffions. What could the Roman 
orators and philofophers do amid the profcriptions of Sylla and the 
triumvirs? no more than the de Téous and /'H)/pitals in the rage of 
the League. Could Fenelon, Monte/quieu, Voltaire, and Roufeau him- 
felf, were they ftill living, by their difcourfes or writings puta 
ftop to the fanguinary aéts which tarnifh our liberty and excite the 
lamentation of our legiflators? Reduced to fruitlefs regrets, we 
fhould fee them refemble the pilot, who, during the fury of a horrible 
tempeil, contemplates with ftupefaction the vefiel which he can no 
longer govern. Leta fingle phiiofopher, worthy of the name, be 
mentioned to me, who has excited the people to murder and confla- 
gration; who has not recommended to them to be generous in victory, 
to refpect legitimate property, to {pare imbecillity, to condemn the 
guilty by the rules of juftice alone !’ 


We fubjoin a quotation of a lighter caft: it is a lettcr from 
the daughter of an ex-noble : 


« [am not yet cighteen, and [ have experienced things fo extra- 
ordinary that I feem to have lived an age. My father, who was lord 
of one of the fincit eftates in the kingdom, indignant at feeing his 
titles burned, and his feat demolifhed, has forlaken his wife and 
children to enroll himfelf under the ftandards of Auftria. My mo- 
ther, who immediately availed herfelf of the law of divorce to preferve 
her liberty and property, has juft married her fteward, in order no 
longer to belong to a perfecuted caft. One of my brothers, who was 
running the epifcopal career, is transformed into a foldier, and is now 
fighting again the fanatics who wifh to re-eftablith the clergy. 
Another, who lately had a feat in the parliament, now conduéts the 
waggons of the republic. A third, who was a knight of Malta, puts 
the feal on the commanderies of his order, in quality of juflice of peace 
in his canton. I was deitined to a young officer of the guards, and 
Iam on the point of giving my hand to the fon of an apothecary who 
protects all my family, as prefident of his fection, One of my aunts, a 
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determined devotee, hefitates between the clerk of a young attorney 
and her former conteflor ; one, as the price of her hand, offers to pre- 
ferve her fortune ; the other, to fave her foul. 

‘ [ go from furprize to furprize. The abbefs of the convent in 
which I paffed my infancy figures in a confectioner’s fhop ; and fome 
days fince I recognifed my fpiritual director in the drefs of a 
pioneer. A man who was formerly my father’s coachman, but who 
is now at the head of a revolutionary committee, shox’s meas if I 
had the honour of being his niece. If 1 live fome years longer, I 
know not what I fhall fee : but I confefs to you that my prefent exift- 
ence refembles a long fleep troubled with very odd dreams.’ 


The following paper appears to be dictated by good tafte anc 
good fenfe : 


© On the Influence of the Revolution on the Productions of Wit ana 
Genius. 

« The revolution which has taken place in cur government has 
produced one not lefs aflonilhing in our literature. Our books of 
hiflory and of morality, and our dramatic pieces, feem to have been 
created for another people, and by writers foreign to our thoughts 
and manners. ‘The eye of a republican fcarcely deigns at prefent to 
dwell on the Sprrrr oF Laws, and to glance over a work which 
gives to the monarchical government a pre-eminence over other 
forms, and fo highly extols the wifdom of the Englith conftitution ! 
Of what value in our eyes is that far-famed Teremacnus, which 
was infpired only by the intention of rendering a prince worthy of the 
throne?) The Henriape, which before feemed cold to certain 
readers, muit it not be mere ice to thofe who have overthrown the 
flatue of the hero of the poem? The funeral orations of Bossurr 
and FLecHi£R, pronounced in honour of thole illuftrious Dead whofe 
afhes have been difperfed, do they appear any thing elfe than a 
pompous aflemblage of vain words on imaginary virtues? ‘Thofe 
epifties of Bortrau, which too often dilcloie the courtier under the 
aufterity of the cenfor—thofe pretty poems of the Lurrin and 
Ver-VERT, in which the imagination fports fo agreeably with the 
vanities of a Chapter and the fcrupies of a Cloifter,—are they not va- 


nifhea with their fubjects ? How many tragedies, termed national, no 


longer dare appear before us! I fpeak not of thofe enormous col- 
le€tions engendered by theology and jurifprudence—they have all 
fallen into the nothing, whence it is not to be defired that they fhould 
be recalled :—but I confeis that I fhould not without regret behold 
the fruits of genius, the works of tatle, the produétions of wifdom, 
undergo the fame fate. 1 would wifh, at lealt, that they were con- 
templated with the fame regard with which an antiquary views the 
precious fragments refcued from the deftruction of an antient city; 
that men fhould not be more fevere againit them, than under a mo- 
narchical government they were againit the works of Demofthenes 
and Cicero; that for the fame reaton for which, under our kings, 
thofe fine fcenes were admired in which Cornecl’e feems to reftore 
to life the Heratii, Pompey, and Sertorius, and thofe in which 
Voltaire dilplays the great foul of Brutus, we fhould not thew a fa- 
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vage infenfibility towards others which bear the imprefs of royalty 3 
that the averfion borne to our antient monarchs fhould not extend to 
every thing which fhone under their empire; that a moral or politi- 
cal writer thould always have credit for his zeal and generous efforis 5 
that the time in which he wrote, and the fetters in which his genius 
was bound, fhould not be forgotten; and that he fhould even be par- 
doned for thofe flight flatteries which ferved as paffports for truth. 
Can we believe that, if the Romans had regained their liberty, they 
would have difdained the poems of Virgil and the epiftles of Horace, 

ecaufe Auguitus had been treated with exaggerated eulogies by thefe 
writers ? —that Pliny and Seneca would have been delivered to con- 
tempt, for having fought to mollify a too potent authority ? 

‘ Would the Greeks have fuffered the works of Ariftotle to fall 
into oblivion, hecaufe he compofed part of them in the court of 
Philip, and directed the youth af that conqueror before whom liberty 
difappeared ? Let us admire all that is fair, efteem all that is ho- 
nourable, and not fancy ourfelves fuperior to thofe who would only 
have been rafh h: ad they been holder. Let us recollect that Fenclon 
and Racine were Cifgraced for having caufed the voice of the people 
to be heard by a matter who faw nothing above his wii, and 
thought, in his pride, that it was happiaefs —— for men to obey 
his laws, and to exift under his dominion. Was the genius of Mon- 
te/quiex fapported by any thing lefs thana high office, which enabled 
him to make head againit his enemies, and to render his work tri- 
amphant over the'r rage? fiow many flratagems was not Voltaire 
forced to employ, in order to efcape the perfecutions cf minifters and 
maviftrates! Madly durft not, in his !1 ifetime, puviifh his beft works ; 
his “poftbumos us children, who railed the gicrious fhade of their father 
from his tomb. Did not Reajxal drag out his declining years in 
exile? It was oni: by the moft dextrous policy that D’Alembert 
efcaped public cenfure. Friendihip preferved Helvetius from ruin 
and difgrace. Déderst faved his head only by veiling his bold thoughts 
under an anonymous charatter. The author of Emilins, purfued by 
the madnefs of priefts and the fanaticiim of parliaments, went inte 
banifhment for fhelter from their attempts, and only pacified them by 
condemning himfelf to filence and obécurity. O ye writers, Oye 
modern orators, who have within a few years tasen fo boid a Aight, 
{peak no longer with difdain of t! we who foared in the highelt regions 


of thought, while you crouched under defpotiim, and obfcurely fought 
your food at its feet ! 


* Initruction is ¢ mpofed on ily of t 
= we attach ourfelves more &i 
eéted on the former. 


e- knowlege of errors and of 
par to the latter afier we have 
if we thould be fo fortunate as to eftablith 
a poe government, one the beit adapted to our manners and the 
verfaility of our chara cter, what harm will there be in having con- 


fidered thofe which imagination had ernbellifhed with its magic? 
Let us ~~ that we are almoit always more mapry by illufions 


than by realities : en if we take away ‘from our literature all that 
talte, wit, and the graces have produced to charm our days, we 
fhould only root up the Mowers from the path of life !” 


We could with pleafure make farther extraéts from this 
’ . : 
Youme, which contains many ingenious, eloquent, well- 


Qq2 intended, 
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intended, and judicious pieces, had we not already allotted to it 
its full fhare of the pages of our Appendix. 

It is fufficient for us to announce the new edition of the 
author’s former work, which is come over with the prefenr, 
and is now entitled Spefateur Frangais avant la Revolution, 
par le Citoyen De la Croix. Jt is a large octavo volume, and 





abounds in a variety of entertainment. A 
1. 


$$$ $$ 
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Art. XXII. Voyage Philofophique §5 Pittore/que en Angleterre & en 
France: i.e. Piéturefque and Philofophical ‘Travels in England 
and France in 1790; with an Effay on the Hiltory of the Arts in 
Great Britain. By Georce Forster, one of the Companions 
of Cook. Tranflated from the German, with notes, by Cuarues 
Poucens. With 10 Copper plates. 8vo. Paris. 4th Year of 
the Republic, 

4 iw volume feems to be manufactured out of the note. 

book of the late Mr. GeEorRGE FORSTER, and contains 
nothing which we think of importance to an Englifh reader, 

It is to England that the whole, xine pages excepted, relates: 

fo that the addition of France in the title is a tase-in. The 

writer gives haity fketches of our metropolis, places of amufe- 
ment, fafhions, arts, and fciences, &c. ; and takes a Aying tour 
through fome of the interior parts of the kingdom; where he 
occafionally exercifes his talent at fentimental and piturefque 
defcription: but, as there is nothing new in his matter to an 
Englifhman, fo his manner will fcarcely diftinguifh him above 
fentimentalifts of our own growth. ‘The moft elaborate part 
of the work is the hiftory of the arts in England, particularly 
thofe of painting and fculpture, which contains confiderable 
information for a foreigner: but it chiefly confifts of maiter of 
fact with which a native muft be already acquainted ; and as 
to the critical remarks, they do not appear important enough 
to merit tranflation. ‘Ihe volume is eked out by the tranfla- 
tor with accounts of our principal edifices, &c. taken trom 


common authorities, and accompanied with ordinary plates. .- 
. Ma 





Art. XXIIP. Les Brigands demafqués, &c. i.e. The Ruffians un- 
maiked, or Materials for a Hiitory of the prefent time, &c. &c. 
By Aucustus Danican, Ex-general of Brigade, commanding 
the Sections of Paris on the ath of O@ober, and condemned to 
Death by the Military Commifiion. 8vo. pp. 235. 5s. fewed. 
De Boffe, London. 1796. 

HERE is about this pamphlet a perfonality of bitternefs, 
which might infpire the fufpicion that the author was 
tather angry with the revolution and the sepublic on account 
of fome difference with the men who rule it, than through the 
mc¢dium 
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medium of any fettled fyitem of political opinion. It contains, 
however, befides much tedious, incredible, dirty, pettifh libel, 
fome information of value to minifters; particularly refpect- 
ing the armies of France, p. 195, &c. 

We fhall extra& one paragraph : 

P. 100. * Suppofe a partial peace attained, what will be the re- 
fult? That the Executive Direétory, not fatiated with the treafures pil- 
laged in Italy by Buonaparte, will fend to feek for more in Great Bri- 
tain. This expedition, which is not fo chimerical as has been thought, 
has two principal objeéts. The one to lay wafte a rich and flourifh- 
ing region by woculating it with Rode/pierrcan liberty, ‘The other, to 
rid the Dire€tory of adangeraus croud of reitlefs foldiery, which it will 
want no longer, and which it muft fend /imewhere to be * killed off.’” 

‘ For along time pait, the republicans have been continually told of 
the immenfe riches of England. The perfons pointed out as tne con- 
ductors of this defcent rely on their powerful friends; and efpecially in 
Ireland, they loudly flatter themfelves with the hope of being received 
with open arms, and feconded by a numerous party. ‘Tne plans of 
execution are drawn up, and the moment is perhaps at hand, at 
which ambition is to come and die of difappointment on the coatts of 
an ifland, whofe inhabitantsare really patriots. ‘The common fecurity 
will prompt them vigoroufly to coerce the partifans of anarchic 
liberty, oppreflive equality, and miferable fraternity. 

‘ The example of Italy muit open the eyes of all the nations, who 
have not yet been pillaged by the maffes which the Directory is fending 
tothe flaughter-houfe. Liften to a report made to the Convention 
by the deputy Pelet, only laft yezr: ‘* If the next campaign be inevit- 
«* able, (fays he,) we have nothing left to do but to ftrike fome great 
«© blow in Italy. Undoubtedly, the republic gets exhaufted by its 
«© bloody victories. Undoubtedly, Frenchmen perith: but the liber- 
‘“« ties of France fhall not perith without inve!ving the whole of 
** Europe in their overthrow.’’—-A confolation worthy of the fhamee 
lefs fucceflors of Picard the depopulator. 

‘ French faldiers, why do you difplay all this luxury of courage? 
Whither will thefe fine exploits, this blazing valour, bring you? They 
only ftrengthen the authority of thofe, who tore you from your pa- 
reats and yourhomes. Are you ignorant that the conquelts of Artila- 
Buonaparte have colt 30,000 of your comrades their lives ? Will you 
for ever be duped by the policy of your tyrants, who leave your 
country a prey to the horrors of milery and famine, while they fend 
you to ravage that of others? 

‘ The voice of your terrible conquefts refounds through France, 
Ime the trumpet of the laft judgment: but will it recal to life thofe 
innocents who have been fevered by the guillotine, and devoured by 
quick lime? No. Your vaunted laurels are no panacea to cure the 
wounds which they hide: nor can they ferve to reconttruct the 
{moaking ruins amid which they were plucked: they are no Sybil’s 
branch to lead back from Hades the fon to his father, or the mother 
to her grief-worn daughter. Will thefe laurels cement that concord, 
that union, that {weet profperity, thofe inviolable pledges which the 
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regenerators of France had promifed? The exhaufted nation has no 
need of conquelis: fhe has deferts at home, new-made deferts, to 
colonize: the bones of her citizens are proofs that you know how 
to conquer. The bloodiet men of the interior are no longer ! 
hungry for corpfes; even they themfelves figh for juftice and for 
order. 

‘ Dire&tory! vain is the boaft of thy ienoble power; thy throne, 
elevated on five columns of humay heads, « commands the indignation 
of a'l parties, A terrible voice cries inceffantly to the French that 
the kingdom of Ch. arlemage e, of Louis be of Henry IV. of Louis 
XVI. that the count: y of Bayard, Diguyfcin, Condé, Turenne, of an 
immorta! croud of men of genius and virtue ; yen not to belong to | 
and be governed by a common fharper, a ferocious Alfatian, a nul- | 

lity, an idiot palfied by cowardice, and the blocdy right hand of the | 
posed Robefpierre. (Good morrow, Cariot / ) 

¢ O French nation, how ftrangely inconfittent thou art; after hav- 
ing drarged the mafter to a {caffold, thou placeit a crown onthe head 
of the difciple !” 

The author informs us (p. g) that he ferved the republic 
manufactured by Collot, Billaua, Robefpierre, Danton, Marat, 
and conforts ; and he appears in faét to have feen the worft fide 
of the worft party in France. He aflures us, however, that | 
even then monarchy was the idol of his fecret worfhip: he 
muft therefore be a perfe€t mafter of fimulation; and he feems 
to be a vigilant and keen obferver. He fays, (p. 4,) that the 
DireCtory has not influence enough wee the Englifh minifiry 
to get him fent out of this ifland: where he fhall ftay to publith 
a hiftory of the war of Vendée. His apparent military expe- 
rience, and knowlege of the coaft, may enable him to add many 
accurate details of the invafions and rebellions undertaken in 
that quarter. Wedo not think this book, however, likely to 
iatereft many readers: but fome original particulars it does 
{upply, concerning the bloody controverfy between the feciions 
of Paris and the Convention, relative to the decree for the an- 
nual re-election of one third of the Jegiflature. Tay 
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Art. XXIV. Les Veillées Philofphiques, &c. i. e. Philofophie Vigils. 
by ALL. Vittererque. 8vo. 2 vols. 390 pages in each. 
Paris, third year. Imported by De Beite, London. Price 7s. 
iewed. 

JPONTENELLD firit endeavoured to introduce the feverer 

fciences into fathi onable company, and employed the 

Graces to aitire Minerva. His example has been frequently 

followed by the Parifian philofophers, whofe reputation has | 
rather kept pace with their amufive than with their inftructive 
powers. The recent fuccefs of the amiable Saint-Pierre’s 
work, entitled Etudes de Ja Nature, undoubtedly fuggefted to M. 
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VILLETERQUE the Veilles Philofophiques. The fame topics of 
inquiry are here re-examined, in a fuperhcia! but entertain- 
ing manner. Oppofite opinions are ftarted with rival verfati- 
lity, and with refembling vivacity of ftyle and polifh of pe- 
riod :— but, like moft imitations, the Philofophic Vigils are 
inferior to the models which they emulate: “Saint-Pierre has ftu- 
died nature in the funfhine; VitLETERQUE by lamp-light. 

The firft and fecond volumes comprize four Vigils each ; 
a third and fourth volume lie in referve: notes, neither ver 
learned nor very long, are printed feparately at the end. ‘The 
author is very defultory: he fometimes adopts the form of re- 
gular diflertation, and fometimes that of diaiogue with a female 
philofopher, Fatalita, whom he wifhes to convert from epicu- 
rifm to theifm : he more frequently difcufles natural than moral 
philofophy. 

A random extract from each volume may fuffice to give our 
readers an idea of the work. 


Vol. i. p. 242. Contemplating the exterior features of our 
globe, M. Saiut-Pierre difcovers in it a kind of obfcure analogy to 
fome animal whofe head may be placed towards the north-pole, and 
its fenforium in the magnetic pole ; as the circulation of fo delicate a 
fluid towards a fpecific point can fcarcely not have fome purpole of 
percipiency to accomplifh. Its heart may be imagined near to the 
equator ; for the conitant heat of. the torrid zone bears fome analogy 
to the central warmth of animal bodies. Its excretory organs may be 
imagined in the wide feas of the auftral hemifphere ; and in thofe vul- 
canoes, fo abundant there, which are conitantly expetturating lavas, 
bitumens, and fulphurs. 

‘ Without ftaying to analyze this animal with head of ice and tail of 
fire, of the fame breed (it feems) with Medea’s dragons, I own that J 
cannot think the earth has at all an ammal femblance; and it appears 
to me that it is obvioufly thwarting the analogy of nature to take up 
with fuch an hypothefis. 

‘ Empedocles and Pythagoras, who had no doubt of the animality 
of the earth, carried their prudent folicitude fo far as to reafon about 
its mode of nutrition. Plato fuppofed it to be fed with its own ruins ; 
others, with fire from heaven; and others, with moonlight :—but, if 
we cannot difcover the animal phyfiognomy in the firit inftance, we fhali 
be very eafy aboutits repaits. Iam not even inclined to difcover the 
likenefts between the earth and an egg; although many philofophers 
of antiquity have reprefented it under this fymbol. To two fuch 
theories { fhould prefer a new one. 

« If any-relation could exift between the moft monftrous of fyftems 
and an idea fo wild, L fhould be tempted to fancy that the fyftem of 
Spinoza had been the connecting medium. His fingle fimple felf- 
exiftent fubitance, infeparable from any of its properties, thaping it- 
felf by its own inherent attributes into the whole fucceflion of exiiting 
forms, is an animal of this kind. Still, however, an attempt to in- 
dicate an impoflible and whimfical analogy ought net to be con- 
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founded with the attack of refpe€table opinions ; it is merely courfin 
a chimera for the ufelefsamufement of the exercife. Yet] think that 
{uch theories are more mifchievous than amufing ; for, if our curio- 
fity be detained by them a while, we are fometimes tempted to lend 
them an aétivity of attention which multiplies the rocks without ex- 
tending the boundaries of fcience.’ 





Vol. ii. p.67.  § Ican fuppofe that, without burning the koran or 
dejtroying the mofks, the ‘Turks may one day be contented to honor 
Mohammed asa great man; and to quote his moral precepts, without 
preaching about his travels through nineteen heavens, and his con- 
ferences with a pigeon, 

¢ And why may not other religions do the fame? Can they not be 
purified in the crucibie of learned inquiry, of truth, and of time, with- 
out Jofing their peculiar character, their ufeful principles, or their 
natural ceremonies, which do no harm when unaccompanied with 
intolerant or irrational creeds. Thus they might remain the confo- 
lation, and ceafe to be the terror, of man ; and each nation might 
retain its religion, as its language, but improve it. 


Thele extracts, fhort as they are, will manifeft the ftyle and 
fpirit of the writer. The parent fountain is open to thofe whom 
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Art. XXV. Les Derniers Regicides, &c. i. e. The laft new Regi- 
cides; or Mad. Elizabeth and Louis XVII. By the Chevalier pg 
\i*#****, 8vo, 109 pages. 2s.6d. London, De Boffe. 1796. 


A Brcnorss unvouched ; frothy declamation ; the revolution 
gravely afcribed (p. 73) to Mlefmer and Caglioftro ! We 
fhail, however, take the salle of tranflating a fpecimen : 


P.g2. £ Inept and cruel theorifts, your falfe reafonings miflead 
the people, They have every thing to lofe with you, and nothing 
to (gain. Are they even in a condition to underftand you? [tis 
only becaufe they do not underitand you, that they do not make a 
burnt-offering of you to fociety, againit which you are committing 
treafon. Your weapon is calumny, and what do you not invent? 
Has not Livy pointed out to you this frightful road ? ‘Yo excite horror 
for the enemies cf Rome, he fables fericuily that Hannibal fed his 
foldiers with human flethe What monflers you create at pleafure! 
You iafurge the people; no matter how nearly their cruelty ap- 
proaches to a ridiculous excefs ; and in thefe moments they renew the 
fingular millake of Hanno ; who, 336 years before our wzra, drew up 
his foldiers againit a troop of ouran-outangs.? 

* © *# ® E * 

« Let kings early adopt rigorous meafures: in a little while they 
will have to “compound with innovators. From that moment, they 
become the accomplices cf a party, and will foon find that the king of 
a faétion is fovereign but of half his fubje&s; and who remains to 
come to his affitiance ?? 
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A reward was fome time ago allotted by the Convention to 
the female citizen Alafon, for having invented a method of re- 
ftoring printed paper to its original whitenefs. O that this 
invention were naturalized here! we mi: zht then recommend 


this author to the ne sicieil of the Ci itizene/s — Ta ay 
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is XXVI. Paris pendant P Année 1796. 7. e. Paris sito the 

Year 1796. By M. Perrier. Svo. Vols. VI, VII, VIL. 

Wo, xhit. March 1g. to No. Ixx. Augult 27. 1s. 6d. each No. 

De Boffe, London. 

O§ this work, which is faid to find more readers among the 
nobility thaw among the people of England, we have {poken 
much at length in our xviith and xixth volumes. 

One of the moft curious articles of the 6th volume is the re- 
port of Adailbe to the French legiflature, recommending the 
juppreflion of patriotic focieties : it proves that the principles of 
prefervation are in all governments the fame; and that the 
principles of innovation are uniformly thrown afide, as {oon as 
the f{pecific degree of change is attained which the patrons of 
popular rights have in view. 

In the 7th volume we diftinguifh the eloquent and affeQing 
fpeech of Pafforet (p. 470) on the refpect duc to funeral cere- 
monies and ro the dead, and on the importance of prev enting 
thofe depredations on the tombs which were encouraged dur- 
ing the profeffion of atheifm by the ruling powers. Pa/ffore? 
may be confidered as the founder of modern idolatry : it was 
he who folicited the church of Saint Genevieve for a national 
pantheon: furely his humanity was flumbering when he fug- 
celted the penal Jaws, by the propofal of which this oration ter- 
minates. 

The 8th volume contains the account of a public feffion cf 
the national inftitution of art and fcience held gth July lat. 
Chapial read 4 memoir on the manufacture of common foap, in 
which he recommended a foap made by boiling wool in a lye 
of pot-afh, as cheaper than foaps made with oil. The carbon 
in the wool fupplies, he fays, the place of that which the oil 
would have furnifhed. Tracyread 2 paper on metaphyfica! no- 
menclature, and propofed to call the philofophy of mind, ideo- 
logy. Goffelin, ina very learned diflertation on the Red Sea, 
proved the Ophir of the Hebrew writers to be now an inland 
town of Yemen: that fea having greatly diminifhed in 
extent, 

At p. 8r occurs an interefting abridgment of the voyage 
undertaken by M. d@’Entrecafleaux in order to learn the fortunes 
or -~n of M. de la Peyroufe, and at p. 103 begins a feries of 
well-written letters by Quatremere, on the injury which would 
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enfue to the arts from transferring to Paris a few of the mafter- 
pieces of Rome. Of fuch papers, tranflations fhould be 
inferted in our own periodical collections. The addrefs of 
Ifnard to Freron (p. 463) is another of thofe ** blazing creflets”® 
of eloquence, which the readers of the debates of the National 
Leyiflative Aflembly have been fo accuftomed to admire in 
this celebrated Gironditt. 

The following reflections (p. 505) on national luxury, merit 
felection: 


‘ If the minifter of the interior has diftinguifhed himfelf by the 
feafts given to our Generals, and to the Ambaflador of ‘l'unis, he is 
no lefs attentive in fe: king whatever may increafe the pleafures of the 
citizens. ‘Through his care, an exguifite neatnefs, and a magnifi- 
cence hitherto unknown, reign in the gardens of the Thuilleries. 
They daily acquire new elegance. Walks fmoothed and fanded, 
cafes of orange trees and other frayrant and beautiful exotics, feats of 
white marble, ftatues of bronze feperadded to the maiter- -pleces of 
art already flationed there, new villas opening on objects of magni- 
ficence, concur to render it an sankautel pleafure- ‘ground, This 
exterior order announces the return of moral order: it fnfpires ideas of 
harmony and beauty adapted to reconcile and to foothe. 

‘ The luxury of individuals often renders effeminate thofe who 
enjoy, and humiliates thofe who mifs its delights :—but publicluxury, 
neceffarily ftamped with decency aud majefty, elevates the minds of 
the citizens for whom it is provided, and produces an exquifite and 
delicate impreffion which humanizes the manners of the multitude. 
It connects, by the bands of common enjoyments, the citizen who is 
not rich with the citizen who és rich. It thus enfecbles that tendency 
to envy which is not lefs painful to its fubject than dangerous to its 
object. When I fee a public garden embellifhed, I think it is my 
own that has been improved ; ; and why not? were it exclufively my 
own, could I enjoy it more than by inviting my neighbours to walk 
there with me? Cannot every one fay and feel as much ?”? 


This journal, however partially conducted, will continue to 
form very convenient annals of Paritian events, as long as the 
circulation of French newfpapers fhall be refifted at our pott- 


office. Tay. 








ArT. nave. Vues fommaires fur aos Moyens de Paix, &e. i.e. 
Summ ry View cf the -* of tl &c. By M. pe Monr- 
LOSIER. 8vO. Ppp. 55. 18.60. De Boffe, London. 1796, 


E noticed in our laft seaaelin p. 560, a former pam- 
phlet of this author, on whom the fevere Icflons of ex- 
perience do not appear to be thrown away. He is defirous of 
attaching himfe!f once more to the deftinies of his former coun- 
try; and of contributing by the prefence of his example to 
revive in France thet fpirit cf chedience to the laws, and of 
allegiance 
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allegiance to the government, without the temporary interrup- 
tion of which no exceptionable inftitutions can indeed be over- 
thrown, but which are no lefs neceflary under a republican 
than under every other form of conftitution. Anarchy ia 
ftates, like atheifm in fects, is a point of crifis, not a refting- 
place, which intervenes between the rejection of old and the 
adoption of new fyftems. It muft be taught to produce reform : 
but fociety would ceafe to fubfift, were it long to continue the 
doctrine of the many. ‘Thofe men, then, of all others, leat 
deferve to be outlawed, who, from an extreme love of the af- 
cendancy of the law, have oppofed the tranfient will of the 
majority, and have been crufhed by its impatient force. 





Art. XXVIII. Lettre du Comte d’Anrraicues, &c. 7. e. Letter 
of Comte p’Anrraicues to M. de L** C**** on the State of 
France. 8vo. pp. 30. 1s. Dilly, London. 1766. 

5 fon letter is written by one of thofe high-toned emigrants, 

to whom a feudal monarchy of the 14th century appears 
the ne plus ultra of wile Jegiflation. Vhe Comte D’ANTRAIGUES 
is born four hundred years too Jate for his own happinefs, and 
would do well to feek a plantation in the Antilles. 

If forms of government do zot affzct the moral qualities of 
the fubjects, order being now re eftablifhed in France, there is 
no occafion for reviling the prefent form: it is the eftabl.fhed 
one, and therefore ood. 

If forms of government do affe& the moral qualities of the 
fubje€ts, (as we firm'y believe they do,) there never was a 
worfe form than the late monarchy of France. The interval 
of anarchy has exhibited in their naked deformity the pupils of 
the defpotifm. The greater the crimes which the Revolution 
has exhibited, the more important it was to undertake a revo- 


lution, Dd? 








Art. XXIX. S. T. Sommmerarine de Merbis Vafarum Abjorben- 
tium, ¢.e. A Prize Differtation on the Ditvales of the Abforbent 
Veffels. By S. [T.Sozemmerrinc, M.D. 8vo. pp. 217. 
Frankfort on the Maine. 

HIs diflertation appears to us more remarkable for erudition 
4+. than for accuracy or ingenuity. The author, we think, 
refers too great a number of dilcafes to the morbid ation of 
the abforbents: but he has added fome valuable facts of his 
own; and ‘te ftudent wili find, in the work, the fulieft cata- 

‘logu: of writers on this important branch of medicine which 

has yet been furnifhed, 
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Ant. XXX. S.T.Sotemmerrine de Corforis Hunani Fabrica, 
i.e. A‘Treatife on the Structure of the Haman Body. By S. T, 
SoemmerninG, M.D. Vol. I. onthe Bones. 8vo. pp. 432. 
Vol. HI. on the Ligaments of the Bones. pp. 71. Frankfort on 
the Maine. 

Y 7 can fafely recommend this excellent compend of ana- 

tomy. If it proceeds with the fame fpirit with which i¢ 
fets out, it wiil, in our opinion, be the moft complete that has 
vet appeared. it contains all the new obfervations that have 
occurred to the foreign anatomifts, of which there are certainly 





2 great number little known among us, Beds 
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Art. XXXII. Homeri Opera Omnia, ex Recenfione Frio. Ave, 
Wotrit. Vol. 1. 8vo. pp. 280. Halts, Saxonum, 1795. 
London, imported by Efcher, German Bookfeller, Broad Sx, 
Giles’s. 

A* prefent, we can do little more than announce this learned 

work, having only received the firft volume, or Prolego- 
mena: but, as fome copies of the Homer itfelf are juft arrived, 
we hope it will not be long before we are enabled to prefent an 
account of it to the public. In whatever relates to the Father 
of poetry, every fcholar is concerned; and the removal of the 
fmalieft corruption from his precious remains muft give pleae 
fure to a!] lovers of literature. 

irom a curlory view of the volume before us, we have rea- 
fon to think that the author is fully adequate to the tafk which 
he has undertaken. The means by which he propofes to re- 
tore the text of the Divine Poet are, a more accurate collation 
of NISS., and a compilation of al] fuch verfes, or fragments of 
verfes, as have been quoted by the more antient ¢rammarians, 
eloMarilts, and icholiafts. From thefe, we doubt not, a mul- 
titude «f various readings may be drawn: but they muft be 
drawn by a critical and careful hand; and much acumen, pa- 
tience, and perfevering induftry, as well as a very refined tafte 
and correct judgment, are requifite to make a proper difcrimi- 
pation, “Uhe prefent editor feems, in a great degree, to be 
pofietied of all or moft of thefe qualifications ; and, from his 
excrtion¢, we are encouraged to look for an editien of Humer 
juperior in excelicnce to any that have preceded it. 

Wich the @yle and Jatinity of his Prolegomena, we con- 
fefs we are net entirely pleafed. It appears to us to want 
that cleoant perfpicuity, which is the greateft beauty of com- 
pofition. ie isalfo, in our opinion, too verbole and pleonaf- 
tic: but von omnia poflumis omnes; and, indeed, redundancy 1s 
the common fante of modern writers, particularly thofe of Ger- 
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Art. XXXII. Geif der Jpchulativen Philofopdie, &c. i. c. Spirit of 
{peculative Philofophy. By THropore TiepEMaANN. 5 Vols. 
8vo. Marburg. 1791 to 1796. 

TANLEY’s Lives of the Philofophers, fo much confulted by 
S the French authors of the Encyclopedia, and Enfield’s 
Abridgment of Brucker’s Hiftory of Philofophy, are the only 
two Englifh books at prefent in much requeft on this topic. 
Leinxitz has complained that the hiftorians of fcience pay too 
little attention to docirines and fyftems, and rather write the 
hiftory of philofophers than of philofophy. ‘lo his cbjeétion 
the former of the above mentioned works is certainly obnoxious. 


Profeflor T1reEpEMANK, however, ftudioufly obferves a cone: 


trary conduct. His primary object is a record of philofophical 
pofitions and opinions, and of their grounds of proof; and an 
indication of their greater or lefs habitual concatenation with 
the leading fyftems into which fpeculative philofophy has al- 
ways branched. He makes mention only of theories which 
have been profeffed ; leaving the metaphyfician to deduce, from 
the nature cf human intelle@t, the whole number of poffible 
confiftent theories. In the evolution of the hiftory of each fpe- 
culation, he adheres clofely to chronology: but ke has occa- 
fionally been led, by fimilarity of matter, to interrupt a ftriGly 
chronological lift of the perfons engaged in philofophiziog. In 
order thoroughly to inveftigate the courfz and tendency of {pe- 
culation, the reader fhould previoully know why the mind of 
each individual philofopher took fuch a direction and no other, 
what determined him to adopt his precife ideas and principles, 
and even what predifpofed him to devote his ftudies to philofo- 
phy. Now as this can only be attained through the hifory of 
the individual fpecutators, it was neceflary to infert fo much of 
the events and circumftances oi their lives as feems to have 
influenced their purfuits ; and to this our author confines him- 
felf. Itis, however, with the growth of fets as with that of 
individuals: their education, and their manhood alfo, will! be 
influenced by furrounding circumftances. In confequence of 
the ftate of government and of manners, certain objects be- 
come at a particular time univerfally interefting, and hencear- 
tract the ftruggles of amiitious talent. So much, therefore, of 
civil hiftory, as ferves to explain why any peculiar branch of 
fcience was to become at any given period a favourite object 
of invettigation, belongs to our author’s fubje&, and has been 
inferted : but beyond this be has not wandered, 


i 


In the colleCtion of his materials, the learned Prof-ffor has 
be original and fele&. Not contented with fecond-hand 
accounts of the antient fchools, he has examined their writings 
for himfelf, and fometimes deduces a new reiuls from his ap. 
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plication to the fources. His pages are not, according to the 
German manner, overloaded with an embarraffing croud of 
citations: he every where indicates his leading authority Only ; 
or, in queftionable matters, the comparative tefti imonies which 
are eflential to the decifion. He is not a very concife nora 
very polifhed writer. He does not poflefs the art of literar 
diftillation in fuch high perfe&tion as Profeflor Conrad Meiners 
of Gottingen, who (in his Outlines * of the Hiftory of Philo. 
fophy) has extracted the eflence of much voluminous and dif. 
perfed information, and hes concentrated into a fingle duode- 
cimo a mals of matter fcarcely lefs comprehenfive than the 
hiftorical difquifitions before us. Both thefe meritorious hifto- 
sians cf philofophy betray a predile€tion for the leflons of 
Ariftotle, Cicero, Sextus Empiricus, and Epicurus, beyond 
thofe of Pythagoras, Plato, Plutarch, and the fathers of the 
church. 

The fir/? volume of the prefent work confifts of fixteen chap- 
ters, and extends to the time of Socrates. What we read of 
the Perfians, Chaldwans, and Egyptians, is confidered as 
without foundation, or without value; and it is maintained to 
have produced no great effect on the principles of the Greeks :— 
but to the popular religious ideas, and to the reprefentatives of 
them, Homer and Elefiod, is afcrived great influence on the 
fyftems of the carlier philofophers. 

Afia Minor was the firit feat of inquiry and literature. This 
circumftance may be afcribed to the political liberty fooner in- 
troduces and eftablithed there—to the fweetnels of climate, fer- 
tility of foil, and confequent eariier organization of individuals 
and focieties,—and to the commercial intercourfe between them 
and the older nations of the eaft and fouth; whence the com- 
munication of knowiege followed in courfe. Two divifions 
are confecrated to thcfe preliminary inquiries. 

biggie of Miletus was the firft philofopher who deferved the 
name. He improved his mind by travelling into Egypt; al- 
Seni he did net there find all that wifdom for which the 
latter Greeks give fo much crecit to the Egyptians. His re- 
fearches were confined to a theory of the origin of things. 
Cofmogonies are every whee the firft eflays of intelle@ual 
curio sity. Thales derived the production of all things from 
water. His dodtrine reduces itfeii to a pantheifm afcribing the 
origin of individual extftence to grofs material emanation. His 
two dilciples, Anaximander « and Anaximenes,—although they 
admit a finer fubftance as a tirit aatied id a gas, a medium 
* Paiadats tex Gefchichte der U -m aveimett von C. Meiners; nisi 
1786, | 
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between air and water, —in the main adhere to the fame doc- 
trine of creation by grofs corporeal emanation. 

The sth chapter introduces Pythagoras. Culture had al- 
ready made great progrefs in Samos under Polycrates, a 
mighty and opulent prince who loved the arts and fciences, 

when this philofopher appeared. Like Thales, he vifited 
Phenicia and Egypt: but his pretended travels into Perfia and 
india have little probability. His intimate acquaintance with 
the Egyptian prietts (into whofe order he is fatd to have been 
initiated) gave to his mind a myftical turn. He laid claim to 
an intercourfe with gods and demons, and to miraculous gifts 5 
and he becarne the founder of feveral tocieties in Greece, which 
afpired to the like attainments. He viltted the temples moft 
renowned for miracles ; and, finding his pretenfions flighted in 
his own country, he migrated into Lower Italy, and became 
the hierophant of a growing fect 

« In this country, (continues our author, Pp. 742) which the riches 
of its foil, the mildnefs of its climate, its contiguity to the civilized 
nations, and its Mediterranean fituation, announce as highly favoured 
by Providence, anumber of Greek planters had fettled, between the 
eleventh Olympiad and the time of Pythagoras. Profperity and 
riches were already known there; and in many places the greateft 
luxury prevailed; of which the memory of Sybaris remains a perpe- 
tual example. Pythagoras, i in looking out for a new refidence, fol- 
lowed perhaps the multitude in the fame manner as fome years ago 
the Europeans emigrated to the Eaft and Welt Indies. Perhaps he 
entertained fome hopes that in thofe regions, in which the ftate of 
government was ftill forming, in which art and fcience did not yet 
fiourifh, he fhould have an opportunity of influencing the organiza- 
tion of thofe governments, and of extending by their means the 
knowlege of his principles.’ 

Pythagoras formed in Crete, under the name of the Pytha- 
gorean league, a fecret fociety, whofe aim it was to remain 
exclufively “poflefled of fuperior knowlege and illumination ; 
which they were to apply in affilting the government of the 
ftate, and to deal out cautioufly to the people; towards whom 
they preferved an illufive exterior, ‘The exifting fragments of 
the Pythagoreans are, in the prefent author’s opinion, fpurious. 

The fyttem of Pythagoras attributed to ideas the origin of 
things; or, as we fhould exprefs it, afcribed to mind the origin 
of matter. His pantheifm is of a finer and more abftraé fore 
than that of Thales: bis world emanates from a Jogos; and 
thus was the foundation laid for myflicifm in philofophy ;—an 
elevation of the fancy at firft enthufiattic, but which really pro- 


duced improvements in our notions of God, of divine worfhip, 
and of the nature of maa. 
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The fixth chapter treats of Xenophanes, a native of Afva 
Minor, of whom little is known. He maintained that all j- 
but one; meaning, probably, that the univerfe confifts but of 
one fubftance, and that this fubftance is God. He, therefore, 
is a pantheift, but of a third kind, according to whom the 
world has no origin, is eternal, is itfelf God. 

The feventh concerns Parmenides, a fcholar of Xenophanes, 
who opened ftill farther the avenues to the inteileétual world, 
He infifted that objects are really and in truth quite different 
from what they appear through the medium of our fenfes. He 
thus prepared arguments for {cepticifm, and made the firft ap- 
proaches towards idealifm. He thought light and darknefs the 
primary caufes of things ; and thus he became the firft pro- 
moter of that philofophy which adduced every thing from light, 

Heraclitus deduced all things from fire, which he confidered 
as God; and he maintained that the whole world proceeded 
from it by tranfmutation. He was therefore a pantheift in the 
fame fenfe as the lonians:-—but he effentially improved the 
doftrine of emanation from fire, by admitting certain eternal 
laws of order in its transformation, and thus pointed out a 
more fatisfactory mode of origin. He firft drew the attention 
of philofophers to the evil in the world, and taught the uni- 
verfal neceflary connection of all things, 

Leucippus firft endeavoured to reconcile the Eleatic pofition, 
that there is but one fub{tance, with the pofition that percep- 
tion is a Jocal individual property, and not the attribute of all 
matter. From atoms every thing originates through the me- 
dium of motion, and by mechanical laws. He was the firft 
univerfal materialift ; and he derived all fenfation and refle€tion 
from the motion of atoms. He thus laid the floor of the tem- 
ple of atheifin, without being himfeli a formal atheift ; not per- 
ceiving whither his theory would finally lead. 

Empedocles was probably formed by Pythagoreans, which 
fuppofition agrees with his miraculous impoftures and his en- 
thufiaftic fantafms. He contidered the univerfe as produced by 
the modification of a chaos. 

‘To Democritus, who cultivated atomifm ; and to Zeno of 
Elea, a fkilful reafoner, who was accuftomed to teach the are 
guments on both fides of a queftion; the 11th and ygath chap- 
ters are afligned. Hitherto, all eminent philofophers had lived 
out of Athens: it now became the refort of all the philofophers 
of Greece. The Athenians had at this time acquired great 
profperity and power by their maritime commerce, and enjoyed 
a kind of titular fovereignty over all Greece. Of this our au- 
thor fays, p. 304: 
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¢ The glorious victory of Athens over the legions of Perfian flaves, 
which were fent to bind the Greeks in fetters, elevated the minds of 
the citizens, and encouraged them to greater undertakings. The 
riches taken in booty afforded to many families wealth and abundance; 
which, added to the important revenues from the mines, caufed 
Athens to advance rapidly towards the pinnacle of profperity. After 
the battle of Marathon, more conquefts of importance were made by 
the good fortune and prudence of Miltiades; and colonies were 
founded at great diftances, even gn the territories of Thrace. When 
Xerxes, with the power of almott half 2 world, attempted a fecond 
time to fubdue under his own iron {ceptre the inconfiderable province 
of Greece, Athens was already flourifhing. Clinias alone furnifhed 
a fhip with 200 men. Intoxicated with the glory of the firft victory, 
and filled with indignation againit the Perfians, the Athenians, in the 
enthufiafm of a new liberty, which they had hardly begun to wrett 
from their tyrants, rejected all overtures of peace, and readily refilted 
all attempts to bribe them. To be virtaous, a patriot, and a friend 
to liberty, was not confidered by the Athenians merely as a duty; it 
was their delight. It was a natural confequence of their democratic 
conttitution, which left open to merit tne avenues to the higheft ho- 
rors and dignities of the ftate; and of thofe public rewards which 
were allotted to merit, confifting of columns, monuments, wreathes; 
and other badges of diftinétion.’ 


Anaxagoras, born in Ionia, quitted his mother-country on 
account of the Perfian oppreffions, and chofe Athens for his 
refidence. He is the firft author of a real fyftem of deifm, 
admitting, befides matter, an eternal thinking Being, which, 
by beftowing motion, formed the world from the rude anil 
An account of the So phifts, of Hippocrates, Meliffus, and 
Diagoras, fills up the 1 oth and 16th fections, and completes 
the firft volume. 

The fecond volume opens with Athens at its higheft pitch of 
power and glory, while !focrates was yet the conpanion of 
Plato and Xenophon, and affitted perhaps with the hiftorian 
Thucydides at the firft reprefentations of the Oedipus of So- 
phocles and the Iphigenia of Euripides; while his pupils 
/Efchines and Demofthenes contended for the crown of pa- 
triotifm in the prefence of Ariftotle, the mafter of Theophraf- 
tus, who taught with the founders of the Sicic and Epicurean 
fe&s. Atthis period Socrates appzared, and ftrove, in qua- 
lity of inftructor of the people, to item the torrent of corrup- 
tion, 

« A clear and piercing ufderftanding (fays M. TIEDEMANN) 
taught him eafily to diftinguifh the fteady light of truth from the giit- 
tering {parks of falehood. U acorrupted by the vanity which is pe- 
culiar to higher lite, his heart was open only to the difinterctted love 
of truth. He found the golden medium of the genuine fpirit of phi- 
Jofophy. Riches and luxury had not enervated either his fou! or his 

Arp. Rev. VoL. xx. Rr body. 
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body. Poffefled of a pure, benevolent, and virtuous heart, he made 
jt an abfolute rule to diffule virtue and happinefs as far as lay in his 
power. ‘The only purpote of all his exertions was to fhape his fellow- 
citizens into men of rectitude and integrity, worthy of being members 
of a free flate. 

‘ With this view he directed all his refearches; by this meafure he 
eflimated all his knowlege ; and through thefe means he guarded him- 
felf againit the feductions of fophiftry, and the vain inveftigation of 
unattainable points. Inflamed with the pureit love of truth, he 
deemed felf-intereft, dignities, riches, and whatever flatters va- 
nity, as nothing. Education had taught him to difpenfe with them, 
and reflection to tread them underfoot. Hetherefore merited, above 
every other philofopher, the title of an inftruCtor and cultivator of the 
people. For this purpofe, he «ombated, during his whole life, with 
the Sophifts, and fucceeded in re-inftating Philofophers in their true 
dignity. Of his fpeculative doctrines, the moft remarkable are fome 
arrangements in natural religion, fome improvements in theifm.’ 

After Socrates, Greece became enfecbled by domeftic wars, 
and gradually fubmitted to the Macedonian fubjugation. The 
melancholy hiftory of thefe ruinous attempts of defpotifm is 
only foftened by the reflection, that this woeful example taught 
the Greeks, and through them the human race, that abfolute 
fovereignty does not tend to the happinefs nor to the perfection 
of mankind. It was no doubt neceflary that this event fhould 
take place ; for nothing but experience will make men wife. 
It will from time to time be neceflary that fimilar warnings 
fhould be given, as long as rulers fhall continue to make their 
own aggrandizement more their object than the well-being and 
improvement of their fubjeéts :—until, in future centuries, or 
perhaps millenniums, it be received as an univerfal principle 
that in political importance the true greatnefs either of fove- 
reigns or of nations does zot confift. Had Athens, Sparta, 
Thebes, inftead of quarrelling for the fway and empire of 
Greece, preferved their own liberties and that of the common 
country; inftead of ftruggling for vi€tory over each other, 
had they fought to promote perpetual peace, and a reform of 
the manners, principles, and inftitutions of each body of citi- 
zens ; how much morerapidly would the human mind have 
approached towards perfection, virtue have been diffufed, and 
its univerfality promoted! What is the luftre of conqueft to 
the glory of fuch trophies? Slavery, defolation, barbarifm, are 
now feated on the ruins of Athens ; and the imprecations of all 
civilized men ftill purfue the confpirers of her overthrow ! 

The teaching of Socrates produced many new philofophic 
{chools. ‘That of the Cyrenzxans only becomes remarkable for 
their new ciftribution of knowlege into feveral parts, and for a 
new inveltigation of the certainty or reality of our knowlege; 
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which they placed in our internal perceptions.—The much 
more important fchool of Plato deferves particular attention. 
Plato formed his mind by mathematical exercifes, by vifiting 
Egypt and Sicily, and by ftudying the more eminent philofo- 
phic fyftems extant ; efpecially thofe of Heraclitus, Anaxago- 
ras, Pythagoras, and the Eleatic fyftem. From thefe he fe- 
le€ted what appeared to him moft ufeful, and thus erected a 


new edifice; which is diftinguifhed by the feparation of the 


divinity from nature, by better proofs of his exiftence, by jufter 
ideas of his attributes, by a more rational theory of the form- 
ation of the world, and by a higher defignation of the human 
foul. 

Under Plato, Ariftotle received his education, and by tra- 
velling perfected it. He is thus characterized by M.‘Tirpe- 


MANN, p. 212: 

‘ Not only is he to be diftinguithed on account of the multiplicity of 
his knowlege, in which he furpaffed all his predeceflors ; (for befides 
mathematics, philofophy, and fine literature, he was matter of natu. 
ral and political hiftory ;) not only on account of his erudition; (for 
he was the firft philofopher who formed a library, and had read the 
greateft part, if not all, of what had been written before his time;) but 
efpecia!ly on account of his fyftematic mind, which every where feeks 
a firm foundation, and comprehends at one glance 2 whole, from the 
firit principle to the laft refult. His penetration, which enabled 
him to feparate with precifion that which had been hitherto inter- 
mixed, and the inventive fuperiority of his mind, obtained for him 
the name of the firft among Greek {fpeculative philofophers. His 
fyftem diftinguifhes itfelf by introducing the word metaphytics ; by 
tracing back all demonftrations to firft principles; by feeking the 
caufe of all phyfical alterations in the forms and attributes of the 
particles of matter; by maintaining the eternity of the world, which 
(according to him) knows no firit author, no beginning, only an 
inherent principle of motion; by a peculiar theory of God, to whom 
little influence is afcribed, which places this fy{tem in the middle be- 
tween the antient atheifm and the Platonic theifm ; and finally by an 
improved and more f{cientific pfychology.’ 

The firft followers of Plato, the Academics, foon manifefted 
a predilection for the Pythagorean doétrines, and were inclined 
to myfticifm and to a finer emanation. Yet Pyrrho became 
remarkable by arranging fcepticifm methodically, and firit 


quettioning the poffibility of certain knowlege. Epicurus, on 
the contrary, who borrowed from Democritus the bafis of his 
material fyftem, appears to have been the firft formal atheift. 
He oppofes, with new arguments, the exiftence of a rational 
author of the world, and the immateriality and immortality of 
the foul. To the like materialifm and atheifm, many Cyre- 
nexans, and a few Ariftotelians, were addicted. A new party 
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in philofophy was the Stoic fchoo] founded by Zeno of Cittium, 
He borrowed from Heraclitus the chief trait of his fpeculative 
fyftem: but, uniting with it the deiftical ideas of Socrates, he 
compofed a doétrine concerning the exiftence of God and the 
government of the world, which was new, confolatory, and 
calculated to elevate the foul. Zeno and his pupils, however, 
did not perceive the inconfiftency and contradictions of their 
fyitem ; which were,—that on the one fide they maintained a 
mere materialifm, a mechanical formation of the world by the 
inherent qualities of the elemental fubftance ; a grofs corporeal 
emanation of all things from the Arft matter, the original fire, 
and the abfolute neceffity of all actions and events :—while, on 
the other fide, they alfo maintained the exiftence of a rational 
power in this matter, a formation of the world according to 
wifdom and benevolence, the influence of a thinking power 
over this matter, and a freedom of will. The Academics of 
a middle and later period inclined to fcepticifm : but they ad- 
mitted a probability, that might perhaps be found to differ little 
from that which we now call a certainty. 

This fubje& clofes the fecond volume. We muft referve the 
continuation of our analyfis for a future number. 


[To be continued. | ‘Tay. 











ArT. XXXIII. Fables de Mancini-Nivernois, &c. é. e. Fables 


of Mancini-Nivernors. Publifhed by the Author. 2 vols. 
8vo. Didot, Paris. 1796. 


TH eftimable biographer of ‘. %. Barthelemy (fee M. Rev. 

vol, xviii. p. §58) has again revifited the olive-groves of 
literature. Having already rendered his occupations, he now 
endeavours to render his amufements, profitable to his fellow- 
citizens. The goodnefs of heart, and the delicacy of mind, 
which diftinguifh the author, are imprefied on every page of his 
fables ; fome of which are wholly new ; many of which are ap- 


plied with original felicity ; and allof which are agreeably vere 
fified. We hall extrac 


‘ Le CHIEN MAL SECOURU. 
* Par une nuit tout-a-fait neire, 
Un voyageur & pied traverjait de grands bois. 
Ll uy vozait pas clair jujqu’au bout de ses doigts ; 
Mats il woulait arriver & la foire 
Qui, dans un village prochain, 
Souvrait ace que dit Phiftcre, 
Dis lauroie du lendemain. 
Un gros baton armait Ja main; 
Un gros chien lui jervait de page} 
C’ erait-la towt fon equipage. 
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Il marchait Jans fonger a rien, 

Quand, pour le malbeur de fon chien, 
Un loup fe trouve en leur paffage. 
Auffitdt grand combat: le dogue était puiffant, 
Le loup paffé maitre en carnage. 

L* homme au baton dans ce péril preffant, 
Voulut fecourir 0 innocent, 

Et le gourdin dans les airs fe deploie ; 
Mais attendu Ll’ obfcurité, 

Trop aifement il fe fourvoie, 

Et maintes fois tombe a coté. 

‘A la fin, tl frappe une téte 5 

Mais ce n’eft pas celle du loup ; 

Le bon matin recoit le coup, 


Et eft fait de la pauvre béte.’ 
‘ LA PRIEREs 


© Aux faints autels d’un temple refpedé, 
Un homme de antiquité 
S’en allait faire fa pricre ; 
Ses vaifiaux étaient a la mer, 
Ses enfans étaient & la guerre, 
Sa femme allait encore devenir mere, 
Et des proces tenaient fon bien en Pair. 
Ainfi, pour addreffer Jes veux a Jupiter 
Li ne manquait pas de matiere. 
Comme il allait entrer dans le parviss 
Un paffant le retint, et lui dit: Mon avis 
N’ eft pas que vous alliex dans cette froide enceinte, 
Vous enrbumer gratis, je vous le dis fans feinte, 
L’ Etre fouverain et parfait, 
Qui jetta P univers en moure 
Et le produifit d’un feul jet, 
Changera-t il donc de projet 
Au gré de Pimbécille foule, 
Qui » pour le plus mince fujet, 
Ad Jes autels fe profierne et fe roule ? 
On vous dit que les dieux, jaloux de tous nos pass 
Se plaifent aux houneurs qu’on leur rend ici bas 5 
ils s’indignent plutét a’ une telle Juperbe . 
Eh ! gui sommes nous donc pour honorer les dieux ? 
Quand le ver, qui rampe fous l’herbe, 
Leve fa téte vers les cieux, 
Le ciel s’applaudit-il d’un auffi vil hommage ? 
Et croyex-vous, humains, le flatter davaniage 
Par votre encens, votre culte, et vos vaux ? 
A-t il befoin... . Nony reprit Phomme sages 
Dieu me garde d’un tel penfer ! 
Te fais fort bien qwil n’a que faire 
De vaeux, d’ encens, ni de priere ; 
Mais, ce Vhomme peut-il sen pafer ?? 
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M. Mancini-Nivernots (formerly Duke de Niverncis) 
was a friend of the elder Adirabeau, author of the Ami des 
Hommes, &c. To French emigrants, it may perhaps appear a 
crime in a duke and peer of France to have preferved his for- 
tune and furvived the revolution. Yet he has purchafed thefe 
advantages by no fervile compliance with the tyranny of the 
hour. Ata meeting of the electoral body of Paris, while the 
guillotines of terrorifm yet rattled along the ftreets, it was 
wifhed formally to oppofe the known will of the Convention : 
but it was fuggefted that the prefident of the aflembly might be 
expofed to fatal dangers. ‘This illuftrious republican claimed 
the prefidency on that occafion, in virtue of his age. He was 
theneighty. He may addrefs himfelf to death in the words of 
an old man in one of thefe fables : | 

© De Pheure oi vous deviex venir 
Fe n'eus jamais aucune inquiétude, 
famais crainte de lavenir 

Ne ma troublé; ma feule étude 
Fut de prendre le tems comme il vient, d’en jouir 
Sans pajfion et fans follicitude, 
Emportement, ni repentir. 

Pai pris de tout avec mefure, 

Et je nai de rien abusée ; 

Toujours le corps fain, P ante pure, 
Je wai jamais a la nature 

Rien demande, nt refuse. 


ey 





Art. XXXIV. Notizie dei Novellieri Italiani; 1. e. Notices of the 
Italian Novelifts, By Count Anronro Maria Borromeo of 
Padua. 8vo, Borrano. 

T nis elegant work is not lefs diftinguifhed by grace of ftyle 

than by typographical execution. Novelifts, fays the 

Count, wil! generally be found the pureft repofitories of the 
language of the cultivated clafles ; and they commonly mingle, 
with their fabulous, many allufions to aétual manners, circum- 
ftances, and diftinguifhed characters ; by the felection of which 
much may be learned concerning the ftate of public culture 
and opinion. The introductory remarks are followed by an al- 
phabetical lift of the novel-writers. Their relative merit is ap- 
preciated; and the beft editions are pointed out. The work 
terminates with eight hitherto inedited novels. 

The firft, by Alamanni, relates the adventures of the daughter 
of a nobleman of Languedoc, who refufed to marry a gentleman 
of Catalonia. It is chiefly valuable as defcriptive of the man- 
ners of the times. 
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A Colleétion of Antique Marble Statues, Sec. 582 


The fecond, by Amaltheo, is a ftory of a fharper, who, on the 
point of being detected for ftealing a horfe, manages to fell the 
animal to his former owner. 

The third is by Fudia Bigolina of Padua, known by her poems, 
and by the friendfhip of Aretino the fatirift. 

The fourth, by Fortini, is lefs attractive but more decent than 
his other productions. 

The fifth, by G. M. recounts the adventure of the wife of 
a Jew who was ravifhed by a ferryman, who perfuaded her to 
crofs the Arno while her hufband waited his return. 

The fixth, by Vincenzio Rota, may intereft in this country by 
its purity of ftyle, and by its argument; which has ferved for 
the fable of Lillo’s Fatal Curiofity. 

The feventh and eighth are two of the leaft indecent pro- 
ductions of Sermini, (an imitator of Boccace,) whofe numerous 
productions are circulated only in manufcript. 

Two Latin tales of Girolamo Morlini are alfo added, which 
have only the merit of rarity. 

A fupplement corrects fome faults and fupplies fome omif- 





fions in the work. Tay. 
a 








ArT. XXXV. Ex Mufeo Regis Suecie antiquarum e Marmore Statua- 
rum Series integra, i.e. A complete Collection of the Antique 
Marble Statues in the Mufeum of the King of Sweden. Folio. 
Stockholm. 


Gustavus III. having purchafed at Rome many antique 

{tatues of merit, this fplendid volume offers to the public, 
in feventeen copper-plates, an adequate idea of the nature and 
value of thefe reliques. The annexed defcriptions are attri- 
buted to C. F. Von Fredenheim, infpector of the royal cabinet. 
One of the moft fingular fragments is a bas-relief reprefenting 
a tripod ftanding by an altar, around which a ferpent is en- 
twined. A torch lies at the foot of the altar, which is in- 
{cribed malus genius Bruti. Before it, ftands a winged genius, 
drawing a bow, apparently about to transfix the ferpent. The 
coftume of the genius is Phrygian or Perfian. The editor 
refers this monument to the times of Auguftus. 





<> We again delay our account of the Leipzic edition of Ariftophanes, 
in expectation of receiving fome additional volumes of it. 


, Index. 





I N DE X 


To the REMARKABLE Passaces in this Volume.. 


N.B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, fee the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 





A 
A TA, Ariel, cruel perfe- 
cution of, by his brethren of 
the fynagogue, on account of 
his religious fcruples, 522. 

Acquaintance preferred to Friend- 
frips 359: 

Agriculture, outline of the che- 
mica! principles of, 455. 

America, publications relative to, 

«192. 211. 235. 265. 354. 

North, the wettern territory 
of, defcrited, 265. Adventures 
of fome of the firft Englith 
fettlers there, 266. Obfer- 
vations on the yellow fever 
lately prevalent there, 354. 

Anaxagoras, the firft author of a 
real fy{tem of deifm, 577. 

Ante! “ky fee Kainft. 

Apothecary, hiltory of the profef- 
fion of, 355. The proper pro- 
vince of, as diftinét from that 
of the druggilt, 76. Pharma- 
ceutic Affociation formed, 7d. 
Decreafe of the number of apo- 
thecaries in this kingdom with- 
in the laft thirteen years, a5 6. 

Archite@ure, Gothic, principles 
of, 271. Remarks on the 
arches, fpires, and pinnacles of, 
273. Churches, 277. 

Ariftotle, hischaracter, 579. ‘The 
firft introducer of the word me- 
taphyfics, ib. 

Atonement, the Chriftian doctrine 

of, difeuffed, 27, 





Azote, chemical and medical ob- 
fervations on, 250. 


B 

Bardjfley, Dr. his obfervations on 
canine and fpontaneous hydro- 
phobia, 419. 

Barrit, Mr. his attempt to ex- 
plain the origin of antient 
carved pillars and obelifks ex- 
tant in this ifland, 421 

Bayle, Peter, account of, and of 
his works, 81. The greateft of 
Reviewers, ib. 

Beddoes, Dr. his letter to Mr. 
Henry, on a mafs of foda, iron, 
&c. obferved at the bottom 
of a {melting furnace, 416. 
On the flints of chalk-beds, 
417. 

Berni, the Italian poet, his ftyle of 
writing faid to bear fome re- 
femblance to the manner of 
Peter Pindar, 437. 

Bible, de fended again T. Paine’s 
attack in his Age of Reafon, 
13 

Boon Col. his interefting adven- 
tures, on his firft fettlement in 
Kentucky, 266. 

Bower, primitive meaning of that 
word, 155. Remark on Roja 


mond’s Bower ’ 156. 
Buys, Mr. his account of Kit” s 
Coity Houfe, 333. 
Bray, Mr. his communication to 
the Society of Antiquaries of a 
curious 
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gurious taylor’s bill, 385. His 

copy of a furvey of what re- 

mained in the armoury of the 

Tower of London, in the time 

of King Charles II. 386. 

Britain contrafted with Egypt, 67. 

Browne, Ifaac Hawkins, a paflage 
in his poem on the Lmmortality 
of the Soul tranflated, by Mr. 
Lettice, 87. 

Browne, Dr. Arthur, on the quef- 

tion whether Nero was the au- 
thor of the conflagration at 
Rome, 199. 

Burger, M. the author of Lexére, 

~ fome account of, 451. 

Bur key Mr. his literary and 
political charaéter inveftigat- 
ed in a matterly ftyle, 290. 
Weighed in the balance with 
Wathington, and found want- 
ing, 292. Mr. Townfhend’s 
defence of, 458. Warm reply 
to Mr. Burke’s letter, 461. 

Burns, the ruftic but admirable 

’ poetof Ayrthire, his early death 
lamented, 437. 

Burrowes, Dr. on ftyle in writing, 

' with refpett to thoughts as well 
as words, 200. 


c 

Cecilia, Saint, deemed a Chrif- 

' tian mufe, becaufe fhe did xot 
love mufic, 519. 

Cfar, Caius Julius, a new life of, 

~ by Dr. Coote, gz. 

Calonne, M. de, controverfy with, 
on account of the Rapport fait 
a louis XVM. 532. 

Caloric, doétrine ot, opinions re- 

 jative sie > 

Carlifle, Rev. Mir. his account of 
Romin antiquities in Cumber- 
Janz, 284. _ 

Carlton-hou'e, differences at, 453. 

' Lord Jeriey’s ee 
letter concerning, 4 

Celibacy of the a an unna- 
tural ttate, 84. Grievous ab- 


furdits ot, with refpect to Fel. 
lows of Colleges, 85. An abo- 
minabl e relic of Popery, 89. 


Chapel of St. Stephen, Weltmin- 
iter, Curious accqunt of, 130. 
Charlemont, Lord, On a controe 
verted paffage in Herodotus 
concerning Homer and Heliod, 

201. 

Chefs. See Irwin. 
Chillingworth, Mr. turns Papift, 
and afterward relapfes, So. 
Chriflian, Mr. his ediion of 
Judge Bleckftone’s Commen- 
taries, 157. Specimen of his 

notes, 159. 

Church mujfic, inftrumental, differs 
ence between that of the pre- 
fent age and the laft, 398. Sen- 
timents of Mr. Mafon on this 
fubjec&t controverted, 25. Ca- 
thedral mufic difcuffed, 403. 
The prefent imperfect alliance 
between mufic and poetry, 407. 

Clergy, ceniorious ideas of, 175. 

Colymbus. See Diver. 

Combuftion. See Fulbame. 

Commercial States, of antient times, 
the chief of them enumerated, 
261. 

Contingent Remainders, note con- 
cerning, by Mr. Chriftian, in 
his edition of Blackftone, 159. 

Corn-lav:s, of this country, ela 
borate inquiry concerning, Ol. 
The bounty on exportation of 
corn, Of great importance to 
the nation. 392. 

Coromandel, \vit of curious plants 
on the coalt of, with f{plendid 
drawings, 468. 

CorRRESPONDENCE with the Ree 
viewers, viz. Sir Richard Muf 
grave, on tae flate of England 
and Fraace,120.—' Ihe author 
of Ejays on Agriculture, 240.— 
Anonvmous, concerning the 
EVay on Sculpture mentioned in 
Rev. vol. xx. p. 354. -36>— 
F.G. correcting the miftake in 
afcribing two lines to Mr Pope, 
which were written by Lord 
Rofcommon, ié.— From feveral 
other correfpondents, 450. 


Death 
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Death. See Philadelphia. 

—— addrefs to. See Niver- 
nOtS. 

Debt, National, its rife, 339. Its 
conftituent parts, 340. Pro- 

ofal for its annihilation, 341. 

Denne, Mr. his edition of a {carce 
pamphlet (in the 11th vol. of 
Archzologia) relative to the 
burning of St. Paul’s fteeple, 
in 1561 ; with the methods ufed 
to extinguifh the fire, 385. His 
conjeClures relative to the dome 
on the north fide of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, 385. 

Diana, Temple of, at Ephefus, 
fuperior to the Cathedral of St. 
Paul’s, London, 383. 

Diver, or Loon, (the, Colymbus gla- 
cialis, Linn.) defcription of 
that uncommon bird, go. 

Dunkin, Sir Wiliam, his epitaph 
for Sir William Jones, 126. 


E 

Eaft-Indies,Zemindary tenures dif- 
cuffed,231. Mocurrery fy ftem, 
zh, Spirit of improvement in 
Bengal, 282. Progrefs of Eng- 
lifh literature in that part of the 
world, 283. 

Egypt, the Mofaic account of the 
plagues of explained, and their 
nature and purport defended, 
38. That country poetically 
contrafted with England, 67. 
Account of the famous Pyra- 
mids of, 168. Farther difcuf- 
fion of the plagues of, 183. 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, her 
political harangue in the other 
world, 162. 

Empedocles, his philofophic fan- 
tafms, 576. 

Epicurus the firft formal atheift, 579 

Equality, the notion of, with re- 
fpec&t to the democracy of 
France, 507. 

E/quimaux Indians, horrid maffacre 
of, by other Salinas « , 

Epeblif-ment, civil, of the Chrif- 


tian religion difcuffed, 44. Ge, 
neral cenfure of religious efta- 
blifhments, 172. The bane of 
true piety, 176. 

Ether, improved procefs for the 
preparation of, 285. 


F 

Falconer, Mr. his obfervations on 
Pliny’s account of the temple 
of Diana, at Ephefus, 383. 

Falconer, Dr. his fketch of the 
hiftory of fugar, in the Man- 
chefler Memoirs, 416. 

Fergufon, Mr. Adam, his letter 
to Mr. Gibbon, 442, 443. 

Finances of Great Britain, 
Paine’s bad opinion of, 212. 
Mr. Morgan’s ideas of, 217. 
Striking remarks on the oppo- 
fite opinions relative to, by the 
oppofite parties, 335. 

Fox, Mr. his political condu&, 
refpe€ting the war with France, 
difcuffed, g. Vindicated, 11. 
The only proper man, at the 
prefent juncture, to make a 
good peace, 16. 

France, the prefent war with, dif- 
cuffed, 7. High exafperation 
of the French people againft 
the Englifh, 63. Neceflity of 
a peace with, 214. Wretched 
ftate of France compared with 
the profperity of Great Britain, 
215. Remarks on the conduct 
of perfons at prefent pofleffed 
of government in that country, 
424. Dr. Moore’s view of the 
progrefs of the French revolu- 
tion, 463. Taxes in France, 
moderate ftate of, before the 
revolution, and not arbitrarily 
impofed, 495. Population of 
that kingdom, compared with 
that of Germany and Great 
Britain, 496. Clergy of France 
not inimical to the temporal 
happinefs of the people, 499- 
The nobility defended, 500. 
States General of France a 
check on the monarchical 

power, 
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who afterward married M. 


power, which therefore could 
not be abjilute, sol. Na- 
tional Aflembly not, ftrictly 
fpeaking, entitled to that de- 
nomination, 502. Govern- 
ment of France, before the 
republic, not defpotic, 503. 
Equality, the modern dotrine 
of, difcuffed, 507. Conftitu- 
tion of France compared with 
that of England, 74. Abufes 
in the French government an- 
terior to the late change, 533, 
Duke of Orleans aims at the 
crown, 536. His confpiracies, 
537. §39- His quarrel with 
Fayette, 540. His trial and 
execution, 542. Materials for a 
hiltory of the revolution, 546. 
Defperaie ftate of the republic, 
548- 

France, publications relative to 
the prefent war with, 7. 63. 
88. 214. 422. 424. 495+ 532. 
546. 565. 568—571. 

Free-Mafenry, ftrange account of, 
537- Duke of Orleans initiat- 
ed into the mytteries of, 7d. 
Improbable defcription of the 
ceremony, 533. 

Frogs, anatomical obfervations on, 
with refpeét to refpiration, 494. 

Fulhame, Mrs. her experiments 
on the reduction of metals in 
the ordinary temperature of the 
air, 301. 

G 

Garnet, Dr. his meteorological 
obfervations, 421. 

Gazelle, a peculiar kind of ante- 
lope, defcribed, 52%, Afto- 
nifhing inftances of its agility 
and {wiftnefs, 529. 

Gibbon, Edward, his reafons for 
being his own biographer, 78. 
His birth and education, 79. 
His refidence at Oxford, 8o. 
Turns Roman Catholic, 7. 
His refidence at Laufanne, and 
attachment to Mad!!* Curchod, 
82.  Relinguifhes that lady, 


Necker, 83. Roufleau’s opi- 
nion of that attachment, 307. 
Mr. G.’s * bloodle/s campaigns” 
as an officer in the Hamphhire 
Militia, 2+. His remarks on 
Englifh authors— Swift, Addi- 
Jon, Hume, &c. 308. His ace 
quaintance with Mr, Wilkes, 
310. His early inclination to 
the ftudy of hiltory, 24. His 
literary projects, 311. Engages 
in a literary journal, 312. 
Publifhes his very ingenious 
pamphlet againft Warburton, 
ib. Settles in London; and 
begins the firft vol. of his ce- 
lebrated hiftory, 313. Is 
brought into Parliament, id, 
Commits his firft vol. to the 
prefs, 314. His correfpond- 
ence with Hume, 76. His cha- 
racter of Mr. Porfon’s book 
againft Mr. Travis,315. Ob- 
fervations on his sanner of writ- 
ing concerning himfelf, 438. 
Not excellent in point of fmpli- 
city, ib. Praifed for his accom- 
plifhments and focial good-hu- 
mour, 439. His epiftolary 
correfpondence with his friends, 
441. His letter to Dr. Ro- 
bertfon, 444. To Lord Shef- 
field, 448. Hisopinion of M. 
Necker, 450. Of the Duke 
of Brunfwick’s invafion of 
France, and of his failure, 7d. 
Of the war between England 
and France, 76. 

Gluck, the celebrated mufician, 
defended againit the cenfure of 
Metattafio, 379. 

Gojken, land of, obfervations on 
its fituation, and on the paflage 
of the Red Sea, 188. 

Government, its proper object and 
duty, 326. 

Gough, Mr. on the analogy of cer- 
tain antient monuments, 383. 
—--—— On the vegetation of 

fceds, 417. 


Hearne, 
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Hearne, Mr. his travels in the 
country adjoining to Hudfon’s 
Bay, 247- His journey to the 
Copprr-river, accompanied by 
ome North-American Indians, 
76. Relates the maflacre of fome 
Efquimaux Indians, 249. 

Heraclitus, his philofophic fyftem, 


eee and his 12 labours, typi- 

eal of the fun and his paflage 
through the zodiac, 483. 

Herder, M. his ‘* Scattered 

' Leaves,”’ extraéts from, 511. 
Gives a new tranflation of the 
Guliftan of Sadi, the Perfian 
poet, 517. His general cha- 
racter as an author, 523. 

Homer, important revilal of the 
text of, 572. 

Hoozuana Indians, nation of, de- 
{cribed, 530. Good qualities 
of the people, 74. 

Horne, Bp. of Norwich, his edu- 
cation, 242. Becomes, in 
fome meaiure, a Hutchinfonian, 
ib. His amiable qualities, 243. 
An able controverfial.{t, 244. 

Hume, David, his letter to Mr. 
Strahan, conveying his opinion 
of Gibbon’s Hiltory, 442. 

Hydrophobia, canine and {ponta- 
neous, obfervations on, 419. 
Hiftory of a cafe occurring 12 
years after a bite, 74. 


I and J 
Fail diftemper, Dr. Carmichael 
Smyth’s method of treating, 
144. 
Rgunes of wafte lands, obferva- 
tions On, 93. 
Indies, Eat, publications relative 
to, 208. 240. 328. 467. 
Infidelity, cautions to young per- 
‘fons againft, 239. 

Invafion of Britain, thoughts on 
the probable fuccefs of, 72. 
Fohnjon, Dr. Samuel, his religious 

caft of mind inveftigated, 19. 


Shak{peare, 20. 
converfation, 21. His literary 
character, 23. Untairly 
charged with digorry in refpeg 
= ecclefiaftical ettablifhments, 
26. 

ones, Sir W. fome account of 
his learned labours, 126. His 
epitaph, 75. His letter to Mr. 
Gibbon, 447. 

Jreland, \audable fcheme for en- 
lightening and reforming the 
common people in that country, 
29. 

Irwin, Mr. his account of the 
game of chefs, 201, | 


His turn for 


K 


Kaixfi, a {pecies of antelope, re- 
markable for its extreme {wift. 
nefs, defcribed, 528. 

Koeing, Mr. his progrefs in ftudy- 
ing the natural hiftory of the 
Eaft Indies, 467. His fuccefe 
fors in that puriuit, and fplen- 
did publication of plants on the 
coaft of Coromandel, by Dr, 
Roxburgh, 7d. 

Kotzebue, Auguftus, fome account 
of his writings, 543. His dra- 
matic poem on negroe flavery, 


544+ 


L 
Eeucippus, the philofepher, the 
firtt univerfal materialitt, 576. 
Liberty, new theory of, by a 
French ariftocrat, 508. 
Llangollen Vale, Mits Seward’s 
poem on, defcripticn of, 152. 
Account of che two amiable la- 
dies refiding there, 2d. the note. 
London, military reflections on the 
defence of, in cafe of invafion, 


6g. 





Police of, confidered, 
408. Enormous increafe of 
crimes and depravity of mane 
ners in, 409. Enumeration 


and calculation of thefts, bur- 
glares, 
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glaries, andother depredations, 
410. Caufes of, 411. Means 
of remedy propofed, 414. 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, his great cha- 
racter, 431. Horrid confpiracy 
to murder him and his brother, 
432. His poetic genius, 436. 
His hiftory written firft by Fa- 
broni, fince by Mr. Rofcoe, 


Louis XVIUL. his high-toned ma- 
nifefto difapproved by M. de 
Calonne, ¢32. His miitaken 
policy, 75. Vindicated, 2d. 

Luxury, national,, reficétions on, 


570- 
M 


Mallet du Pan, the Burke of the 
Continent, 540. Sketch of his 
political character, 6. 

Manlian legion, critical inquir 
into the conftiuction and difpo- 
fition of, in a battle between 
the Romans and Latins, 305. 

Marilda, Queen of Denmark, her 
cruel fate pathetically lamented, 
256. 

Medici, Houfe of, a race feemingly 
deftined by Providence for the 
reftoration of polite literature in 
a barbarous period, 430. See 
Lorenzo. 

Metafafio, Abate, account of him 
and his works, 372. Is made 
Imperial Laureat, and fettles at 
Vienna, 375. Specimens of 
his poetry, 376. 379. His 
letters to Farinelli and M. Bel- 
loy, 24. 

Miller, Mr. onthe fublime, 199. 

Mitehill, Dr. his hy pothefis on the 
origin of febrile diforders, 490. 

Monk, Gen. his obfervations and 
maxims relative to war, 463. 

Moore, Dr. his dedicatory addrefs 
of his View of the French Re- 
volution, to the Duke of De- 
vonfhire, 464. 

Mofes, curious and learned ob- 
fervations on hisbirth, life, and 
divine commiffion, 185. 


N 

Natural religion, difficulties ats 
tending, 140. 

Nature, confidered as God, 482. 
Proofs of this doctrine drawn 
from hittory, 483. 

Negroe flavery, pathetically repre. 
fented in a dramatic piece, by 
a German writer, 543. Spe- 
cimen of the horrid diftrefs in 
the reprefentation, 544. 

Nero, not the author of the con. 
flagration at Rome, 199. 

Nethy Abbey, poetic reflections on 
vifiting, 472. 

Nitrogene, chemical and medical 
obiervations relative to, 450. 
Nivernois, Duke of, his veries on 
a prayer, 581. His /uppofed ad- 

drefs to Death, 582. 

Nizam, a Perfian writer, fome 
account of, 125. 

Novel-writing, excellent fatire on, 
in a mock imitation, 477. 


Orchard, inftructive plan of, 454. 

Ord, Mr. his communication to 
the Society of Antiquaries, of 
an illuminated letter of filiation 
among the Grey Friers, 385. 

Orleans, Duke of, his confpiracies 
and intrigues, in order to feat 
himfelf on the throneof France, 
530. His execution, 542. 


Paine, Thomas, his Age of Reason 
anfwered by Dr. Auchinclofs, 
102. By Mr. Malham, 103, 
By alayman, 74. By the Bp, 
of Landaff, 133. 

——-—, his literary and 

political character appreciated, 

270. Paired with Burke, 76. 

» his unfavourable 
opinion of the Englith fytem 
of finance, 212. Refutation 
of, 337. 

Paradife Regained, Milton’s poem 
on, its merit compared with 
that of Paradife Loft, 74. 

Paris, notes relative to, in the 


prefent year, 569. 








Paufanius, 
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falfe patriot, 260. Mr. Wy. | 


Paufanias, fome account of him, 
and of his defcription of Greece, 
362. Tranflated by Mr. Tay- 
Jor, ib. His defcription of 
Athens, 263. His digreffion 
concerning the Gauls, 365. 
Concerning Ptolemy and Atta- 
lus, 368. Concerning Pyrrhus, 
369. His defcription of Athens 
continued, 370. Of the moun- 
tains of Attica, 372. 

Pauw, M. de. his differtations on 
the Egyptians and Greeks tranf- 
lated, 167. Onthe Pyramids, 
168. 

Peace, perpetual, M. Kant’s phi- 
lofophical project for, 486. 
Preliminary articles for, id. 
Definitive articles, 487. 

People, meaning of that word af- 
certained, 497. 

Perfia, the hiftories and poems 
written by the natives of, in- 
creafing tafte for, in the Anglo- 
Eaft Indies, 121. Account of 
Sadi, an eminent Perfian poet, 
123. Of the Skander Nameh, a 
metrical romance, 125. 

Philadelphia (America), excellent 
economy of the prifens there, 
235.  Punithment of death 
there inflited only on mur- 
derers, 236. 

Philofophers, genuine, vindicated 
again{t the unjuft charges of 
thofe who have fuffered from 
falfe philofophy, 559—561. 

Philofophy, {peculative, the fpirit 
.Ot, 3. 

Phyfics, intellectual, inveftigated, 
294. Spontancity examined, 76. 
Space difcuffed, 295. A Firff 
Caufe, inquiry into, 296. 

Pitt, Mr. faid to be the lait man 
who ought to be entruited with 


the Conttitution, 16. Strictures 
on his minifterial conduét, 95. 
His {fy ‘tem of alarm and violence 
cenfured, 96. Ought not to 
have attached himfelf to Burke 
and the Tories, 76. His pub- 
lic merits difcufled, 258. A 


vill’s account of Mr. Pitt’s 
political apoftacy, 289. 

Plato, his philofophy, 579. 

Poetic Extraés in this vol. vz. 
from Knight’s Progre/s cof So- 
ciety, 3—5. Influence of Local 
Attachment, 67. Lettice’s 
tranflation of Brown’s Immor- 
tality of the Soul, 88. Crittall’s 
Poetical Sketches,g8. Parfons’s 
Ode 10 a Boy at Eton,100. Mis 
Seward’s Llangollen Vale, 152. 
Her Sonnets to a Friend, 153. 
Courtier’s Poems, 180. Cole- 
ridge’s Poems, 194. Odes, &c. 
221. Progre/s of De/potifm, 222. 
Sir J. B. Burges’s Birth and . 
Triumph of Love, 318. Mr. 
Stanley’s tranflation of Lecwora, 
323. Mr. Pye’s verfion of the 
fame poem, 324. Johnfon’s 
Trifles in Verfe, 248. Dr. Bur- 
ney’s Memoirs of Metattafio, 
376.379. Mr. Spencer’s ver- 
fion of Leonora, 452. Ham- 
ley’s Poems, 471. M. Niver- 
nois’s Fables, 580. 

Poetry, Englifh, the national de- 
fects of, 549- 

Poifons, morbid, inveftigated, 58. 

Port/mouth, the importance of 
the attack and defence of, 
compared with that of London, 
72. 

Prayer, verfes on, 581. 

Preffure, atmofpheric, experiments 
relative to, 236. 

Provifions, obfervations on the rife 
and fall of, 115,116. Ufeful 
hints relative to, 333. 

Prufia, King of, his peace with 
France faid to have been made 
with the private concurrence of 
the allies, 510. Monarchy of, 
its political views of aggran- 
dizement, 55%. Diplomatic 
theories relative to, 552. 

Pfalmedy, parechial, tirictures on, 

ana of Egypt, De Pauw’s 
account of, 160. 


Pythagoras, 
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Pythagoras, his philofophy deve- 
loped, 575- 

R 

Red-Sea, paffage of, by the If- 
raelites, and their route from 
Egypt to Sinai, 188. 

Religion, natural, difficulties at- 
tending, 140. 

Refpiration. See Frogs. 

Revelation not to be fuppofed to 
have been communicated to the 
world, except on occafions of 
the highelt importance, and 
for purpofes the moft beneficial 
to the happinefs of mankind, 

173. Admits of no impofition 
of human authority, 24. 

Revolution in France, difcuffed in 
a pretended political teftament 
of Robefpierre, 33. 89. 

Richard 1. King of England, his 
captivity made the fubject of a 
metrical romance, 535. Cri- 
tique on that work, 2d. 

Richardfon, Mr. his obfervations 
on the advantages of planting 
watte lands, 415. 

Riddle, Mr. his notices of feveral 
antiquities in Scotland, 386. 
Robert/on, Dr. his Letter to Mr. 
Strahan, concerning Gibbon’s 

Hiftory, 441. 

to Mr. Gibbon, 443. 

Robefpierre, the Political Tetta- 
ment afcribed to him xot ge- 
NUNC, 33. , 

Rofcce, Mr. extraordinary circum- 
ftances attending his writing the 
lifeof Lorenzo de’ Medici, 427. 

Roxburgh. Dr. See Koeing. 

Ruggles, Mr. his notices of the 
manor of Cavendifh in Suffolk, 
and of the Cavendifh family, 
384. 

Rufel, Dr. fucceeds M. Koeing 
in purfuit of the ftudy of na- 


tural hiftory in the Raft Indies, 
467. Is himfelf fucceeded by 
Dr. Roxburgh, 74. 


. S 
Sadi, of Shiraz, his Guliftan no- 
ticed, 517. 
7 





Septon, chemical and medical hif- 
tory of, with its combinations, 

go. 

Septuagint, Dr. Holmes’s intended 
edition of, 298. 

Seward, Mifs, her Sonnet to a 
Friend, ona Winter’s Day, 153. 

Shak/peare, Mr. Ireland’s pretend- 
ed difcovery of mifcellaneous 
papers, &c. by tliat celebrated 
genius, 342. ‘Their authenti- 
city difproved, 343. Books 
and pamphlets on that fubjeé, 
344. Apology for Mr, Ire- 
land, 345. 

Ship -cvreck, Mrs. Charlotte 
Smith’s narrative of a dread- 
ful inftance of, 479. 

Sixtus 1V. Pope, his horrid wic- 
kednefs, and confequent impu- 
dence, with refpe& to the con- 
{piracy for murdering Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, 436. 

Smith, Dr. Adam, his letter to 
Mr. Gibbon, thanking him for 
his Hiftory, 448. 

Society, human, the rude begin- 
nings of, poetically defcribed, 3. 
Effects of foil and climate on 
man, 4. Society for philofo- 
phical experiments and conver- 
fation, inftituted, 284. Publith 
a vol. of their minutes, 74. So- 
ciety of Free Mafons, ftrange 
and improbable accountof, 5 37. 
D.of Orleans amember of,5 38. 

Secrates, account of his ftudies, 577. 

Southwark, borough of, its former 
difreputable ftate, 203. Its 
church of St. Mary Over-rye, i. 
Globe Theatre, 204. 

Spefzator, French, in imitation of 
the Englifh, by whom written, 
559. Specimens of, 2d. 

Statiffics, meaning of that new 
term, $53. 

Stucies for young people, undet 
an analytical courfe of, 456. 
Switzerland, elements of a ftatiftic 

account of, 554. 


T 
Taxation, new planof, 219. Pro- 
pofal 











INDEX 


pofal for a faving in Taxes, &c. 
o. 

Sench, Major, his account of what 
he obferved in France during 
his captivity there, 62. 

Yales, the Milefian, the firft phi- 
lofoplier who deferved the name, 


. 574+ ; 

Thrale, Mr. his brewery, great 
increafe of, 204. 

Giles, Norman, account of fome 
curious ones, itained with ar- 
murial bearings, 268. Differ- 
ent opinions concerning, 269. 

Tithes, tue divive right of, explod- 
ed, 45. Grantec by the ftates 
and re{umable at pleafure, id. 

Topham, Mr. his account of the 
building of the collegiate cha- 
pel of St. Stephen, Weflminfter, 
130. 

7; iit Mr. his extracts from the 
~ houfehold book of Thomas 
Coni, of Bafingthorpe, 383. 
U and V 
Paillant, M. his fecond journey 
to the Cape of Good Hope, &c. 
524. His account of the colo- 
nifts in the country adjacent to 
the Cape, 525. His relation 
of two initances of the power of 
ferpents to fafcinate birds and 
other animals, 526. His ac- 
count of his travels through the 
arid and delolate regions on the 
weftern fide of Africa, 527. 
His dreadful dittrefs frora thirtt, 
&<. wonderfully relieved by a 
great thunder-ftorm, 528. Elis 
defcription of a remarkable kind 

of antelope, 7. 

Valentin, Dr. his remark on the 
yellow fever, 492. Not anew 
malady, id. 

Vegetation of feeds, experiments 
and obfervations on, 417. 

Universe confidered as God, 482. 
Proof of this doctrine from hif- 
tory, 483. 

Urethra, obfervations on the treat- 
ment of f:iftures in, 353. 

W 


War, fraught with cruelty and at- 


tended by the curfes of max 
kind, 268. 

Wafbington, General, his charaz< 
ter preferred to that of Mr. 

. Berke, 252. 

Watjon, Dr., Bp. of Landaf ; hig 
enumeration of the difficulties 
attending tie tenets of natural 

.. religion, 140. 

Wheat, improved method of raif- 
ing, by planting, 329. Expe- 

_ timents on, where made, 76. 

Whig, charafer of a confiftcnt 
one exemplified and vindicated, 
17. 

Wrelard’s dialogues of the gods 
tranflated, 164. His fentiments 
On government, &c. put into 
the mouth of Q. Elizabeth, 162. 

Williams, Mr. (David), his philo- 
fophical remarks on the nature 
and hiitory of man; 128. Hid 
fketch of the prominent features 
of the fcenery of Monmouth- 
fhire, 12g. . 

Wollftonecraft, Mary, her travels int 
Sweden, &c, 252. Her fenti- 
mental defcription cf a northern 
fummet’§ evening and night; 
i6. Her account of the Nor- 
wegians, 253. Initance of het 
affecting fenfibility, 255. Her 
candid remarks on the fate of 
Q. Matilda, of Denmark, 256. 

Worfhip, of Deity, origin of al} 
moces of; 482. The Univerfe 
confidered as the Divinity, 2. 


-X 
Aensphanes, fome account of his 
philefophy, 576. 


Y 

Yellow fever, epidemic, not a nev 
malady, 492. Obfervations on 
its contagious quality, 76. Ac+ 
count of, as it appeared in New 
York, in 1793, 293. ‘The 
«jueftion whether contagious or 
not, agitated, 294. 


Zeno, his philofophy, 580. 


Zodiac. See Hercules. 
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